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EDITORIAL NOTE 

These records are extracts from the Life, Letters, 
and Journals of Sir Charles J. F. Bunbury which were 
privately ^printed by Lady Bunbury shortly before 
her death, the Letters being only addressed ^o mem- 
bers of his family ; and of which a limited number of 
copies were distributed among their most intimate 
friends. 

I have been urgently requested to have them 
published, and the following letter has been kindly 
contributed by Sir Charles Bunbury's most valued 
friend, Sir Joseph D. Hooker. 

My niece, Miss Dorothea Pertz, has kindly 
assisted in drawing up the Genealogical Tables 
and compiling the Index. 

Katharine M. Lyell. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

My dear Mrs. Lyell, 

I am indeed glad to know that you intend to 
publish " The Life, Letters, and Journals " of my 
old friend, Sir Charles Bunbury. It was a grievous 
disappointment to his scientific and literary friends 
that the issue of the privately printed edition by Lady 
Bunbury was limited to his relations. Those Letters 
and Journals cover sixty -five years of the nineteenth 
century, when the scientific and literary activities of 
the nation were at their best, and their author was 
by birth, education, social position, private means, 
conversational powers, memory, and geniality of dis- 
position, in the best possible position for taking ad- 
vantage of such passports to the society of the most 
gifted men of his time. 

Nor were his studies and observations confined to 
literature and science. In his Journals he reviews 
the great political movements of the time with zest 
and knowledge, ripened by intercourse with his con- 
nections in Little Holland House. So also with the 
military events, he speaks with the authority of his 
father and uncle, who held high positions in the 
service of their country, and participated in some of 
the great actions of the period in eastern Europe 
and India. 
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A prominent feature in his Journals is his habit 
of reading the literary and scientific works of con- 
temporary authors, and giving his own well-reasoned 
and temperate views of their worth. 

It remains to allude to Sir Charles's Journals of 
his tours in Europe and the Atlantic Islands, and 
his travels in South Africa, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine. These, undertaken with an eye specially 
directed to botanical study, abound in descriptions 
of scenery especially exemplified by vegetation and 
geological features which are as picturesque as truth- 
ful. 

His European tours give admirable accounts of 
the continental museums, libraries, and picture gal- 
leries, and especially of the men of mark whom he 
met and conversed with wherever he went. 

Of his travels he published only "A Residence at 
the Cape of Good Hope" (Murray, 1848), during 
which he visited the eastern and western parts of 
the Colony in company with Sir George Napier, the 
Governor of the Colony, at a time when the latter 
was distracted by threatened wars with the natives. 
This work is, I am told, ranked as a classic by the 
colonists. 

I hope that this short statement which I have 
made of the interesting matter contained in this 
work may conduce to its publication. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 

Jos. D. Hooker. 

The Camp, near Sunningdale, 
January, 1 906. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR CHARLES J. F. BUNBURY, BART. 

CHAPTER I 

DAYS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

[Charles James Fox Bunbury was born on Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1809, at Messina, and was the eldest living 
son of Col. Henry Edward Bunbury. Col. Bunbury 
was serving at the head of the Quartermaster- 
General's department of the English Army in Sicily. 
He had married in April, 1807, Louisa Emilia, 
daughter of the Honourable General Fox, who was 
in command of that army, brother of the celebrated 
statesman, Charles James Fox. 

Col. Bunbury finding there was no chance of active 
operations of the army at that time, obtained leave 
of absence, and on August 15th embarked with his 
wife and infant child for England ; but it was not till 
towards the end of September that they landed at 
Falmouth. He had not been a month in England 
before he accepted the office of Under-Secretary of 
State for the War Department. 

The following extracts from Sir Charles' own 
reminiscences were written for his wife a short time 
before his death.] 

My earliest recollections seem to indicate a taste 
which has in no-wise influenced my subsequent life. 
In the earliest time that I can remember at all 
distinctly, we lived in London, and my great delight 
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was seeing the Life Guards and Horse Guards pass 
daily before the windows of my father's house. 
Indeed, my ideas were in those days very military ; 
and no wonder, for the time was near the end of the 
great war against France ; my father was Under- 
Secretary of State for War ; my mother was perfectly 
enthusiastic for the military and naval services, and 
most of their friends and habitual associates were 
either engaged in those services, or officially con- 
nected with them. The conversation I daily heard 
strongly impressed on my mind the conviction that 
there was nothing so great and glorious as a brave 
and distinguished officer in the military or naval 
service of the Crown. 

My mother took pains to impress on my mind the 
names of the heroes of the Peninsular War, and of 
the principal fields of battle. Wellington, Hill, 
Picton, Pakenham, Graham, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and St. Sebastian, — were really familiar to my ears 
as household words. 1 

It was some time in the year 1813 that my father 
and mother gave up their residence in London, and 
we went to live at Mildenhall. My youngest brother 
Hanmer was born at Mildenhall, in December, 1813, 
and a few days afterwards my father left us, having 
been commissioned by the Government to proceed to 
the Duke of Wellington's head-quarters, in order to 
confer with him on the condition and wants of the 
Army. In a fragment which I have printed in the 
Memoir of my father, he describes the difficulty 
which he encountered in reaching the port of em- 
barkation in the midst of that uncommonly severe 
winter. 

Mildenhall in those days was not exactly a cheerful 
abode, at least according to the impression which has 

l [Sir Henry Bunbury in his latter years was talking to his doctor 
Mr. Image, and asked inm to guess what was the subject his son Charles 
was most strong in. Mr. Image guessed Botany, Geology & c Sir 
Henry said "Military Science." General Sir Charles Napier said that 
there were few who knew so much of Military Science as Charles Bunbury ] 
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remained on my mind. The house was much more 
closely surrounded, and shadowed by trees and 
bushes, than it is now, for besides the great trees 
there was a thick sort of jungle shutting out the 
paddock, and the part where the greenhouse now is, 
from the house and lawn. Within the house there 
was (as usual in old houses) a multiplicity of long, 
dark passages, of old melancholy-looking staircases, 
of mysterious doors, and of huge closets, very well 
suited for hide-and-seek, but also very fit to suggest 
the idea of lurking places for uncanny beings. 

The great event of the year 1815 made a distinct 
and vivid impression on my mind. I well remember 
my father coming into my mother's dressing room, 
and telling her the great news which had just come 
— how " Lord Wellington had fought a great battle 
and gained a great victory near Brussels, in which he 
had completely beaten Bonaparte and the French 
army" — but that one fact stands out like a con- 
spicuous solitary peak, from the thick mist of ob- 
livion in which all the rest of that year is hidden 
from me. 

I have been told that from my birth until the 
second year of my life I was a healthy and promising 
child, but from the very earliest time that I can 
remember, I suffered a great deal of physical pain, 
and my mother, in the hope of finding a cure, con- 
sulted many doctors and tried many methods of 
treatment. 

I have a dim remembrance of being carried to the 
Isle of Wight and other places on the South Coast ; 
but at last, in the year 1816 or 1817 Southwold, on 
the Suffolk Coast, was fixed upon for my sea-side 
residence. Uninteresting as are the features of the 
place, the length of time I spent there sufficed to 
impress them strongly on my memory. I have 
always had a lively remembrance of the shingle 
beach, the bathing machines, drawn up in order 
under the low cliff, the open green between the 
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town and the margin of the cliff, and the old cannon 
ranged on it. I cannot very distinctly remember the 
beginning of my taste for Botany. In its origin it 
was, of course, merely the love of pretty flowers, 
which is (I suppose) common to all unsophisticated 
children; and my mother, who was herself passion- 
ately fond of flowers, encouraged this taste in me to 
the utmost. 

But she was not merely fond of pretty flowers ; she 
had a considerable knowledge (much more than a 
smattering) of botany, as it was then generally 
studied in England, that is, according to the Linnean 
system: she took great delight in communicating her 
knowledge to me, and I had not less pleasure in 
acquiring it. 

From Sir Henry Bunbury. 

Mildenhall, October 7th, 1817. 

My dearest Boy, 

I should not have delayed so long to thank 
you for the nice letter you wrote to me when I was 
at Wyddial, 1 but that since my return home there 
has been company in the house, and I have had no 
leisure. Your letter gave me pleasure, not only 
because I am always desirous to hear from you often 
when we are not together, but also because it gave 
me so satisfactory an account of the manner in which 
you employ your time and of the progress you make 
in acquiring useful knowledge. You are, as you 
have always been, a dear good boy, and I love you 
with all my heart. Write to me again, my dear 
Charles, and tell me what further you have learned 
or read, and tell me if you like and understand the 
little books I lent you, I mean the Scientific Dia- 
logues. Your poor Mother has been in a sad anxiety 
for several days owing to one of your letters having 
miscarried, and if she had not been relieved this 

1 [Wyddial was the home of Sir Henry's aunt, Mrs. Gwyn (Goldsmith's 
" Jessamy Bride") and her husband, General Gwyn.] 
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morning by the arrival of your little letter of Sunday, 
I verily believe she would have set off at full speed 
for Southwold to ascertain that you had not tumbled 
into the roaring sea which you describe so well. 

We go to Bury to-morrow for several days, and I 
shall be very glad indeed when the Fair is over, and 
when I shall have returned again to our peaceful 
home. God bless you, my darling Boy. 

I am, your affectionate father, 

H. E. Bunbury. 

P.S. — Edward can do the longest sum in Division 
without a mistake or difficulty. 

At Southwold I had the opportunity of seeing 
several wild plants, which I did not know before, 
particularly the showy yellow Sea-Poppy (Glaucium 
luteum) which is very abundant there, and the Sea 
Aster (Aster Tripolium) which decorates the salt 
marshes. My mother's botanical knowledge was not 
confined to British plants. Much of her early youth 
had been spent in the countries on the Mediterranean 
— at Gibraltar, in Minorca, and in Sicily, where she 
and her sister 1 had learned to know well the character- 
istic plants of those delightful regions. 

She used to show me the collections she had made 
of dried plants of those countries, for she dried them 
very well, only her specimens were too small and 
fragmentary. She took great delight in cultivating 
all the exotic plants she could in a small green- 
house at Mildenhall; and in an Alpine border in 
her garden there, she reared several scarce and 
interesting little plants, some of which I have never 
since seen alive ; I remember particularly Cornus 
Canadensis, Polygala, Ckam&buxus, and some of the 
Alpine Primulas. 

1 My aunt, Miss Caroline Fox, who was afterwards the wife of Sir 
William Napier. 
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By all these opportunities my love of Botany was 
encouraged and heightened, till it became an actual 
passion. 

My mother was acquainted with Lady Rous (after- 
wards Lady Stradbroke) and sometimes took me to 
stay for a little while at her house at Henham, within 
a few miles of Southwold. She (Lady Rous) showed 
a great deal of good nature and kindness to me, 
taking me with her through the gardens and hothouses 
at Henham, and lending me volumes of the "Botanical 
Magazine" and other fine botanical books to look 
through as I pleased. 

My memory of my other studies (those which were 
to be considered as lessons) is less distinct; but I 
think it must have been in this year (1817) and the 
next, that I was taught French — taught to a certain 
extent by my mother, and afterwards, as to the strict 
rules and formulas of grammar, by my father. To 
both I was indebted for instruction in the pronuncia- 
tion of that language. 

Of public events of these years, one, and only one, 
is strongly impressed on my memory, this is the death 
of the Princess Charlotte. I very well remember 
that I was with my mother travelling post from 
Southwold to Mildenhall, and as we changed horses 

at 1 forget what town, the master of the inn told 

my mother the sad news which had just arrived. She 
was shocked and affected by it in a way which (I 
well remember) surprised and puzzled me very much ; 
and even after she had tried to explain to me the 
cause of her distress, I could but imperfectly com- 
prehend it. 

My delicate health was not cured by sea-air or 
by sea-bathing, therefore my father and mother, by 
medical advice, determined to try the effect of 
Malvern. This resolution proved very important 
to me, and the first visit to the watering-place, with 
which I afterwards became so familiar, made a great 
impression. If I remember right, my three brothers 
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were of the travelling party, which was numerous, 
for there were several servants. 

My father drove his own horses, in an open 
carriage ; and the journey from Mildenhall to Mal- 
vern took up several days. I think as many as five 
or six. I cannot recollect all the halts we made on 
the way ; but I well remember that we saw Warwick 
Castle (where I was delighted with the armour, and 
with the supposed relics of Guy of Warwick) and 
the china manufactory of Worcester. When we 
came near to Malvern, I was very much impressed 
by the appearance of the hills, which are indeed so 
bold in form, and rise so abruptly from the plain, 
that they may well be called minor mountains, the 
first of the kind that I can remember seeing. The 
season was spring, and I have a vivid recollection of 
the delight 1 felt in the luxuriant beauty of the 
country between Worcester and Malvern, the pro- 
fuse blossoms of the orchards, and the abundance 
and variety of the wild flowers in the hedges. I had 
been used to little of this sort of beauty at Milden- 
hall, where there is a peculiar deficiency of spring 
flowers — and still less on the sea shore at Southwold. 

One wild flower I well remember, which was new 
not only to me, but (strange to say) to my father and 
mother, and I was not a little pleased at being able 
to find out its name for myself, without help, in 
Withering's Botany. It was the yellow Dead 
Nettle, G-aleobdolon Luteum of Withering, now 
called Lamiwn Galeobdolon. 

Not long after, they removed to Cheltenham, 
where, in August, 1818, my sister Emily was born, 
the youngest of my father's children. 1 This stay at 
Cheltenham was memorable for another reason. My 
father and mother took into their service a young 
woman of the name of Maria Fennell (as well as 
I remember it) who had been cook in the house 
where they lodged at Cheltenham ; they were so 

1 She died after a short illness in December, 1819. 
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well pleased with her, and found her so trustworthy, 
that they left me under her care, not only when they 
returned to Mildenhall in the autumn of that year, 
but in each of the four years following. She became 
a permanent member of our family, and continued 
in it, esteemed and respected by all, till December 
in the year 1860, when she died in my house at 
Barton, having survived my father scarcely more 
than six months. 

I well remember that it was during this visit to 
Cheltenham that I saw for the first time the blue 
Meadow Cranesbill, Geranium pratense, which is 
plentiful in that neighbourhood, and was charmed 
with its beauty. I was taken back to Malvern year 
after year, spending there the summer and autumn 
until 1822, after which my health appeared to be 
so well restored, that it was unnecessary to return 
thither. In June of 1819 my father and mother 
took me with them in a delightful tour down the 
Wye, and through a great part of South Wales. 
We journeyed (as I have elsewhere written) in the 
leisurely and comfortable fashion of those times, 
when gentlemen really travelled, and allowed them- 
selves time to look about them. 

Ross, I remember, was the end of our first day's 
journey; and we spent the next two days on the 
Wye, descending the beautiful river in a boat, and 
landing wherever there was anything specially 
interesting to be seen on the banks, particularly 
at Goodrich Castle, Coldwell Rocks, Tintern Abbey, 
and Piercefield, sleeping the first night at Mon- 
mouth, and the second at Chepstow. It is certainly 
not without good reason that Gray speaks with such 
enthusiasm of the Wye. 

At Malvern I had first become acquainted with 
fine scenery, and under my mother's teaching had 
learned in some degree (however imperfectly) to 
appreciate and enjoy it. 

On the Wye I was brought into some of the most 
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beautiful country in England, into the midst of 
some of the most varied and delightful combinations 
of river, rock, meadow, and wood ; and I hope that 
I was not entirely insensible to their charms. But 
I learned also how the enjoyment of scenery is 
enhanced by the being able to associate it in one's 
mind with great events, or interesting manners, or 
noble characters. I was particularly pleased with 
the sight of Goodrich and Chepstow Castles, and 
Tintern Abbey ; for I had before this read with my 
mother some of Walter Scott's poems, and some 
romances of chivalry, and I was delighted to see in 
actual substantial reality some such buildings as 
those of which I had read. 

From Chepstow we proceeded to Newport on the 
Usk, Cardiff (from whence we took a long and 
fatiguing drive to see Caerphilly Castle), so on to 
Neath, Swansea, up the beautiful vale of the Towy 
to Llandovery, to Brecknock, Hereford, and back 
to Malvern by Ledbury ; the whole tour having 
been rich for me in enjoyment and instruction. The 
Castle of Caerphilly, I thought sublime. Through 
the whole tour my father and mother were con- 
stantly watchful both to promote my enjoyments, 
and to excite and guide my powers of observation. 

The second tour was made in the year 1820, when 
I was eleven years old, and with my father and 
mother visited some of the most interesting places 
in Derbyshire. We spent some days very pleasantly 
at Matlock, where I admired the rocks, and was 
very much interested in the caverns and the mineral 
shops. 

My father had now become a zealous student of 
mineralogy and geology; my mother shared in his 
taste, though with less knowledge ; and I acquired 
some liking for their pursuit, although my special 
predilection still was for botany. At this time, 
however, I learned from my father to understand 
something about strata, and mineral veins, and 
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the differences between limestone and " toadstone " 
(amygdaloid), and the controversy between the 
Wernerian and Huttonian schools of geology, in 
which he took an eager interest, having become a 
zealous Huttonian. 

After Matlock, I think the next place where we 
made a halt was Bakewell, for the' purpose of seeing 
Haddon Hall. I was a good deal impressed by the 
antiquity and picturesqueness of this building, but 
I was much more struck by the caverns of Castleton, 
where our Derbyshire tour came to an end. Indeed, 
I still think that the great Peak Cavern at Castleton, 
with its grand entrance, like a vast arched gateway, 
in the face of a lofty and naked cliff, is the finest 
specimen of a cavern that I have ever seen, though 
I am told that the cave of Adelsburg in Austria is 
much finer. Humboldt, who, when treating of 
caverns in his "Relation Historique" especially men- 
tions this of the Derbyshire Peak, seems to have 
been greatly impressed by its singularity and 
grandeur. 

My chief botanical acquisitions in Derbyshire, in 
the tour of 1820, were the pretty yellow mountain 
pansy, Viola lutea, very abundant about Matlock and 
Castleton ; that curious, pale, fleshy root-parasite the 
Lathrcea Squaniaria, which we found in the woods, 
below the High Tor at Matlock, and which I have 
never since seen alive ; and the Arenaria verna, and 
Thlaspi Alpestre, remarkable for flourishing especi- 
ally amidst the mineral heaps thrown out from the 
lead mines. 

At Malvern I learnt by degrees more and more to 
enjoy the beauty of scenery, I was very fond of 
standing on the ridge of the hill, which commanded 
glorious views in both directions : — on one side over 
the fertile and highly cultivated plain of Worcester- 
shire, divided so regularly by hedges into square fields 
that it looked like patchwork, with the bold mass of 
Bredon Hill standing up like an island in the middle 
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of it, and the Cotswolds bounding it in the distance ; 
— on the other side, over the much more varied 
surface of Herefordshire, with its rich woods and 
range beyond range of hills, in picturesque grada- 
tions of distance to the far mountains of South 
Wales. 

Another pleasure I well remember in those Mal- 
vern days was to look down from the ridge of the 
hills, on a fine autumn day, and see huntsmen and 
hounds pursuing their sport amidst the copses and 
fields below, and listen to the cry of the pack as it 
came up mellowed by distance. 

I do not well remember in what year it was, but it 
was early in my Malvern life — when I was nine or 
ten years old — that my father began to read aloud 
to me select bits of Shakespeare, an author with 
whom I then first made acquaintance ; and finding 
how much I enjoyed it, he and my mother persevered 
in the practice, till I became familiar with many of 
the best plays. Of course at that age I was not able 
really to appreciate the glorious poetry ; what I 
relished, as I remember, was first, the incomparable 
fun and drollery of FalstafF, and the merry contests 
between him and Prince Hal ; next the splendid 
chivalrous character of Hotspur, and a little later 
(when I began to be pretty well read in Plutarch), 
the grandeur of Coriolanus and Csesar, and Brutus 
and Cassius. Afterwards, when I was left alone with 
my nurse Maria for a winter (that of 1820-21 I 
think), Shakespeare was one of the books which my 
mother left with me for my amusement and in- 
struction ; and I did study it diligently. 

Walter Scott's poems were also among my most 
favourite readings in those days. My mother de- 
lighted in them, and would read or recite them to 
me over and over again, dwelling on all their merits 
and explaining any difficulties, with such a loving 
care, that these poems have ever since been associated 
in my mind with the idea of her. They were the 
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first poetry (with the exception perhaps of Pope's 
Homer) that I ever really enjoyed, and it may be 
owing partly to those early predilections that I even 
now read Scott more often, and relish him more than 
people in general seem to do. With his novels I 
made acquaintance rather later, though still in my 
Malvern days ;— "Ivanhoe" I remember was the first 
I read, " Waverley" the second — both with my mother 
—and both I rather think in 1820. I delighted in 
them, and I still vividly remember the enthusiasm 
with which my mother read Flora Maclvor's Appeal 
to the Clans and what gratifying approbation she 
bestowed on my attempts to read like her. 

Langhorne's Plutarch was another of the books 
with which I became well acquainted during my 
Malvern days, and it interested me exceedingly. 
Plutarch's " Lives " is a book 1 should certainly com- 
mend all boys to read, as I think it eminently fitted 
to cultivate noble and exalted sentiments. 

My dear mother, who was deeply, earnestly, un- 
affectedly religious, not only attended closely to this 
branch of my education when she was with me, but 
impressed strongly upon me the duty of carrying 
on, in her absence, the religious observances of the 
day. 

When I was at home at Mildenhall (for I was 
recalled thither for a part of every one of these years) 
my studies, principally in French and arithmetic, 
were pursued more steadily and systematically, under 
my father's direction, and I believe I made tolerable 
progress in them. Arithmetic I detested most 
cordially, and have continued to do so ; to French 
I had much less decided dislike, even to the gram- 
mar. Of Latin I learned nothing till I was either 
twelve or thirteen years of age — I am not sure 
which. 

Edward and I pursued our studies — pari passu — 
side by side, for though he was two years and a half 
years younger than I, his studies had been free from 
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those many and long interruptions which ill-health 
and my Malvern banishments had occasioned in mine, 
and therefore he was at least as far advanced in 
learning as I was. 

Besides the reading which I have already men- 
tioned, one of my principal amusements, and indeed 
occupations, during this time of my life, was drawing. 
This I had begun very early — indeed, my memory 
hardly goes back to a time when I did not try to 
draw animals or flowers, and in particular to copy the 
prints of such objects in books. I well remember 
how once, at Mildenhall, I was discovered embellish- 
ing the white skirting-board of the nursery with 
drawings of birds and beasts : a proceeding for which 
I was scolded by the nursery-maid, but applauded 
and encouraged by my mother, when the case was 
referred to her. At a somewhat later time, I was 
indefatigable (as, indeed, was Edward also) in copy- 
ing birds from Bewick, and the copy of that delightful 
book which was in my father's library, and is now in 
mine, bears marks (1 fear) of careless usage on our 
part. In the lonely winter at Malvern I had no such 
resources, but I had the courage to attempt to draw 
birds from nature ; and our landlady good-naturedly 
got her husband to shoot birds for me to draw. I 
remember drawing a Ring-Ousel, and a Brown Owl, 
which were thus procured for me. I had in early 
days become fond of romances of chivalry, and 
delighted in reading (in the English translations, of 
course) " Amadis de Gaul," and " Palmerin of Eng- 
land," as well as the romances included in Percy's 
and Ellis's collections. 

I do not remember in what year it was, but 
probably either in 1819 or 1820, that I met with 
a translation of the famous " Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice " (formerly ascribed to Homer : but, of course, 
really belonging to a much later time). The idea 
took my fancy exceedingly, and after reading the 
story over till I was was quite familiar with it, I set 
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to work to make drawings of the battles such as 
I imagined them from the poem, arming the warriors 
as they were there described. 

Williamson's "Oriental Field Sports," and Daniell's 
" Rural Sports," suggested the subjects of very many 
of my drawings, and thus it came that my Mousi- 
carians were sometimes engaged in shooting grouse 
or pheasants, sometimes in spearing wild boars or 
tigers. It is rather amusing to me to recollect that 
my imaginary people were thus represented as en- 
tirely devoted to two pursuits (wars and the chase) 
which have had in practice no attractions for me. 

Botany continued to be my favourite study, in fact 
my hobby, throughout the early years of my life at 
Malvern, though towards 1821 a taste for ornithology 
began to assert some rival claims. But Botany has 
the great advantage of being much more easily 
pursued in a practical way. 

Of society, during the time I had to spend at 
Malvern, I can say little. I remember Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Charles) and Lady Charlotte Lemon ; 
though indeed, my recollections of that date are 
more of Lady Charlotte than of her husband. 
Many years afterwards, I learned to know and to 
love him, by my delightful experience of days 
spent in his house at Carclew, in 1841, one of the 
most agreeable reminiscences of my bachelor life. 
He had then been many years a widower, and 
childless; and in the church there I saw tablets 
to the memory of Lady Charlotte and their two 
children. 

I think it was in the year 1822 — the last summer 
which I spent at Malvern— that Mrs. Lock and her 
two daughters came hither, and, of course, we (for 
my mother was there, and I think Edward also) saw 
a great deal of them. The elder daughter, Cecilia, 
was very handsome, and I well remember that she 
was the first lady whom I ever admired for her 
beauty, and for some time she figured in my imagina- 
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tion as the representative of Oriano and other heroines 
of romance. 

I knew French tolerably well at ten years old ; but 
1 think it must have been in the winter of 1821-22 
that my father began to give me lessons in Latin ; 
and that these were resumed after I returned home 
from Malvern in the latter part of the summer of 
1822 ; while I was at Malvern in this last year, a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood, a Mr. Deane, was 
engaged to read Latin with me for an hour or two in 
the day. 



CHAPTER II 

HOME EDUCATION 

At last, in 1822, it was decided that my health was 
sufficiently established for Malvern to be no longer 
necessary, and, accordingly, in the autumn of that 
year, 1 took my leave of the place where I had spent 
so considerable a part of my childhood. 

In the autumn of that same year, 1822, Mr. 
Matthews (Frederick Hoskyns Matthews) whom my 
father had engaged to be private tutor to me and my 
brothers, arrived at Mildenhall. He remained with 
us in that capacity for five years, till we went abroad 
in the autumn of 1827 ; and his character and instruc- 
tions have remained deeply impressed on my mind, 
so that I may fairly consider him as one of those who 
have had an influence on my life. 

He was one of the youngest (I rather think actually 
the youngest) of a very numerous family in Hereford- 
shire ; his father was a partner in one of the principal 
banks at Hereford : his eldest brother, Charles Skinner 
Matthews, was one of Lord Byron's intimate asso- 
ciates at Cambridge, and was looked upon as a young 
man of high promise, though of considerable eccen- 
tricity; but he was drowned in the Cam before he 
had done anything to justify the hopes of his friends. 
Another brother, Henry, was the author of a pleasing, 
though not very profound work, the " Diary of an 
Invalid." Our Mr. Matthews was a little more than 
ten years my senior ; he had been educated at Shrews- 
bury school under Dr. Butler, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; how it was that he failed to obtain a 
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Fellowship in the latter I do not know. 1 He knew 
thoroughly well what he professed to teach us — Latin 
and Greek and Mathematics — and I think he was a 
very good teacher. In classics at least, I know that his 
instructions have remained very much impressed on 
my mind ; so that particular passages of the ancient 
authors frequently recall to mind his particular 
phrases and modes of construing. 

Mr. Matthews had been a contemporary at Trinity 
College of Macaulay and Praed, and acquainted 
(though I think not intimate) with both of them, and 
he talked much of the brilliant talents and grand 
promise of both. But it seems rather strange to us 
now, looking back on their actual performances, to 
know that they were then considered as rivals. 

Mr. Matthews was well read in English literature, 
at least in that of the eighteenth century, to which 
he was very partial ; indeed, his taste was altogether 
regulated by the canons of criticism which prevailed 
in the time of our grandfathers ; he was steadily 
devoted to the "classics" in English as well as in 
Greek and Latin. Of French, I think he had but an 
imperfect knowledge, and of other modern languages 
none at all. 

Under Mr. Matthews' tuition, then, we settled into 
a regular, steady, continuous course of study, in which 
Edward and I soon made satisfactory progress. I 
cannot honestly say that, at first, the new system was 
very agreeable to us, or that we and the tutor got on 
very well together, without at least, occasional diffi- 
culties. By degrees we got used to one another's 
ways ; he was pleased with Edward's and my diligence 
and progress, and at last we became very good friends. 
I had always been of sedentary, and in some degree 
of studious habits ; and though the subjects of my 
voluntary studies were very different from those to 
which my attention was restricted by our tutor, yet 

1 I believe that he had a decided and conscientious dislike to "taking 
Orders " in the Church. 

I. — C 
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my instinct of docility, and my strong desire to please 
my father and mother, were sufficient, I believe, to 
make me a satisfactory pupil. Edward, unlike me, 
had the physical strength and energy, which might 
have led him rather to cultivate the favourite sports 
of boys ; but his passionate love of knowledge made 
him devote himself to books with as much ardour as 
if he had cared for nothing else. Under Mr. 
Matthews' tuition we two advanced with a pretty 
equal pace ; we soon passed from Latin into Greek, 
and in the course of the five years we had gone 
through many of the principal works in both lan- 
guages. I can by no means give a complete list of the 
books we read ; but I well remember the first six 
books of the iEneid, nearly the whole of Horace's 
Odes, and most of his Satires and Epistles : Ovid's 
Epistles and many portions of the Metamorphoses ; 
the tenth and some other Satires of Juvenal ; Cicero 
on " Old Age " ; (1 do not remember that we read 
with Mr. Matthews anything else of Cicero than the 
" De Senectute " ;) many books (I am not sure how 
many) of the Iliad ; the " Prometheus " of iEschylus ; 
the "(Edipus Tyrannus," "Ajax," and some other 
plays of Sophocles ; several of those of Euripides ; 
select portions of Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
Anacrean. 

Mr. Matthews, as a true orthodox scholar of the 
public school type of course thought it necessary that 
his pupils should go through the drudgery of making 
Latin verses — invito, Minerva. I hardly know that 
any part of the time of my youth was more 
thoroughly wasted than the hours I was compelled 
to spend on these Latin verses. I had no particular 
talent or inclination for mathematics ; but neither 
had I any special incapacity for it ; indeed, I liked 
algebra well enough ; and giving my best attention 
to Mr. Matthews' instructions before he left us, I had 
entered on the mysteries of the Differential Calculus. 
In fact both Edward and I had studied so well that 
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I think I may say, if we had gone at once from Mr. 
Matthews to Trinity College, we should have been 
qualified to take very good places at Cambridge. Of 
course, these studies had not so entirely occupied my 
time or thoughts as to exclude all attention to my 
old favourite pursuits of natural history. Through 
the greater part (if not the whole) of 1822, and 
perhaps a part of 1823, Entomology continued to be 
the favourite ; but before the summer of 1823, I had 
completely dropped the study of insects, and given 
myself up to that of minerals, in which my father 
could heartily sympathise with me and assist me, as 
it had for several years been one of his hobbies. I 
soon grew quite fanatico for this pursuit— as much 
absorbed in it as I have ever been in Botany. As 
much of every day as could be spared from " lessons," 
meals, and necessary exercise, I devoted to my dearly 
beloved minerals, studying them not only in books 
(Aiken, Phillips, Jamieson), but still more in my 
father's cabinet ; I must own that my mineral studies 
were not very profound. I was not mathematician 
enough to follow Haiiy's researches into the formation 
of crystals, and though I dabbled in Chemistry so far 
as to examine many fragments of minerals with the 
blow-pipe, I did not go deep into either the theory or 
the practice of that grand science. My father at the 
same time took a wider range and studied Geology 
with as much ardour as Mineralogy; but I did not 
follow his example till a later time. In the spring 
or early summer of 1823, we boys had the great 
pleasure of accompanying our father and mother in a 
tour to Hampshire, the Isle of Wight and Wey- 
mouth. 

My father's uncle, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, 
had died in March, 1821, and my father had succeeded 
to the estate ; but he found everything at Barton in 
such a neglected state, and the house itself requiring 
such extensive repairs and improvements, that it was 
impossible to make it our home till after a consider- 
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able time ; and in fact Mildenhall continued to be our 
residence until the summer or autumn of 1824. The 
autumns and winters of these years were gay times ; 
my father and mother then received a great deal of 
company, principally their friends from London, with 
whom their acquaintance had begun in their Medi- 
terranean days. Among the guests there were not a 
few who had been prominently engaged in the Great 
War against France. But I can remember only 
names, and but few even of them ; principally Sir 
Edward Codrington, Sir Henry Torrens, Sir Herbert 
Taylor. 

My father's old aunt, Mrs. Gwyn, was of course a 
regular visitor at our house at Mildenhall. 

The impression which has remained on my mind of 
those years — from the autumn of 1822 to that of 
1827, or at least to the beginning of my mother's 
illness, is that of a happy, peaceful time, with no 
material vicissitudes, no remarkable events, nothing 
(as far as I know) to disturb the tranquil current of 
our days. My health, though not robust, was good ; 
I made quiet and satisfactory progress under Mr. 
Matthews' teaching, in those studies which my father 
wished particularly me to pursue ; I had plenty of 
leisure and opportunity for my favourite pursuits ; 
my intellect was gradually expanding ; I had no cares 
or anxieties ; I was as yet a total stranger to the 
plagues of money ; I met with uniform kindness from 
both my parents and more than kindness from 
my mother. Indeed, I hardly know how I could 
have been otherwise than happy with such a mother. 
I can never regret that I have to look back on my 
boyhood and early youth as a happy, happy time, 
exempt from the severities of old-fashioned discipline 
as well as from the anxieties of mature life. 

To the best of my knowledge, my mother never 
spoiled me or my brothers ; she never allowed us to 
do what she knew to be hurtful ; she never tolerated 
any confusion between right and wrong ; never showed 
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passion or selfishness in reproving us for our faults ; 
she did not confuse and worry us by a multiplicity of 
petty precepts and prohibitions, but when she once 
laid down a rule on some serious and important 
matter, she required it to be steadily observed. 

In the latter years of our life at Mildenhall, 1822- 
24, I was a very keen sportsman in an innocent way: 
not that I was yet allowed to carry a gun, but my 
father, who was in those days fond of shooting, and 
a very good shot, very often allowed me to follow 
him when he went out with his gun and dogs ; and I 
took great delight in these rambles. Battues were 
hardly yet in vogue in those days, at least my father 
did not care for them ; what he enjoyed was partridge 
shooting, and a good deal of the pleasure, I think, 
consisted in watching the skill and sagacity of the 
dogs. I have already mentioned my assiduous study 
of Daniell's " Rural Sports " and similar works ; and 
what with such books, and with the attending my 
father over the fields, I became in imagination a keen 
sportsman, and longed for the time when 1 should be 
allowed myself to carry a gun and to kill game. That 
permission was to be granted when I should be sixteen 
years old. My sixteenth birthday came, and my 
passion for field sports had quite evaporated ! — and 
it never returned. 

In the spring of 1824 (I think it was), my father 
and mother took me and Edward and Henry with 
them to London, where we remained, I think, two 
or three months, in order that we might have lessons 
in dancing and riding, and also that we might be 
introduced to some of their friends. What I did 
enjoy, in this visit to London, were repeated visits 
with my father and mother to the British Museum, 
where I passed hours of indescribable delight (and 
I could gladly have spent days) in studying the 
minerals. There were, indeed, even then, a magnifi- 
cent collection, and well arranged, and my father, 
having made acquaintance with Mr. Children, who 
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had then the charge of that department of the 
Museum, enjoyed the advantage (which I was 
allowed to share) of studying them in the tranquillity 
of "private days." 

Among my father's and mother's friends whom 
I saw during this visit to London, Dr. and Mrs. 
Somerville were those whom I remember as most 
particularly kind and friendly to me, and whom 
I liked the most. I was not at that time qualified 
to understand and appreciate, the extraordinary 
intellectual powers of Mrs. Somerville, but I could 
feel the peculiar gentleness and simple kindness of 
her manners, and I learned much from her and Dr. 
Somerville in my favourite study of Mineralogy, to 
which, in those days, they also were much devoted. 
They made me very happy by their great good- 
nature in giving me a large number of specimens 
of minerals, several of them rare and valuable ; 
these still remain in the cabinets at Barton. One 
day, 1 remember, my father took me to the rooms 
of the Geological Society, and introduced me to 
Dr. Buckland and Mr. Warburton, with whose 
names I was already well acquainted ; indeed, I had 
read and admired Buckland's " Reliquiae Diluviana? " 
— and was very glad to see such a famous man. 

In the summer or autumn (I am not sure which) 
of 1824, we removed to Barton, and settled our- 
selves in our new home. 

Not long after our arrival at Barton, Hanmer * one 
day took it into his head to fish in the trumpery 
little pond which had been formed in a corner of the 
new pleasure ground ; and he hooked an unfortunate 
newt. We therefore looked into Pennant's British 
Zoology (our only authority in those days on 
zoological matters) and we found that, according to 
that authority, the creature was a kind of lizard. 
We therefore settled forthwith that the pond should 
be called Lizard Lake, and Lizard Lake it has been 
ever since. , His youngest t rother . 
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My mother found at Barton a garden ready 
walled, quite sufficiently large both for flowers and 
kitchen garden, and well adapted for those purposes ; 
so she soon formed a very pretty and well-arranged 
flower garden, in which she cultivated many beauti- 
ful and interesting things. She managed to grow 
successfully many fine tropical plants ; a great part 
of them raised from seeds sent to her by friends in 
distant countries. Indeed, one plant, the Justicia 
speciosa, Roxb., (Peristropha Nees) was recorded by 
Sir William Hooker in the "Botanical Magazine," as 
having made its first appearance in England in my 
mother's hothouse. This I remember was sent to 
her from St. Helena ; having no doubt been raised 
there in a garden, for its native country is Bengal. 
Other interesting plants which flowered in the hot- 
house at Barton were — Ccesalpinia (Poinciana) pulche- 
rima (which deserved its name), Calathea Zebrina. 

My mother took in Loddiges' " Botanical Cabinet," 
a work which was of great use to her, in suggesting 
plants worth ordering for her garden, besides supply- 
ing concise instructions for their culture. Of strictly 
scientific botanical information it contains none, but 
the plates are (in general) remarkably good, spirited 
characteristic likenesses of plants, though usually on 
a small (sometimes a very small) scale. 

My father had begun the Arboretum at Barton 
almost immediately after he had come into possession 
of the place, forming it out of three paddocks ; and 
many of the finest trees in it were planted between 
1822 and 1827. What is called the American 
Garden (which is in effect a part of the arboretum) 
got that name because it was intended more especi- 
ally for the cultivation of what were then known 
to gardeners as American l shrubs, including Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, Magnolias, and many 
others, for the most part of the mountains and 
forests. 

1 Of which, by the way, very few are natives of America. 
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The Magnolia acuminata has grown into a beautiful 
and stately tree, while its congeners, Magnolia 
tripetala and Magnolia auriculata, are far from 
thriving. The Carolina Allspice Calycanthus Jloridus, 
which was one of the shrubs planted at that time, 
has thriven very well. 

During these years at Barton, until my mother fell 
into bad health, we saw much company — not only 
(as at Mildenhall) old friends from London, but also 
numerous families of the neighbourhood. Of course 
our studies under Mr. Matthews were not interrupted 
on this account; the hours devoted to classics and 
mathematics were as regular and as strictly observed 
as before. 

I return to the early days of our life at Barton — 
the autumn and winter of 1824 and spring of 1825. 
My old love for botany had returned in full force, 
and I began that autumn and spring to search eagerly 
for plants in my walks around Barton. In the winter 
and spring of 1824-25 I first took up a new branch of 
the same science —the study of Mosses, which I soon 
began to find very attractive. The neighbourhood of 
Barton is by no means rich in mosses ; being nearly 
flat, and everywhere highly cultivated, without rocks 
or bogs, or old and extensive woods. But, thanks to 
our moist climate, a good many of these beautiful 
little plants are to be found almost everywhere in 
England, and I was tolerably diligent in searching for 
such as were within my reach. My dear mother had 
made me a present of a small but very useful 
microscope, and after copying a great number of the 
plates in " English Botany " I began to draw some of 
the mosses from Nature ; I succeeded well enough to 
be encouraged to persevere, and went on till my 
collection of drawings became considerable. I cannot 
describe the pleasure I took in these pursuits ; even 
at the present day, the sight of my old specimens, 
and my old drawings recalls something of the old 
enjoyment, which I experienced in those happy times. 
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In the spring of 1825, my anxious mother's fears 
were awakened by some symptoms which were 
thought to threaten a return of my old delicacy. She 
determined to try the efficacy of sea air and sea 
bathing ; Cromer was the place fixed upon, and she 
took me thither in May or June, 1825 ; my brother 
Henry being also of the party as well as our cousin 
Bessie, 1 whom she at that time had taken under her 
care. 

My studies were not entirely interrupted during 
this interval of absence from home ; we took with us 
a Lexicon and some other books, and I remember I 
read at Cromer part of the " Ajax " of Sophocles, 
and corresponded with Edward on our respective 
readings in Greek. 

1 found near Cromer the Bartramia pomiformis, 
but no other moss which was new to me. 

In July, my father joined us there, and we returned 
home with him, by a very circuitous route, spending 
some days at Yarmouth, and one or two at Aid- 
borough. These were to me dehghtful days, above 
all the one at Yarmouth, when my father took me 
with him to make the acquaintance of Dawson 
Turner, whose reputation as a botanist was so familiar 
to me, that I looked on him with absolute reverence. 
A man who possessed such a knowledge of botany, 
and such a beautiful botanical library, appeared to 
me, one of the greatest and most fortunate of men. 
He was extremely kind to me, and made me a really 
valuable present of his volume on Irish Mosses — a 
small book indeed, but quite a gem in its way. 

Another day of extreme enjoyment to me, was 
when my father took us out some miles from Yar- 
mouth, and leaving the carriage in the road we spent 
some hours in botanizing in the Fen, near Fritton. 
It was the first opportunity I had had of botanizing 
in a genuine undrained fen, and it was one remarkably 
rich in interesting plants. I was indeed delighted 

1 Afterwards Countess of Arran. 
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with many which were novelties to me at the time, 
but which I afterwards found to be abundant near 
Mildenhall, such as Comarum palustre Ranunculus 
Lingua, Myriophyllum verticillatum, Utricularia vul- 
garis. But there was one curious plant, which though 
it grew in profusion in that fen, I have never seen 
since — the Stratiotes aloides. 

Osmunda Begalis was another plant which I saw 
in these Fritton bogs for the first time, and which I 
never could find in West Suffolk. It is a rare plant, 
I believe, in the Eastern counties generally, but grew 
in abundance, and very large and luxuriant, in the 
bogs of which I am now speaking. We went to 
Malvern late in the autumn of 1825 ; my mother and 
I together with my brother Henry, and cousin 
Bessie. 

In the spring of 1826, my father and mother took 
me to " Woods," at that time a celebrated shop for 
books on Natural History ; and they made me a 
present of a really valuable book, Dillenius' celebrated 
work on Mosses. I need not say that I studied it 
assiduously. In the summer of the same year, 
Edward and I enjoyed a delightful tour with our 
father and mother. We travelled, as before, leisurely, 
making short day's journeys, and stopping by the 
way wherever there was anything interesting to be 
seen. Our first day's journey (July 30th) reached no 
further than Cobham ; the reason of our stopping 
there, was, that my father and mother wished to see 
their old friends, Sir Graham and Lady Moore, who 
were living there. 

The 2nd of August we went on by Romsey, to 
Salisbury, where we spent the 3rd. The 5th of 
August we made a long day's journey, by Yeovil, 
Crewkerne, Chard, and Honiton, to Exeter, and 
this day I met with the first botanical treat that I 
had had on this journey. Just as we were about to 
begin the descent of Yarcombe Hill, between Chard 
and Honiton, my father and mother observed a bit of 
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swampy ground, not far from the road, which looked 
botanically tempting ; we all left the carriage, and 
went to explore it, and in a few minutes I found three 
plants which were quite new to me. Narthecium 
ossifragum (with which I was especially delighted), 
Drosera longifolia, and Rhynchossora alba. 

The next day we went from Exeter to Dawlish, 
and at the latter place we spent the time delightfully 
till the 17th of August, being the guests of Colonel 
(Sir George) Napier and his sister Emily ; 1 my real 
acquaintance with them began at this time ; both of 
them were as kind as possible to me. With Aunt 
Emily I had a special bond of agreement, as she had 
a real love of Botany. 

I struck up a great friendship with the two girls, 
Sarah and Cecilia 2 — a friendship never to end but 
with life — if then. Both were beautiful in their 
different ways. Sarah, who was then twelve years 
old, had even then the gentle, pensive, peculiarly 
fascinating style of beauty which was so remarkable 
in her later years, and which so well corresponded 
with her lovely mind. Cecilia (aged seven) was the 
merriest little creature imaginable, full of spirits 
and fun. 

Sarah had a passionate love of music, and a 
remarkable talent for it ; Cissy at that time did not 
care for it, and when the grand performances began, 
she used slyly to entice me away to play in the 
garden. My father seems, judging from his journal, 
to have been rather disappointed in the coast scenery 
about Dawlish, but he found some objects of 
geological interest in the cliffs of red sandstone and 
conglomerate (Triassic) and in the overlying Green- 
sand of Haldon. I spent a great deal of time very 
much to my satisfaction in botanizing, finding many 
plants which were new and interesting to me. Rubia 
peregrina, in the hedges ; Senebiera didyma on the 

1 Afterwards Sir Henry Bunbury's second wife. 

2 Daughters of Sir George Napier. 
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low ground near the village ; Euphorbia Portlandica, 
on the Warren ; Lycopodium clavatum on Haldon ; 
Scutellaria minor, in boggy spots on Haldon. Our 
delightful stay at Dawlish came to an end on the 
17th of August, and we proceeded that day to 
Totness on the Dart, making a little deviation from 
the direct road, to see Berry Pomeroy Castle. The 
18th we went by Ashburton to Ivy Bridge, and on 
the 19th to Plymouth, seeing much of the fine and 
interesting country about the skirts of Dartmoor. 

We all were delighted with the scenery of Ivy 
Bridge, and I was not less so with the profusion and 
variety of Mosses growing on the rocks beside the 
stream. Between Ivy Bridge and Plymouth we 
went some miles out of the direct road to visit my 
father's old friend Sir John Colborne (afterwards 
Lord Seaton) who was living at a place called 
Puslinch. We stayed at Plymouth the whole of 
the 20th. 

August the 21st we went by Tavistock to 
Launceston, where we were much struck with the 
singular character of the Church — built entirely of 
granite, and with every single stone elaborately and 
variously sculptured on the outside. The old Castle 
was also observed. My father had intended to make 
an excursion from hence to Tintagel, but was dis- 
couraged by reports of the badness of the roads ; 
for which reason we went back to Oakhampton. I 
found a great deal to interest me and my mother 
in the botany of the country around Oakhampton, 
especially in the wooded dells and along the banks, 
whether rocky or boggy, of the streams. Above all 
I was delighted with that exquisite little plant the 
Campanula hederacea. I admired also the Osmunda 
regalis, which I saw in great abundance, and in 
various stages of growth ; 1 had here the oppor- 
tunity of observing young seedling plants of the 
Osmunda, which look very different from the mature 
fern, so that some of the old botanists took them 
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for altogether different species. I found besides, 
Lycopodium Selago, Lastrea, Oreopteris, Pinguicula 
lusitanica and many Mosses. From Oakhampton 
we went on the 24th of August to Clovelly, and at 
that most beautiful and singular place we spent the 
29th. We were all very much impressed by its 
beauty and peculiarity. 

Our next halt was at Ilfracombe, which we reached 
(by Bideford and Barnstaple) on the 31st of August ; 
and at Ilfracombe we stayed three days, so much 
were my father and mother delighted with the 
scenery. Our Western tour, which I enjoyed so 
much that I still remember it with great delight, 
terminated at Bath, from whence I suppose my 
father and Edward proceeded directly homewards, 
while I went with my mother to spend a few days 
with my Uncle William, 1 and Aunt Caroline, 2 who 
were then living at Bromham, near Devizes. My 
mother and aunt (two of the most admirable of 
women) loved each other most tenderly and truly. 

In the following winter, 1826-27, in what month 
I do not remember — occurred the first separation 
that had taken place in our family since the death of 
my little sister. My youngest brother, Hanmer, just 
thirteen years of age, was taken to Portsmouth to 
enter as a midshipman on board the Asia, under 
the command of Sir Edward Codrington, It must 
have cost my mother a pang, loving her children as 
she did, to send one of them, so young, into an 
adventurous and hazardous profession. 

Yet perhaps it was less difficult to her, than it 
might have been to some mothers ; at least she must 
have been somewhat prepared for it, for she had 
always cherished such a feeling of intense love and 
admiration (I might almost say adoration) for the 
two heroic professions, the military and the naval ; 
she had been so much used in talking with her 
children, to expatiate on the glories of those pro- 

1 Sir William Napier. 2 Sister of his mother. 
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fessions, and to hold up distinguished soldiers and 
sailors as models for imitation, that she must 
certainly have been prepared for the practical result 
of her lessons. 

Moreover Hanmer was going to sea under favour- 
able auspices, as Henry Codrington, an intimate 
friend, was a lieutenant on board the same ship, and 
there seemed to be no threatening danger, for no one 
dreamed of war as likely to be near. 

Both Edward and I, in the years of which I speak, 
read fairly through Gibbon's "Decline and Fall." 
There was a great deficiency in our supply of 
historical knowledge ; to instruct us in the earlier 
history of Rome, to bring us down to the time 
at which Gibbon begins, we had nothing but Hooke 
and Goldsmith ; the one very dull, the other ex- 
cessively superficial. For Grecian history we read 
Mitford — very clever, but utterly one-sided and 
untrustworthy. A more recent work, and a very 
important and valuable one, which I read, by my 
father's desire, during this time of quiet and of 
intellectual activity, was Hallam's "Middle Ages." 
It had not long been published, and it had made a 
great impression on my father, who read many 
portions of it aloud to my mother and me. He had 
been especially struck by some magnificent passages 
relating to Italy. 

I do not know how long the state of my mother's 
health had excited the anxiety of my father before 
I was aware of his uneasiness. I well remember 
that it was in the summer of 1827 — I think in June 
— that he first told me of it, or at least of the effect 
it produced on his plans. We were on our way from 
Barton to Southwold, whither my mother had been 
advised to go for a time, for the benefit of the sea 
air ; and while the horses baited at Botesdale, my 
father and I took a walk in the lanes of the neigh- 
bourhood. It was then that he first told me that 
the state of my mother's health had for some time 
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made him very uneasy, that she seemed to grow 
worse instead of better; and that he had at last 
made up his mind to go abroad with her and us three 
boys before the winter of that year. 

It was, I think, in the same walk that my father 
first (as well as I remember), began to talk to me 
about his political views and objects. He explained 
his political creed, which was that of a wise, liberal- 
minded, and reasonable Whig, distinct alike from 
Toryism and Democracy. But he went on to say 
that, even if my mother's health had not compelled 
him to go abroad, he had no serious thoughts of 
entering Parliament, or political life, at that time ; for 
there was nothing that he perceived in the political 
state of the time, calculated to excite any warm 
feeling of party spirit, or to call for any patriotic 
zeal. He added, however, that this state of tran- 
quillity was not likely to be durable, and that it 
might not be long before he and other men who 
took a warm interest in the welfare of the country, 
might feel themselves called upon to proclaim openly 
their views on public affairs. 

In fact that summer was not over before the 
unexpected death of Canning put an end to the 
delusive calm. I hardly remember to have seen my 
father more shocked and agitated by any political 
event than he was by the death of George Canning. 



CHAPTER III 

FIRST TRAVELS ABROAD 

When we set out from Barton for our foreign tour 
(from which my dear mother was never to return), 
I was of the age of eighteen years and about eight 
months. 

I must say of my youthful days, as Gibbon says : — 

" I seldom mounted a horse, I never handled a gun." 

We (that is to say my father and mother, my 
brothers, Edward and Henry, and myself, with I do 
not exactly remember how many servants) landed 
at Calais on Saturday, October 13th, and spent the 
night there. This was, for my brothers and myself, 
our first introduction — I might almost say to a new 
world — so new and so strange did almost everything 
appear which met our eyes and our ears, on first 
landing on the other side of the Channel. Even at 
the present day, when so many years of continual 
peaceful communication between the two countries 
have done much to smooth down the differences, 
and when, above all, the sameness of railway travel- 
ling has done so much in the same way, even now 
one cannot cross over to Calais or Boulogne without 
being struck with many differences between the 
ways of the French and our ways. In 1827 the 
contrast was much more striking. Most especially 
we were impressed by it, when, on the following 
morning, we saw the turn out for the commencement 
of our journey by post to Paris. The rough, strong, 

33 
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but unkempt-looking horses, the harness of long 
ropes, leaving what seemed an unreasonable distance 
between the horses and the carriage ; above all, the 
huge jack-boots and the huge whips of the pos- 
tillions ; all these peculiarities, so strongly marked 
out from what we had ever seen in England, filled 
us with wonder and amusement. 

We were still more amused when in proceeding 
along the road, we heard the noise (I might almost 
say the tune) which the postillions made by the crack 
of their great whips whenever we approached a post 
house or rattled through the streets or a village or 
town. 

We remained at Paris from the 18th to the 27th 
of October, and employed our time pretty diligently 
in sight seeing, for the French capital was as new 
to my father as to his sons. He was very much 
interested and delighted by the numerous and strik- 
ing monuments of taste, magnificence and utility, 
with which Napoleon the First had enriched his 
capital ; and in his journal my father expatiated at 
length on these works : the Bridges, the Quays, the 
Bourse, the wide streets, the immense magazines for 
grain and for wine, the Abattoirs, the Reservoir for 
supplying the city with water, and various other 
great works for ornament and use. In such matters 
Paris in those days appeared to have greatly the 
advantage over London. We were much interested 
by the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, which contained 
the monuments of so many famous men. 

I remember that at the time at which I speak, and 
for some years before and after, I was disposed to be 
a much more zealous admirer of Napoleon than 
I have ever been since. His astonishing career was 
then comparatively recent ; the overpowering im- 
pressions it had left on men's minds, causing some 
almost to view him as a demi-god, and others to 
denounce him almost as a demon, were still fresh and 
vivid. I had latterly been a good deal under the 
i. — o 
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influence of my Uncle William, who was one of the 
absolute worshippers of Napoleon ; and though my 
father was much more sane and temperate he could 
not fail to be greatly interested in the achievements 
of the great Corsican, and gratified by beholding the 
recent traces of his power and genius. I had read 
and heard enough of the recent history of Europe 
to understand why my father admired Napoleon and, 
as was natural in a lad of eighteen, I rushed head- 
long from admiration into enthusiasm. 

Proceeding southward, by Valence, Montelimart 
and Pont St. Esprit to Nismes, we were in an almost 
continual state of delight with the beauty of the 
scenery, which was unlike anything I had seen 
before. While the horses were changed at Derbieres 
(between Valence and Montelimart) my father and 
I ascended a very steep and remarkably arid hill 
behind the town, and I was immediately struck with 
the peculiarity of its vegetation ; it was clothed, 
rather thinly, with Box, Juniper, stunted Evergreen 
Oaks, and a greyish thorny shrub allied to Cytisus, 
amidst which grew, abundance of Lavender, and 
several other plants which were new to me. 

Before reaching Avignon we made a deviation 
from the direct road in order to see, first the famous 
Pont de Gard, and then, the antiquities of Nismes. 
We were all delighted with the beauty and grandeur 
of the Roman aqueduct itself, and almost more still 
with the remarkable scenery amidst which it is 
situated. Here, too, my botanical zeal was highly 
excited. I never previously saw in any one place 
such a multitude of curious and interesting plants 
as among the thickets and warm sunny rocks 
(screened from the violence of the Mistral) down by 
the river, just below the "Pont du Gard." The 
vegetation was in fact that which is especially 
characteristic of the Mediterranean region : here 
I first saw, growing wild, the Smilax aspera, As- 
paragus acutifolius, Jasminumfruticans, the Paliurus, 
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and the Adiantum. I saw likewise at the same place 
that very curious insect, the Praying Mantis. 

It was while at Nismes that we first heard of the 
battle of Navarino. This naturally caused my father 
and mother much anxiety, for they knew that their 
son Hanmer, being on board the British Admiral's 
ship, must have been in the thick of the fight, and 
exposed to much danger. It was not till arriving at 
Marseilles on the 17th, that they received letters 
with the information that poor Hanmer had lost his 
arm in the battle, while behaving with so much 
courage as to earn high commendation from his 
superior officers. On the 2nd December we reached 
Frejus (the ancient Forum Julii, the birth-place of 
Agricola, and celebrated in modern times as the place 
where Napoleon landed on his return from Egypt, 
and embarked when banished to Elba. On the 3rd 
we went over the L'Estrelles to Cannes, a most 
beautiful country ; a little beyond Cannes the road 
proceeds along the margin of a pretty bay where 
Napoleon landed on his return from Elba, and in 
which was lying the frigate La Syrene, on board 
of which Admiral de Rigny was at the battle of 
Navarino. From thence we went on to Antibes, 
the last post in France, crossed the river Var, which 
separates the French dominions from those of the 
King of Sardinia, and reached Nice late at night. 

I never saw elsewhere so great a number of priests 
— one meets them at every turn, and their black 
dresses and queer hats are very ungraceful. The 
people of the lower class here are very swarthy in 
complexion, "the colour of mahogany," but often 
handsome, and the dresses of the women are pretty 
and picturesque, especially the nets of various 
colours they often wear on their heads, though the 
most usual coiffure is a coloured handkerchief tied 
over the head and under the chin. 

On the 10th we left Nice on our way to Genoa, 
not by post as we had hitherto travelled, but with 
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vetturini, who supplied us with two horses to the 
open and four to the closed carriage, and rode them- 
selves. We rested for some time to bait the horses 
at Mentone, an inconsiderable place, but with a 
pretty good inn ; then proceeded to Ventimiglia, our 
destination for the night. 

We arrived at Genoa on December 13th, and 
remained there four months. While there Sir 
Edward Codrington sent Hanmer to stay with us 
to recover from the amputation of his arm. 

To Miss Napier. 
Villa Majon, Genoa, March 31st, 1828. 

Dear Aunt Emily, 1 

How can I possibly make an adequate apology 
for my long silence ? I have not written to you 
since we were at Lyons, and that, I am afraid, is 
more than four months ago. 

I cannot find any excuse to offer except my 
dilatory habits, and therefore I believe the best thing 
I can do is to acknowledge my fault, and throw 
myself on the mercy of the court. Having done 
this, the next thing is to attempt to make reparation 
as far as I can, by giving you some little information 
(such as it is in my power to communicate) relative 
to the botany of this region. As for sending you 
a list of all the plants which I have observed since 
we entered Italy, it is out of the question, for such 
a list would occupy as much space as a moderate- 
sized letter. The environs of Genoa are extremely 
hilly, presenting in fact scarcely any plain ground, but 
a succession of hills, variously grouped and increas- 
ing in height from the seashore up to the main ridge 
of the Apennines. The less considerable of these 
are covered with olive-trees, as indeed are the lower 
parts of all, the rocky soil being formed into a 
succession of terraces, which are richly cultivated, 

1 His cousin, Miss Napier, afterwards his father's second wife. 
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so that corn appears under the olive-trees, and vines 
frequently along the margin of the terraces. Higher 
up, where cultivation ceases, the steep, rocky sides 
of the mountains are rich in a variety of beautiful 
wild shrubs, most of which are favourite ornaments 
of our English gardens : — 

Arbutus, Myrtle, Erica arborea, Cistus salvifolius, 
Alaternus, and Ilex, are very abundant, and in some 
sheltered nooks and hollows attain a considerable 
size ; the Mastic (Pistacia Lantiscus) is less common. 
The Erica arborea is now in full bloom, and has a 
very beautiful appearance, being from two to four 
feet high, very much branched, somewhat pyramidal 
in its general form, and covered with a profusion of 
delicate white flowers. Of trees there is certainly 
a considerable scarcity ; chestnut is almost the only 
sort that grows on the mountains, and of this there 
is no great quantity, except in some particular places. 
With respect to herbaceous plants, I am under some 
difficulty, for it would be impossible to give you even 
a brief account of the species which are new to me, 
and a mere list of names would probably be neither 
amusing nor instructive. However, I cannot omit 
the beautiful tribe of Orchideous plants, in which 
this neighbourhood, even so early as the present 
month, appears to be peculiarly rich. I have already 
found three species of Serapias, two of Orchis, and 
two of Ophrys, all growing on the open steep sunny 
sides of the mountains, among short grass. Of the 
two species of Ophrys, one is O. aranifera, the Spider 
Ophrys, which I suppose you know by description, 
as it is a British plant, though a rare one : here it is 
very common, and the earliest of the tribe, flowering 
before the end of January — the other is O. arach- 
nites, almost intermediate between the Spider and 
the Bee Orchis, having pretty nearly the lip of the 
former, though more variegated, with pink petals like 
the latter. One of the Orchises is our common 
English O. Morio, — the other appears to me to be 
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a cream coloured variety of O. mascula, though 
some authors have considered it a distinct species. 
But the three species of Serapias are the most 
worthy of notice, being all beautiful, all remarkable 
in form and colour, and all strangers to Britain, — I 
cannot resist giving you a brief sketch of them. 
The first and handsomest of the three, Serapias 
cordigera, has large flowers, five or six in a spike, 
with the petals united very firmly into a kind of 
hood of a purplish colour, and the lip of the nectary 
divided into three lobes, of which the two side ones 
are erect and rounded, while the central is heart- 
shaped, pointed, pendulous, and very hairy in the 
upper part ; colour varying from a deep brownish 
red to a purplish rust-colour. This species is 
abundant in several places near Genoa, and is one 
of the most singular and handsome plants of its tribe 
that I have seen. The second, S. Lingua, flowers 
later, is a more slender plant, with very much smaller 
flowers, though similar in form ; the lip is deep red, 
almost crimson, but quite white towards the base, 
and is scarcely at all hairy. The third, Serapias 
triloba, is less remarkable in appearance, the lip 
being in three blunt, equal spreading lobes ; quite 
smooth, and of a pale rosy purple ; this however is 
much the most rare of the three, in fact I have only 
found a single specimen of it ; while the other two 
seem to be not uncommon here. These three are 
altogether singularly interesting and attractive plants, 
but unfortunately, like most of the Orchis tribe, lose 
their beauty entirely in a dried state, so that except 
as memoranda it is scarcely worth while to preserve 
specimens. I have therefore carefully made coloured 
drawings, which I hope some time or other to have 
an opportunity of shewing to you. — I have moreover 
found here some plants which are natives of Britain, 
though of very rare occurrence there, — such as 
Pulmonaria officinalis, Symphytum tuberosum, Hya- 
cinthus racemosus, Crocus vernus, and Helleborus 
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yiridus. It is remarkable that some plants which 
in England are natives of low meadows, grow here 
at a considerable elevation on the dry rocky parched 
sides of the mountains ; this is the case in particular 
with Orchis Morio, Crocus vermis, and the common 
cowslip. 

Among the most common wild flowers here are 
Anemone hortensis, Anemone Hepatica, and Globu- 
laria vulgaris, — this last a very pretty little thing 
with delicate blue flowers. Under walls and in 
narrow stony lanes, grows a small species of Arum 
(A. Arisaema), the spatha of which is curiously 
marked with regular longitudinal stripes of brown 
or dark green. There are very many other plants 
which I would describe if I had room, and if 
I thought that it could be amusing to you. 

My father and I are just at present alone, the rest 
of the party being all gone on a trip to Spezia, 
aboard the Gulnare, having now been absent five 
days, although the wind has been very fair. 1 fancy 
the extreme fineness of the weather has tempted 
them to prolong their cruise, and perhaps Colonel 
Light, having once got his vessel out of the harbour 
of Genoa, is inclined to give her and his men some 
exercise, before he returns. Hanmer left us at the 
same time, on board the frigate Rattlesnake, to 
return to Malta, after having been with us nearly 
three months, — a time very pleasant to us and I 
believe to him also. He seems to have thriven upon 
his Navarino adventure, being in excellent health, 
and far merrier and more constantly in good spirits 
than he was before he left England ; and I never saw 
any one more attached to his profession, or more 
proud of it. It does put me out of all patience to 
see the way in which some of the English news- 
papers speak of the battle of Navarino, and their 
utterly unfounded attacks upon Sir Edward Codring- 
ton. To leave this digression ; — I will fairly own 
that Genoa at first disappointed me much, but after 
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the first week or two I began to like it, and it has 
continued improving and gaining upon my affections 
more and more every week, insomuch that I shall 
be really sorry to leave it, which we must do in 
about a fortnight, to make a tour in Tuscany, 
though I am in hopes that we may return hither for 
the summer. Our stay has been rendered peculiarly 
pleasant by Hanmer having been with us so long. 
The place itself also has many attractions, and 
indeed I have not seen any book of travels that 
does it justice. The palaces are on the greatest 
scale of magnificence, — the collections of pictures 
numerous and good, — the climate delightful, — the 
society agreeable, — and the general view of the city 
and bay is of a degree of beauty which pleases one 
more and more every time one sees it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

[On the 19th of April Sir Henry and Lady 
Bunbury and their three eldest sons travelled by 
La Spezia, Carrara, Lucca, Pisa, and Florence, to 
Sienna ; where they spent ten days with Captain 
and Mrs. Henry Napier very agreeably. From 
thence they visited Florence, Bologna, Parma, 
Modena, and Milan, and returned by the Lake of 
Como to Genoa, where they arrived about the 
middle of July. 

Sir Henry had taken a large house in Genoa, Villa 
Mari, finely situated on the hillside above the city : 
but his wife's health had become worse, and it was 
thought advisable to remove her for a time to Nervi, 
a small town on the coast, a few miles east of 
Genoa. 

Here she died on the 15th of September very 
suddenly. There had been so little apprehension 
of her immediate danger, that her husband, to whom 
she was dearer than anything else on earth, was 
absent on a short excursion he was making with his 
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son Edward through the Alps near Turin, so that 
at the time of her death she was alone with her sons 
Charles and Henry. Charles wrote later in his 
memoir of his father : — 

" I might be tempted to dwell for some time on 
my mother's character, but I feel that it is utterly 
out of my power to do justice to her by anything 
I can say. It is indeed impossible for me to imagine 
a better mother. Hasty observers might have 
thought her too fond, too indulgent; but, with all 
this indulgence, her watchfulness was unceasing, and 
no symptom of selfishness, or any other moral evil, 
could escape her notice and reproof. She delighted 
in teaching her children, and taught them so pleas- 
antly, that the memory of those early instructions 
is still treasured among their dearest remembrances. 
As I write, the image of her dressing-room, in which 
we used to sit and draw and read with her, rises up 
in my mind. It was not only, or mainly, by regular 
lessons that she taught us, but by watching, en- 
couraging, and guiding our intellectual tendencies, 
and fostering every indication of taste or talent. 
What she was as a wife, will perhaps be sufficiently 
shown by a passage in one of my father's letters to 
her brother, Henry Stephen Fox, soon after her 
death. 

" He writes thus : — ' My existence has been so 
completely identified with my poor Louisa, that 
I cannot clear my head from the strange confused 
impressions, which make me feel it almost impossible 
that I should be alive and she should be no more. I 
believe there never were two persons who had come 
to rely for their comfort and tranquillity of mind 
upon their mutual affection and confidence more 
than your sister and myself.' " 

Charles Bunbury goes on to say, " she had a well 
cultivated mind, and delighted in poetry. In litera- 
ture as in ordinary life, her taste was much guided 
by her moral feelings, and her feelings were always 
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pure, generous, and noble. No one had a more 
generous indignation against everything mean, sordid 
or cruel ; no one had a more tender charity and 
compassion for the weak, the erring, and the un- 
fortunate. Her piety was deep, earnest, and 
unwavering, but it was eminently cheerful ; her 
religion was as free from gloom and austerity as 
from intolerance. In the month of October my 
father made a short tour in the Tyrol, taking with 
him his three sons, hoping that the fine scenery and 
the variety of new objects might benefit his health, 
both of body and mind." 

On their return to Genoa they found Henry 
Stephen Fox, his mother's brother, whom they had 
long expected, arrived there, and established in the 
Villa Mari. He was at that time Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Naples. His visit had been promised and 
expected for months before, but although he had 
been informed of the illness of his sister, whom he 
had not seen for many years, he was, perhaps, not 
aware of her danger, and had thus, with his usual 
habit of procrastination, delayed his coming until it 
was too late. He was a man whose talents promised 
him a brilliant career ; but neutralized by a want of 
concentration, and of firmness of purpose, they only 
served to render him a delightful companion. 

He remained at Villa Mari with his brother-in-law 
and nephews, until the end of the winter, when he 
set out before them for Rome. Soon after Sir 
Henry broke up his establishment at Genoa, and he 
and his sons travelled to Florence, and thence to 
Rome by the beautiful and interesting route of 
Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, Spoleto, Terni and Narni. 
They arrived at Rome about the end of February, 
and remained there about two months. 

In the month of September Sir Henry returned to 
England with his two eldest sons, Henry Bunbury 
having been left at Zurich, to study French and 
German, and military drawing. 
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In October, 1829, Charles and Edward Bunbury 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge.] 

To his Father. 
Trinity College, Tuesday, March 16th, 1830. 

My dear Father, 

I suppose you are waiting to hear from us 
before you write, and perhaps you will call me (as 
you once did before) an abominable bumble-bee, for 
not having written sooner, but I have put it off from 
day to day in the hope of having something interest- 
ing to tell you. I went to the Cambridge ball last 
Wednesday, and liked it very well. The number of 
Cantabs at the ball was not sogreat as I expected ; 
there were some of our best Trinity men, Milnes, 1 
Arundel Fitzroy, — and some on the other hand who 
were most curious specimens of Cambridge men. I 
stayed till the end of the ball, and did not get back 
to my lodgings before three o'clock, which is a thing 
which has never happened to me before at Cam- 
bridge. 

I have retrieved my Union reputation by a speech 
last Tuesday, for which I have been very much com- 
plimented ; it was certainly much better than any 
I had made before, because I had fully arranged my 
ideas and knew what I wanted to say, and then the 
words came of themselves. We had a debate yester- 
day on the Union with Ireland, in which Edward 
made his first speech, and succeeded extremely well 
—a hundred times better than I did in my first 
attempt. He and one other man spoke in favour of 
the Union — five against it ; yet when we came to 
a division, the majority against it was only eight. 
Among the speakers on that side was Mr. Matthews' 
friend Praed, 2 who was a distinguished member of 
the Union, while he was an Undergraduate — he 
made the best speech I heard that evening. 

1 Afterwards Lord Houghton. a Winthorp Praed. 
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Last Sunday we breakfasted with O'Brien, 1 who is 
a very agreeable clever fellow, and after breakfast 
a party of us (consisting of O'Brien, Milnes, Grey, 
Cavendish, Duncan, Fitzroy, Edward and I) set out 
for a rambling walk across the country, over hedges 
and ditches, the active ones of the party leaping 
them, and the rest scrambling over as they could. 
Afterwards we went to St. Mary's to hear the 
sermon, and then paraded about the college walks 
until dinner time — and a tea-party at Fitzroy's rooms 
finished the day. You cannot think how much more 
I have enjoyed this last month than any previous 
part of my "academical career," and I daresay the 
summer term will be very pleasant, but I shall then 
have to make a new arrangement of my time, as 
there will not be the long evenings which have 
hitherto afforded me so much reading time. With 
Mr. Coddington we have gone through Trigono- 
metry, and entered upon one of the second year's 
subjects, the Theory of Equations, which as far as 
we have gone yet, is not very difficult. 

They have chosen a new Vice-master, who rejoices 
in the name of John Brown ; the only remarkable 
thing I have yet heard of him, is that it is very 
likely he may change the dinner hour of the College. 
Milnes is going after all to take his degree quietly 
this term, instead of publishing a pamphlet, but he 
talks of coming up again next term to make a fare- 
well address to the Union. He will really be a loss 
here ; in spite of his conceit and his oddity I like him, 
he is so thoroughly good natured, and so amusing. 
I hear he is going to Mr. Wyvill's in the vacation ; 
I should like to know what he and Mr. Matthews 2 
will think of each other, for I cannot imagine two 
characters more totally different. 

I wrote to my aunt on Saturday. I hope I shall 
soon get a letter from you, and hear that you are 

1 A very intimate friend of Charles Bunbury's. 
8 Their former tutor, who went to Mr. Wyvill's. 
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quite well, and Mrs. Gwyn the same. We have not 
yet been much plagued by the east winds ; I do not 
know how they may have been in London. 

Ever your affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

[Charles Bunbury while at Cambridge did not 
neglect his favourite study of natural history; he 
wrote in " Lindley's Introduction to Botany," pub- 
lished 1830, as follows : — 

"I first read this book when I was a student at 
Cambridge in 1831, the same year that I read Lyell's 
Principles of Geology (the first volume at least) and 
the two books made as deep an impression on me 
as any books I ever read, and gave me entirely new 
views and ideas of the whole of their respective 
sciences. Till then I was almost entirely a Linnean 
Botanist. C.B." 

Charles Lyell's book was also published in 1831. J 

[In the summer of 1830 Sir Henry Bunbury was 
elected member for the county of Suffolk, and soon 
after the Suffolk election he set out for Pau in the 
south of France, where he was married on September 
22nd to Miss Emily Louisa Augusta Napier, the only 
surviving daughter of Colonel the Honourable George 
Napier and Lady Sarah Napier. She was first cousin, 
once removed, to Charles Bunbury's mother ; the one 
being grand-daughter of Lady Holland, the eldest 
daughter of the second Duke of Richmond ; the 
other, daughter of Lady Sarah, who was the youngest 
daughter of the same Duke. Miss Napier at the 
time of her marriage was residing with her brother 
George at Pau. It was a marriage productive of 
much happiness, both to Sir Henry and his sons. 
Her two nieces Sarah and Cecilia Napier were dear 
to these sons as sisters ; the youngest of these sisters 
became in after years the wife of Charles Bunbury's 
brother Henry.] 
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To his Father. 
Trinity College, Sunday, April 17th, 1831. 

My dear Father, 

If I do not grow conceited, I am sure it will 
not be the fault of the Dons, for they have been 
loading me with compliments ever since I came up. 
But seriously, it is a great satisfaction to find that 
what we did in the examination was so much 
approved of, and that we are considered likely to 
take very good degrees, in classics as well as mathe- 
matics, if we persevere. Mr. Peacock and Mr. 
Evans have both strongly recommended me to read 
for the Classical Tripos, which I had before had no 
thoughts of doing ; but with such encouragement I 
shall certainly set to work in earnest, though rather 
late, as I have now less than two years before me. 

Believe me, 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

[In the autumn he caught cold, and had a painful 
abscess in his right ear, and his father dissuaded him 
from taking his degree, fearing the effect which the 
strain of work might have on his health. 

His father was very anxious that he should enter 
political life early, and take an active part in the 
affairs of the country, but before he did so, it was 
thought desirable that he should visit foreign coun- 
tries ; and from his fondness for botany, and from 
his uncle Mr. Fox, being Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
it was settled that he should go there.] 



CHAPTER IV 

MADEIRA AND BRAZIL 

To his Father. 

Funchal, Monday, June 17th, 1833. 

My dear Father, 

Here I am safe and sound in the capital of 
Madeira, and a very strange-looking capital it is. 
We landed here about eleven this morning, having 
had on the whole a very favourable passage, though 
with very little wind latterly, and to-morrow morning 
we are to re-embark. I suffered somewhat from 
sea-sickness during the first five days, and was nearly 
a prisoner in my cabin, as I found the sickness could 
be pretty well kept off by lying still, and though 
I was certainly not comfortable during that time, 
yet I suffered less than I expected, and slept well at 
night. It is curious how comparative comfort is ; 
to lie stowed away in a little ill-scented pigeon-hole 
six feet by three (which they dignify by the name of 
a cabin) is certainly not luxury, but it is much better 
than sea-sickness. Latterly I have felt no qualms, have 
recovered my appetite, and have been able to admire 
the beauty of the nights, which have been lovely 
enough to make up for more inconvenience than I 
have suffered ; last night I stood a long time admiring 
the phosphorescence of the sea, which showed itself 
very prettily, in frequent and bright momentary 
flashes. After a ten days' voyage I should at any 
rate have been ready to admire Madeira, but it is 
really a very picturesque and beautiful island, all 
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a mass of mountains, the sides of which, steep and 
rugged as they are, are very well cultivated wherever 
it is possible for anything to grow, and, as seen from 
the water, appear beautifully variegated with vine- 
yards, cornlands, wood, and rock. The tops of 
the mountains, wherever they are not hidden by 
the clouds, appear very rugged and savage, the shores 
are almost everywhere high and precipitous, and the 
water of great depth, even to the very foot of the 
cliffs. What I have seen of this island (for we 
coasted it for some hours this morning) is not unlike 
some parts of the Genoese coast, but the strange 
white forms and varied colours of the volcanic rocks 
render its appearance still more striking. 

When we landed here, all was new and strange 
and amusing — the narrow, crooked, pebble-paved 
streets, the old shabby-looking houses with their 
lattices and worm-eaten balconies, the wild, uncouth 
look of the half-naked, mahogany -coloured inhabi- 
tants, the vast leaves of the banana waving over the 
garden walls — at every instant there was something 
to attract my attention. But I must do the aforesaid 
mahogany ragamuffins the justice to say, that I never 
met with a more civil set of people, not a peasant 
but pulls off his queer little cupola-shaped cap when 
he meets you. Soon after landing, I and one of my 
fellow-passengers set off on horseback up the moun- 
tains, and we had such a ride as I never had before, 
up and down paved lanes that were almost perpen- 
dicular, and across ravines by paths where I should 
never have imagined that any horse could possibly 
tread. But I did see the most magnificent scenery, 
the finest mixture of the rich and the picturesque 
that can be imagined, and feasted my eyes with the 
sight of fuchsia hedges and gardens full of bananas 
and Indian figs. In short, I am delighted with 
Madeira, and have laid in a fresh stock of spirits 
to carry me on to Rio. I must not in gratitude 
forget to mention that Mr. Gordon, a Madeira mer- 
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chant, who was one of my fellow passengers hither, 
has asked me to dine with him to-day, given me 
a most excellent dinner, and moreover promised to 
forward this letter to England by the first oppor- 
tunity, for there is no regular packet from Madeira. 

Ever your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

P.S. — Love to dear Emily and to Edward if he is 
still with you. 

To the same. 

Rio de Janeiro, July 24th, 1833. 
My dear Father, 

You may talk as you please of Italy and 
Switzerland, but I never saw anything at all equal 
in beauty to the neighbourhood of Rio, and I should 
doubt whether the world can produce anything to 
match it. The city itself lies rather low, but on 
both sides of it, as well as opposite, gentle hills 
covered with gardens, and white houses extend along 
the shores of the bay, and behind them rise the most 
picturesque mountains, ridge beyond ridge, and peak 
beyond peak, in endless succession, some rounded, 
some strangely jagged and serrated, some shooting 
up into sharp, naked peaks and spires of rock, and 
all clothed for the greater part with thick forests. 
At the mouth of the bay these mountains approach 
so near together as to leave but a narrow entrance, 
guarded on one side by a very remarkable mountain 
called the Sugar-loaf, a shard regularly - formed 
pyramid of rock, almost without vegetation, rising 
boldly from the sea to the height of 900 feet. 

From this narrow mouth the bay spreads into 
a vast sheet of water, like a great lake, enlivened 
with innumerable vessels of all sizes, and studded 
with a great number of wooded islands, and the 
view is terminated by the lofty range of the Organ 

I. E 
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Mountains, dimly seen in the blue distance. Imagine 
all this with such a sky and such a colouring as Italy 
can hardly equal, and with all the richness and mag- 
nificence of tropical vegetation. I am afraid my 
description will give you but a very faint idea of this 
glorious scenery, but I shall never forget it, and if 
the voyage had been much longer and more unpleasant 
than it was, I should have thought myself amply 
repaid by what I have seen since I landed here. 
How I wish that you and Emily and Edward were 
here to enjoy the scenery with me. But Emily 
would not like to stay long, for the town is very 
noisy, and the heat is great ; even now it is what we 
should call in England very hot summer weather, 
and this is about the coolest time of year. The 
mornings and evenings however are pleasantly cool, 
and I find the weather agree very well with me, nor 
does it prevent my taking a good deal of exercise ; 
two different days I have been on foot for five hours 
together, botanizing on the wooded hills near the 
city. I should tire you with my raptures if I were 
to enter on the subject of botany, or attempt to 
describe the extraordinary richness and variety of 
the vegetation in the woods about here, the strange 
and infinitely varied forms and foliage of the trees, 
or the singular appearance of the climbing plants 
which rise to the tops of the highest trees, looking 
like great cables, and of the epiphytes which, hang- 
ing from branches, adorn the old trunks, and mantle 
the moist shady rocks. All the pictures that I have 
so often drawn in my imagination fall far short of 
the reality ; my expectations are more than fulfilled, 
though I have not been more than a few miles from 
the city. It is true that at this season there are com- 
paratively few plants in flower, but as everything 
I meet with here is new to me, I have plenty of 
occupation, particularly among the ferns, of which 
there is a profusion in the woods. I have been rather 
surprised with meeting with a considerable variety 
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of mosses and lichens, which one hardly expects to 
see in a tropical country. 

My dear Father, I cannot express how thankful 
I am to you for indulging me with a visit to this 
delightful country, the recollections of which will 
be an enjoyment to me as long as I live. 

To the same. 

Rio de Janeiro, August 22nd, 1833. 

My dear Father, 

His Excellency 1 is come at last; he arrived 
last Saturday, and was, as you may suppose, a good 
deal surprised at finding me here. He came in an 
American merchantman that he had hired; and had 
touched at a number of places in his way, staying 
some time at Porto Alegre, St. Catherine's, and St. 
Sebastian, which accounts for his delay, He is be- 
come a great botanist, and has made a fine collection 
of plants at the different places where he stopped, 
many of which are probably new, and he has 
promised me duplicates of them all. His account 
of Buenos Ayres has determined me not to go 
thither, he says it is the most horrible place in the 
world, without one single attraction of any sort or 
kind, and as for scenery, he says, you have on one 
side a river that looks like a muddy sea, on the other 
a goose-common 1,200 miles wide, in comparison 
with which Newmarket Heath is mountainous and 
picturesque. The journey across the Pampas is be- 
come impracticable, or at least extremely dangerous, 
by reason of the Indians. At Buenos Ayres he 
made acquaintance with Bonpland, who is grown 
very un-European, and so fond of Paraguay that he 
is going back there. 

August 3Qth. I returned on Wednesday from 
a visit to Mr. March's place in the Organ Mountains. 
My excursion was very interesting and initiated me 

1 His uncle, Henry Stephen Fox, Minister, Rio Janeiro. 
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a little into the mode of travelling in this country. 
I had the opportunity of seeing a Brazilian forest in 
all its glory, and a wonderful scene it is, well worth 
coming all this distance to see, the amazing height 
of the trees, the endless variety of their forms and 
foliage, the strange appearance of the innumerable 
epiphytes, that load their trunks and branches, the 
huge snake-like climbers, the excessive thickness of 
the underwood, the beauty of the bamboos, fern 
trees and palms, are things of which one cannot 
form an adequate idea without having seen them. 
Mr. March's farm is situated on a kind of table-land, 
or as it were on the first floor of the mountains, 
amidst beautiful green pastures, with magnificent 
peaks towering above. The elevation above the sea 
is about 3,100 feet, and the climate is so much cooler 
than that of Rio, that all kinds of European fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated with success, and the 
thermometer sometimes falls nearly to the freezing 
point. Our return was rather fatiguing. On Tues- 
day I rode 30 miles in the rain, and part of the way 
was down an excessively steep rocky path, little 
better than a water-course, which would be almost 
impracticable for anything but a mule. Up to the 
beginning of this week we had had a long continu- 
ance of very hot weather — unusually hot for this 
time of year, as I understand — the thermometer 
every day at 82 or 83 degrees in the shade ; now it 
is a good deal cooler, and we seem likely to have 
much rain. I am as well as ever I was in my life, 
and I do not find that the climate makes me at all 
languid or disinclined to take exercise. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you of a negro 
merry-making that I saw at Mr. March's. It was 
by far the strangest scene I ever witnessed ; there 
was a good number of blacks, men and women, 
dancing by firelight in a kind of outhouse, and what 
with the irregular red gleams of the fire on their 
uncouth figures, the darkness of the rest of the 
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buildings, the extraordinary contortions of the per- 
formers, the strange wild monotonous chant and 
violent clapping of hands, it gave me more the idea 
of a witch's sabbath than anything I ever saw. I 
often wish that I had your talent for drawing, to 
sketch some of the innumerable strange figures that 
one sees here. 

Pray give my best love to dear Emily and George. 1 
Ever your most affectionate, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

To the same. 
Rio de Janeiro, Friday, November 22nd. 

My dear Father, 

I have taken my passage to Buenos Ayres by 
the next packet. I do not intend to stay there long, 
but I shall probably find enough in the way of 
botany to amuse me for a month or so, and at any 
rate it will be pleasant as a variety, and as Buenos 
Ayres is a place of some notoriety, it would be a 
pity to return to England without seeing it. You 
can have no idea how disagreeable the weather has 
been since I last wrote, till this last day or two ; a 
thick, yellow, smoky-looking fog hiding all the land- 
scape, and making the heat ten times more stifling 
and oppressive, the sun appearing through it no 
bigger than the moon, and of that lurid red colour 
which he sometimes puts on in London. I have 
often thought of the Ancient Mariner, "All in a hot 
and copper sky," etc. If I were to judge from my 
own experience, I should say that the climate of Rio 
was abominable beyond all abomination, but I under- 
stand this is a very extraordinary season. I often 
ride to the Botanic Garden, which is about seven 
miles off, in a beautiful situation ; it is not a rich 
collection, but there are some very fine Eastern 
plants, and it is interesting to see the Bamboo, the 

', General Sir George Napier, K.C.B. 
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Cinnamon, the Bread-fruit, and the Jack-tree flourish- 
ing luxuriantly in the open air. Another favourite 
ride of mine, is along a broad sandy beach beyond 
the mouth of the harbour, with noble rocky moun- 
tains on one hand, and the open sea on the other, 
with a fine surf breaking on the shore. It is a 
delightfully wild and lonely place, frequented by 
nothing but sea-gulls. I have not observed here 
very much that is interesting in the way of geology ; 
the only rocks are granite and gneiss, which seem to 
pass into each other, but the granite is the more 
abundant of the two, and is in some places of a very 
fine quality. The gneiss has a very pretty appear- 
ance from the great quantity of small red garnets 
imbedded in it. I have met with no other minerals, 
not even crystallized quartz. It is extraordinary 
that with an inexhaustible supply of such fine 
materials for road making close at hand, the roads 
about Rio should be so grievously bad as they are — 
and yet I am wrong, it is not extraordinary, for these 
people would rather submit to any inconvenience 
than take the trouble to remedy it. The granite for 
building is brought into the city in rude bullock-carts 
with very clumsy wheels, and as the Brazilians think 
it improper to grease these wheels they creak and 
groan, and scream in the most diabolical way. I do 
not know whether I may not have mentioned this 
before, but it is a nuisance that continually forces 
itself upon one's attention. 

November 23rd.— It has been raining for the last 
two days without intermission, and as hard as it can 
pour ; the whole atmosphere seems as if it were con- 
verted into water, and the streets of the town have 
become rivers. 

Pray give my best love to all your party. I sup- 
pose Edward is with you by this time and hope he 
has got quite well. My next letter will be dated 
(barring accidents) from Buenos Ayres. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBTJRY. 
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To Lady Bunbury. 
Rio de Janeiro, Friday, November 1st, 1833. 

My dear Emily, 

I am very much obliged to you indeed for 
your very amusing letter, which I will lose no time 
in answering. Your account of the books you have 
been reading interested me very much but at the 
same time was rather tantalizing, for you may well 
suppose I have no opportunity of meeting with new 
books here. I am the more likely however to be- 
come well acquainted with those that I brought 
with me, and I will take this opportunity of thank- 
ing you heartily for your Shakespeare, which is really 
a treasure to me, and has charmed away many a 
tedious hour, both on the voyage and since I arrived 
here. Though I cannot boast much of my pro- 
ficiency in astronomy, I certainly was rather struck 
with the different appearance of this hemisphere, 
particularly in that part of the voyage when we 
could see a portion of each ; but we northerners have 
considerably the advantage — the southern hemisphere 
is much less brilliant than the other, and I was 
particularly disappointed in the Southern Cross, 
which I had imagined to be something very splendid. 
I do not know anything that impresses so strongly 
on my mind the feeling of the great distance which 
now separates me from my country and friends, as 
the reflection, which often occurs to me here when 
I am looking at the stars, that my friends in Europe 
cannot even see the same stars. Perhaps it will not 
be disagreeable to you if I say a few words about 
botany, which is the chief thing I have to attend to 
here. Of all the strange plants of this country, 
those that have made the most impression on me are 
the tree-ferns and the bamboos, of which I had a 
very imperfect idea before ; even our beautiful 
Osmunda regalis gives no idea of the tropical tree- 
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ferns, for their mode of growth is quite different ; 
they rise to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, with 
a slender columnar stem like that of a palm-tree, 
crowned with a circle of immensely large and finely 
divided leaves of the most delicate pale green, drop- 
ping gracefully like ostrich plumes. Though less 
majestic than the palms, they are more delicate and 
beautiful. The variety of ferns hereabouts is very 
great ; I have already found about thirty species 
within a walk of the town ; and the Organ Moun- 
tains are still more rich in them. The Cecropia is 
one of the most common trees in these woods and 
a very strange-looking tree it is, with its long, 
slender, naked branches placed in whorls, and each 
terminated by a single tuft of large palmated silvery 
leaves. Uncle Henry 1 has taken a house about three 
miles out of the town, beautifully situated on a hill, 
looking to the sea, across a plain which appears one 
great garden, chequered with grass-fields and coffee 
plantations, with groves and clumps of orange and 
mango trees, and patches of bananas and tall solitary 
palm-trees here and there ; the Sugar-loaf mountain 
full in view, and a picturesque thickly-wooded 
mountain (called the Corcovado) behind. By the 
way, I surprised all my friends here by walking to 
the top of this same Corcovado — not that there is 
any difficulty in it, but the residents at Rio are not 
accustomed to such long walks. I ride out pretty 
often. I am a little surprised, I confess, that neither 
you nor my father mention a word about politics in 
your letters ; I should have been curious to know 
what he thinks of the state of affairs. It is a 
pleasant instance of the perversity of human nature 
that I feel more interested in English politics now, 
than 1 did when it was in my power to have taken 
a part in them. 

Yours very affectionately, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

1 His Excellency Henry Stephen Fox. 
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To the same. 

Buenos Ayres, December 31st, 1833. 
My dear Emily, 

Shakespeare has given, in a few words, so 
complete a picture of Buenos Ayres as will save me 
a world of description : — " Barren, barren ; beggars 
all, beggars all ; marry, good air " — that is to say, 
where it is not polluted by the smell of hides and 
horns, and all the refuse of the slaughter-house. 
Ihe town is regular, well built, and handsome 
enough, but tiresome from its uniformity; the 
country a dreary flat ; the people, handsome savages. 
I have been here just a fortnight, and am already 
tired of the place, but as I am here, I may as well 
stay long enough to make a tolerable collection of 
the plants of this neighbourhood, which I believe are 
not much known. I have already noticed here 
several European and even English plants, but 
whether they are real natives of the country, or 
merely naturalized I cannot undertake to say ; at 
any rate, some of them are very plentiful here, 
particularly the common Fennel, which grows in 
vast abundance in the hedges, among the American 
Aloes. The vegetation altogether has a very 
European character, and one strikingly different 
from that of Rio Janeiro ; almost all the native 
plants here are herbaceous, whereas there the great 
mass of the vegetation consists of trees and shrubs. 
Almost the only elevated objects in the neighbour- 
hood of this town are the American Aloes, of which 
most of the hedges are made, and the long straight 
rows of these tall, stately, flowering stems (for they 
are now in full blossom) have a most singular appear- 
ance. I had fancied that the Pampas came quite up 
to the town of Buenos Ayres, but instead of that, 
the country for four or five miles inland from it, is 
all enclosed, and yet has nothing rich or cheerful in 
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its aspect, being overrun with great thistles, and 
other coarse, unsightly weeds. The river is so wide 
that one cannot see across it, and it might be taken 
for a sea, but it is of the most filthy, muddy colour 
imaginable, and when angry (which it very often is)y 
each wave is crested with tawny foam, like Scott's 
Border river. The soil all about the town is a stiff 
clay, and a day of rain is sufficient to make the roads 
almost impassable. However, as it is but fair to 
shew you both sides of the picture, this place has 
one or two advantages over Rio Janeiro ; and firstly, 
a more agreeable climate. The weather since 1 came 
has been very pleasant, sometimes very hot in the 
middle of the day (yet nothing like the heat of Rio), 
but freshly cool in the evening and night. The 
changes of temperature indeed are frequent and 
rather sudden, so that the place does not suit all 
constitutions. Secondly (which it was very ungallant 
of me not to put first), the ladies are much hand- 
somer ; and thirdly, the town itself is neater, cleaner, 
better built, better paved, and infinitely less noisy. 
The houses are almost all alike, low, flat-roofed, and 
solidly built, enclosing one or more courts, and with 
iron bars before their windows. 

January 1st, 1834. A happy new year to you, 
dear Emily, and many more such. I am very 
anxious for letters, as I had none by the last packet. 
So I hear the Spaniards are beginning to cut one 
another's throats : it is an amusement their Argentine 
descendants are very fond of, which does not con- 
tribute to make a residence here more agreeable; there 
has been a sort of revolution very lately, and though 
all is settled for the present, the storm has left a kind 
of swell behind it. I have been strongly advised by 
Mr. Gore 1 not to venture far from the town. Mr. 
Gore, as you probably know is Charge' d 'Affaires 
here, and a good-natured, agreeable man, but seem- 
ingly very much out of his element in South 

1 Afterwards Earl of Arran. 
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America ; he abhors this place and the people thereof, 
and says that all the wealth of South America would 
not induce him to remain here another year. In 
fact I have found very little difference of opinion 
among the English gentlemen whom I have heard 
speak of Buenos Ayres. I wish, however, that my 
father was here to make a sketch of a Gaucho on 
horseback, wrapped in his ample, many-coloured 
poncho, with his coal-black hair falling down on his 
shoulders, and his bare feet resting in silver-plated 
stirrups. Do you recollect a little rubbishy-looking 
plant by name Coronopus didyma, that grows under 
walls and by way-sides at Dawlish ? That little 
vagrant I have gathered in Madeira, at Rio Janeiro, 
and here ; it seems to be quite a citizen of the world. 
Bonpland is gone back, not exactly to Paraguay, but 
to the Missions adjoining to that country, and it is 
said he intends to remain there five years, to complete 
his collections and observations. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether he will ever make up his mind to 
return to Europe. This place is rich in pretty bulbs 
Amaryllisses, Sisyrinchiums, Morceas, etc., which 
give a very gay appearance to the turf by the river- 
side. Now perhaps you do not know what a Morcea 
is, but you know what a Marica is, and they are so 
much alike that I daresay you would pronounce it to 
be a distinction without a difference ; moreover for 
your further edification, I have taken the portrait 
of this Argentine Morcea, which is a very pretty, 
odd-looking, tawny-coloured flower. Pray give my 
best love to Sarah, and to my dear Lady Disdain. 1 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

1 Sarah and Cecilia Napier. 
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To his Father 
Buenos Ayres, February 17th, 1834. 

My dear Father, 

I expected to have been at Monte Video some 
time ago, but have been detained at this vile place 
by a succession of vexatious casualties. In the first 
place I was wind-bound for a week ; then just as 
I was going on board the packet, a rascally custom- 
house officer chose to search me, and seize all my 
money, so I had to apply to Mr. Gore for redress. 
My money was restored next day, but in the mean- 
time the packet had sailed, and since that time 
I have been dawdling on in expectation of the 
English packet, which ought to have been here some 
days ago. These petty annoyances are all I have to 
tell you of, as I have seen nothing worth mentioning 
since I wrote last, except the diversions of the 
Carnival, which are quite worthy of the Buenos 
Ayreans ; they consist in throwing bucketsful of 
water from the balconies, and tops of the houses, 
upon passengers in the street, and pelting them with 
eggshells filled with water. I rejoice at the prospect 
of returning to Rio Janeiro, which will appear ten 
times more delightful after this abominable dungeon, 
and from thence I shall set out on my travels as soon 
as I can. 

March 17th. I am just returned to Rio de Janeiro, 
I left Buenos Ayres on the 27th of last month, and 
had a very fair passage, stopping two days at Monte 
Video, which is just like Buenos Ayres on a small 
scale. The country about here has been much 
refreshed by the rain, and looks more beautiful than 
ever. The French ambassador at this court, the 
Count de St. Priest, (who was my fellow passenger 
in the Rinaldo) is gone to Buenos Ayres with his 
secretary and his cook ; one of the newspapers of 
that place says that he is not gone on any diplomatic 
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mission, " but solely from a natural curiosity to see 
a city which, for the magnificence of its buildings, 
and the high civilization of its inhabitants, may 
properly be called the Paris of South America.'' 
Poor Paris ! 

My uncle is looking a good deal the worse for the 
heat of the summer, though he says he has been able 
to keep himself tolerably well by not stirring out till 
near dark, and eating scarcely anything. It is now 
a good deal cooler than it has been, though the sun 
is still fearfully powerful in the middle of the day, 
so that one is a close prisoner from nine or ten in the 
morning till four in the afternoon. I am excessively 
obliged to you for Horace Walpole's Correspondence, 
which I found here on my return from Buenos 
Ayres : how full of wit it is, and how curious and 
interesting are the political details 1 I have not yet 
made any use of the gun you sent me ; it is likely to 
be useful when I go up the country, but there is 
nothing here to shoot. I believe indeed I might 
meet with some snipes, if I chose to go forty miles 
for them, and then wade up to my middle in stag- 
nant water under the full blaze of a tropical sun ; 
but I am not yet tired of my life, and when I am, I 
shall choose some easier and less troublesome kind of 
death. 

To Lady Bunbuey. 

Rio de Janeiro, April 26th, 1834. 
My dear Emily, 

I owe you at least a million of thanks for two 
most agreeable letters which I have received since 
I wrote to you from Buenos Ayres, the first of which 
gave me a very interesting account of M. De Candolle. 
But to begin with the second — it is very odd that 
you should have fallen in with my friend the 
Cavaliere, who is certainly a very curious specimen 
of mankind. I laughed mightily at his portraits of my 
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uncle and myself; mine you can judge of; you know 
that my utterance is not very rapid even in English, 
and you may conceive that when I try to speak 
French or Italian it is doubly slow. As for my uncle, 
whatever he may have been formerly, he is become a 
perfect hermit ; he never pays visits, scarcely ever dines 
out, never gives dinners or parties of any kind, and 
lives — not exactly on roots and water, but very tem- 
perately, not to say abstemiously. His hours indeed 
are of the oddest ; he breakfasts at one or two in the 
afternoon, and dines after dark. He takes long 
solitary rides, and botanizes indefatigably, and with 
great success ; I go to see him every now and then 
and we talk over our plants. He says he would not 
remain here for ten millions a year, if he were obliged 
to mix in the society of the place. 

Now for botany : I have no doubt that your little 
crocus with the two green spathes is Iocia Bulboco- 
dium (or Trichonema Bulbocodium, to speak accord- 
ing to the newest authorities), which, as I remember, 
is common in Italy in the early spring, and has quite 
the habit of a crocus. The crocus minimus is cer- 
tainly our Barton friend. The hills about Rio have 
lately been in great beauty with the blossoms of two 
magnificent shrubs or almost trees, one of them a 
Cassia with large branches of gold-coloured flowers, 
the other is of the Melastoma tribe, and has much 
the look of a giant Rhododendron, but the blossoms 
are of a far brighter and richer purple than those 
of any Rhododendron I am acquainted with. A 
great many other plants are now in flower, and 
I have made large additions to my collection since 
I returned from Buenos Ayres. But after all* though 
the vegetation of this country is on so grand a scale, 
and its forms so various and beautiful, I have seen 
nothing in the way of flowers at all equal to the 
enamelled pastures of the High Alps, which I hope 
you will see this summer. Alas ! I did not see the 
eclipse on the 26th of December, for I was then buried 
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in that vilest of all places, Buenos Ayres, and was 
not forewarned of it. 

I have received a very gay, amusing letter from 
Henry, 1 who was on the eve of sailing for New South 
Wales. 

I enjoy this place much more now than before 
I left it, as the cooler weather enables me to work 
and employ myself with some degree of comfort ; 
but pleasant as Rio Janeiro is in some respects, it is 
not a good place for one whose besetting sin is indo- 
lence, for it is difficult to resist the enervating influ- 
ence of the climate. I feel the effect of this on my 
mind more than on my body, for I take habitually 
more exercise than I used to do in England. The 
Count de St. Priest does not seem to be of my 
opinion as to the agreeableness of Rio ; he is so 
disgusted with it that he has given up his appoint- 
ment and is going back to France in a rage. He 
was one of the writers of the " Cent et Un." and it 
is supposed he intends to write a book on the Hun- 
dred and One Miseries of Rio de Janeiro. I hear 
from England that your brother Charles' book 2 sells 
extremely well, and is much admired. Uncle Henry 
said it was sure to succeed, for people would always 
be pleased with a clever attack upon a man in power, 
however little they might care for the merits of the 
question. By the way, the " great philosopher," with 
all his hermitship and his botany, is not a bit less 
satirical, or more disposed to judge mildly of people, 
than he was in Italy ; though as far as regards myself, 
I have found him extremely good-natured, and indeed 
kind. I have not seen Mr. Whewell's 3 book, but 
have read a review of it in the Edinburgh, not on 
the whole very favourable, though the specimens 
quoted are good ; but I would take your word in 
the matter of books. I am curious to see " David 
Crockett," having been much diverted by some ex- 

1 His brother Henry W. Bunbnry. 

2 Sir Charles Napier's "On Cephalonia." ' Bridgewater Treatise. 
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tracts from it in the newspapers. A book that has 
delighted me highly (not a new one indeed, but new 
to me) is Humboldt's "Tableaux de la Nature," which 
my uncle lent me. Before I went to the Rio de la 
Plata I read through his "Relation Historique," which 
I had before only dipped into ; it is to my thinking 
the most interesting book of travels in the world. 

Believe me, yours very affectionately, 

Le petit Fox. 1 

To his Father. 

Ouro Preto, June 10th, 1834. 
My dear Father, 

At last I have the satisfaction of dating a 
letter to you from the Imperial City of Ouro Preto, 
better known in Europe by its old name of Villa 
Rica. I arrived here yesterday in eighteen days from 
Rio, and so far from being knocked up by the journey, 
never felt stronger or in better health ; in fact I found 
the fatigue and inconveniences of the journey much 
less than I had been led to expect, and the interest 
of it far more than enough to make up for them. 
My days' journeys were short, not above eighteen 
miles in any instance, and I was fortunate in having 
a remarkably quiet Well-trained mule, so that my 
attention was not distracted from the observation 
of the country. But to proceed more regularly ; — 
I left Rio on the 23rd of May, early in the morning, 
went by water to the head of the bay and slept that 
night on the Serra de Estrella. For nine days I 
travelled through woods of indescribable luxuriance 
and beauty, continually up and down hills, without 
seeing anything that could be called a village, much 
less a town ; the houses and spots of cultivated 
ground, which are few and far between, lie deep in 
the valleys and are not seen till one comes near to 

1 " The Portuguese Cavaliere had called his uncle the ' great Fox ' and 
him the 'little Fox.' " 
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them. On the 11th day, I got out of the forests, 
and entered upon a high undulating open grassy 
country, a good deal like the Wiltshire Downs, and 
the same day reached the town of Barbacena, but 
there was nothing to detain me there. From the 
2nd of June to the 7th inclusive, my route lay over 
the Downs, which are not beautiful, but amazingly 
rich in curious and interesting planes, of a totally 
different character from those of the forest. Nothing 
certainly can be more complete or striking than the 
change in the vegetation ; instead of giant trees 
covered with parasites, and luxuriant juicy climbers, 
there are short wiry grasses, slender stiff shrubs, at 
most three feet high, with small leaves and gay 
flowers, and pretty little herbaceous plants like 
those of the Genoese hills. Even the woods which 
grow here and there in the hollows, are of a dry and 
dwarfish nature, and quite unlike the virgin forests. 

The 8th I crossed the Serra de Ouro Branco, and 
came into a more mountainous region, but still open 
and bare, and thus continued to this city. The 
geological nature of the country may be briefly 
described : the wooded mountains towards the coast 
are of gneiss ; the soil of the downs or campos is 
a red clay full of fragments of quartz and brown 
iron-stone, without any solid rock near the surface, 
and the mountains on this side of Ouro Branco con- 
sist of a soft kind of mica-slate. This city would 
delight Edward, it is so picturesquely situated, part 
in a deep valley, part scrambling up the sides of 
half-a-dozen steep hills, with the houses standing as 
it were one atop of another, and surrounded by a 
wilderness of huge barren mountains. But a great 
town is not exactly the best place for my pursuits, 
therefore I shall not stay here above a week at most, 
but go on to the English mines. As I shall be con- 
stantly moving about, I shall not get any letters 
from you till I return to Rio de Janeiro, which will 
probably be in September, but I hope you are enjoy- 
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ing your summer in Switzerland as much as I am my 
winter in the interior of Brazil. Really if I had but 
had an agreeable companion, this would have been 
one of the pleasantest journeys I ever made. I have 
slept sometimes in farm houses, sometimes in little 
clay huts which admitted no light but by the door 
and the chinks of the roof, and once almost in the 
open air, that is to say under a rancho, which is 
merely a roof supported on posts without any walls, 
What you would perhaps not expect is that I have 
suffered more from the cold of the night and early 
morning than from anything else. The heat has 
seldom been inconvenient. Anyone who judged of 
Brazil from the city of Rio, would suppose it to be 
much farther advanced in civilization than it really 
is ; the people in the interior live (or get along, as 
the Americans say) in a very rough primitive way, 
and seem quite contented with the absolute neces- 
saries of life. A man who has a large farm and 
numerous slaves, will live on mandiocca flour and 
black beans, and sleep on a mat or an ox-hide. I 
must not forget to mention that Giovanni 1 has been 
quite invaluable to me on this journey, so careful, 
active, and obliging ; indeed, he and the guide have 
taken all the trouble off my hands. 

Among the pleasures of my journey has been that 
of seeing a live Toucan, but I have not attempted 
to preserve any animals, plants and minerals being 
quite sufficient to occupy my time — indeed I have 
not even had leisure to draw any plants since I left 
Rio. Since 1 began this letter, I have rambled a 
good deal about the neighbourhood of the city, and 
found, among other interesting things, a great many 
octahedral crystals of magnetic iron-ore. 

Believe me, your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBUEY. 

1 His servant. 
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To the same. 

Gongo Soco, June 28th, 1834. 
My dear Father, 

I write to you from the house of Colonel 
Skerrett, the Commissioner of the English mines here, 
who has shown me a degree of kindness and hospi- 
tality that I can never forget, and has insisted on my 
staying with him to the end of the month. I have 
been here five days already, and have no hesitation 
in saying that they are the five pleasantest days 
I have passed since I left England. Colonel Skerrett 
and his family have the happy talent of making one 
feel quite at home, and at one's ease, and you may 
imagine how delightful it is to me to find myself in 
such a kind and charming family, and in a comfort- 
able English house, after having been a month 
rambling through an uncivilized country without 
any society than that of my plants and books. I 
have made great friends with the Colonel's children, 
who are very nice little girls indeed, and remind me 
of my cousins 1 at Freshford, though not so pretty. 
To confess the truth, I have been pretty consider- 
ably idle since I came here, yet I do not consider my 
time thrown away, for I have learnt much from 
Colonel Skerrett's conversation, and from what I 
have seen here, especially with respect to the 
negroes, I am every day more and more confirmed 
in my opinion of the benefits of emancipation. In 
England I was an Emancipationist from feeling, but 
my reason is now convinced. Colonel Skerrett has 
freed several of the blacks employed about the mine 
here, and he finds that they work more diligently 
and steadily than they did before, and are in every 
respect more useful and trustworthy ; but indeed it 
is a pleasure to see the blacks here, even the slaves, 
they appear so comfortable and prosperous and con- 
tented, and so much attached to those who have the 

1 The children of Colonel William Napier. 
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care of them, — such a contrast to the slaves of the 
Brazilians ! I have not been down into the mine, 
which is of great depth, but I have seen numerous 
specimens of the gold in its native state, and all the 
processes by which it is separated and freed from its 
matrix. It occurs here disseminated in a substance 
called jacutinga, a mixture of micaceous iron-ore, 
and granular quartz, which is extremely common in 
this part of Brazil, and forms entire mountains ; 
the gold is generally in small particles, and not so 
beautiful as in the specimens from Transylvania. In 
other places not far from Gongo Soco, it occurs in 
quartz rock, but the mines in the jacutinga are 
always the richest. I wrote to you last from Villa 
Rica, where I remained five days, and botanized with 
great success, indeed I have not hitherto seen any 
place so interesting in that respect, and I shall make 
rather a longer stay there on my return. From 
thence I went by Marianna and Inficionado to 
Cocaes, where there is a rich gold mine which has 
been lately purchased by an English company ; 
there, as well as here, the gold occurs in micaceous 
iron. I went down into the mine, not by a shaft, 
but by a low, narrow passage, in which I was obliged 
to walk almost bent double, and sometimes to creep 
on hands and knees, and at last all that I saw was 
a dark, dirty hole, and two or three naked blacks, 
working by the light of a farthing candle. From 
Cocaes I came hither in one day. By-the-bye, I do 
not think you will find Gongo Soco in the map, but 
it is about twenty miles east of Sahara ; which is or 
ought to be set down in every map of Brazil. From 
my leaving Villa Rica, till my arrival here, I met 
with little to please or interest me, and was growing 
rather sick of Brazilian travelling, and still more of 
solitude, but the pleasures of Gongo Soco made up 
for everything. The mountains among which this 
village is situated are mostly covered with woods of 
great beauty, but I do not find them nearly so rich 
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in curious plants (at this season at least) as the 
campos or open country ; however I have collected 
here a good many ferns, and other cryptogamous 
plants, some of them very beautiful. It is curious 
that wherever the woods have been cleared in this 
country, there are certain plants that seem invariably 
to spring up, and in a few years overrun the land, to 
the exclusion of everything else. I forgot to tell 
you that while I was at Villa Rica, I went to the 
highest mountain there, the Itacolumi, which is 
between five and six thousand feet high, and a very 
pleasant walk I had, and found a great many strange 
plants. When I leave this oasis in the desert, I 
mean to return by way of Sahara to Villa Rica, go 
from thence to Joao d'El Rey, and perhaps to 
S. Paulo, and so back to Rio de Janeiro. Pray give 
my love to Emily, Edward, etc., and believe me, 

Your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

To Mr. Fox. 

Villa Rica, June 11th, 1834. 
My dear Uncle, 

Here I am safely arrived in the capital of 
Minas Geraes after a very pleasant and interesting 
journey of eighteen days, of which I found the 
fatigue and inconvenience much less than I had ex- 
pected, and indeed quite trifling. The only thing 
from which I have suffered at all has been cold, 
which one would hardly expect within the tropics. 
It is true that I should have been uncomfortable 
enough if I had not brought some bedding, for one 
seldom meets with anything else by way of a bed 
than a mat or ox-hide, laid upon a wooden frame ; 
but in the matter of eating I have fared very well. 
The first night I slept near the top of the Serra da 
Estrella and for the next nine days travelled through 
the forests, over a succession of high, steep hills, 
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without seeing anything like a village ; the woods 
are magnificent, but there is very little variety in the 
scenery. In this part of the journey I collected but 
few plants, and found it very difficult to dry them. 
At length I got out of the forests and entered upon 
the high undulating campos, which are like our 
English downs, and where I found a prodigious 
number of plants quite new to me, resembling in 
their general appearance those that you brought 
from Rio Grande. The most abundant tribes are 
Melastomaceas and Compositae, of which the variety 
seems endless ; there are also two beautiful Gentianeae 
(Lisianthus speciosus and pedunculatus), several 
Rubiaceas Lythrarias, etc. These downs consist of 
a red clay formation, containing loose pieces of quartz 
and ironstone, without any solid rock near the surface. 
The 8th of June I crossed the Serra de Ouro Branco, 
which consists of soft silvery mica-slate, and entered 
a region of high grassy mountains which continues to 
this place. I have been here two days and found 
much to interest me, especially in the way of geology; 
the various modifications of mica slate in these moun- 
tains are curious, and I have found a great many 
perfect though small crystals of magnetic iron ore. 
Nevertheless, I do not expect to stay here above 
three or four days longer. My days' journeys have 
been so short that I have always had some hours' 
time for botanizing after arriving at the sleeping 
place, and since I came out of the forests I have 
found no more difficulty in drying plants than when 
I was stationed at Rio. Many of the plants of the 
campos may be thoroughly dried in two or three 
days. In the three weeks since leaving Rio, I have 
dried between thirty and forty species and am daily 
collecting new ones: among the number is the orange 
Bignonia which is cultivated in the gardens at Rio ; it 
grows in the low wooded hollows between the downs, 
and is very ornamental. The Vellosias I have seen 
in one place only, on the Serra de Ouro Branco, but 
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there in great plenty ; they seem to be very local, 
and are certainly very singular looking plants. I 
hope your botanizing has been as successful this 
month as you expected. 

Villa Rica or Ouro Preto is a large town, very 
irregularly built, not handsome, but very picturesque, 
buried deep among high, barren, rugged mountains. 
I am tolerably well lodged here, though not exactly 
in European style. Barbacena seemed but a paltry 
town, and Quelluz is a mere village. From Porto 
da Estrella to Barbacena I did not see a house with 
glass windows. Believe me, 

Your very affectionate nephew, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

To the same. 

Gongo Soco, June 29th, 1834. 
My dear Uncle, 

I arrived here on the 24th intending to stay 
a day or two, but Colonel Skerrett and his family 
have treated me with such great kindness, and made 
me feel so much at home, that I have been induced 
to remain much longer than I designed at first. To say 
the truth, it is not a very good station for botany, 
being surrounded by wooded mountains of which 
the productions appear in general very similar to 
those of Rio, so that I have found very little that 
was new to me except some ferns and a beautiful 
Alstrcemeria. But I have been much interested in 
observing the machinery and works connected with 
the mine, and the different processes by which the 
gold is obtained pure. Both here and at Cocaes the 
gold occurs disseminated in iron-mica slate, or jacu- 
tinga, a rock which is very common in this part of 
Brazil, but of which I have found it difficult to 
obtain good specimens, it is so soft and crumbly. 
On the Serra de Luis Soares; between two and three 
miles from hence, gold occurs in the micaceous 
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granular quartz, or quartz-slated as it is called by 
Spix and Martius, but the mines in the iron-mica are 
said to be always the richest. I came hither from 
Villa Rica by way of Mariana, Inficionado, Catas 
Altas and Cocaes, but found the journey, from one 
cause or another, much less pleasant than before, and 
had little success in botanizing, so that I was growing 
quite weary of travelling when I arrived here. Since 
I came to Gongo Soco, I have heard that the convent 
on the Serra de Caraca still subsists, and I shall 
probably visit it when I leave this, though I ought 
to have taken it in my way thither. The Serra 
itself I had constantly in view for two days, and 
a most noble mountain it is. While I was at Villa 
Rica, I ascended the Itacolumi, and found many 
plants that were new to me ; near the summit there 
was an abundance of Yellosias, but all out of flower ; 
they are among the strangest-looking plants I ever 
saw, and of a particularly stiff, ungraceful appearance. 
I shall make a longer stay at Villa Rica on my 
return, having seen no other place equal to it for 
variety of plants. I hear that there is a tolerable 
road from S. Joao del Rey to S. Paulo, and that it 
is a journey of only ten days, so I may probably 
return that way. Just at present I am rather lame 
from the bichos having got into one of my feet, but 
otherwise I have had nothing the matter with me 
since I left Rio. 

Ever your affectionate nephew, 

C. J. F. Btjnbijry. 

To his Father. 

Gongo Soco, July 29th, 1834. 
My dear Father, 

I daresay you will be surprised to find that 
I am still here, a month after the date of my last 
letter to you, and indeed I am myself surprised, on 
looking back, to find how long my stay has been, for 
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the time has passed very quickly. I had no intention 
at first of remaining half so long, but Colonel and Mrs. 
Skerrett have shown me so much kindness, and made 
me so much at home and pressed me so much to 
stay with them as long as I could, that finding the 
neighbourhood very favourable for my pursuits, I 
have stayed all this time. Indeed I am now waiting 
for letters from Rio, among which I hope to receive 
some of yours, for I am very anxious to hear how 
you are all going on. I do not well remember what 
my last letter contained, but I suppose I must have 
given you some account of the situation and appear- 
ance of Gongo Soco. I have collected a great 
number of plants new to me, in particular ferns, 
which are remarkably numerous here ; above all, the 
tree ferns are the glory of these woods, being larger 
and more abundant than I have seen them anywhere 
else, and well supplying the place of the Palm trees, 
of which there are very few. You cannot imagine 
what an ornament these giant ferns are to the cool, 
shady dells and moist recesses of the forests, indeed 
I think them the most beautiful of all the plants of 
Brazil. There are also some very fine species of 
passion-flower here, especially the Passiflora alata, 
which you may have seen in English hot-houses. One 
of the plants I have collected (a very insignificant 
one to look at) was pointed out to me as being very 
poisonous, and sometimes used by the negro slaves 
to revenge themselves upon their masters. It is 
a curious thing that in all the time I have been here, 
rambling out in every direction, and exploring the 
woods and hills daily for plants, I have not once seen 
a snake. The nuisance of this country is the quan- 
tity of carrapatos, most villainous little insects like 
ticks, which fasten upon one whenever one goes 
among the bushes, and bite abominably. There is 
a considerable variety of rocks within a short distance 
of this place — iron, mica slate, talc slate, quartz rock, 
gneiss, and granular limestone, and the quantity of 
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iron-ore in various forms is quite surprising. I should 
think this would prove a more permanent advantage 
to the country than the gold mines. There is some 
fine wild scenery hereabouts, and very extensive 
views from various points on the mountains ; but 
certainly in the 400 miles I have hitherto travelled 
in Brazil, I have seen nothing comparable in beauty 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro. 
The scenery of the interior has in general too much 
sameness, and above all is deficient in water, for the 
numerous streams are too small to produce much 
effect in the landscape. I had at one time some 
thought of proceeding further north, to the diamond 
district, which is about 180 miles from this, but I 
have given it up, as I hear the country is very barren, 
and not interesting in any other way than as pro- 
ducing diamonds, and besides, provisions are ex- 
tremely dear there. The excessive drought last year 
produced an absolute famine in that, and some other 
parts of Minas, so that I am told great numbers 
of persons actually died of starvation. The rainy 
season is expected to begin in about six weeks from 
this time. 

Believe me ever, your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

To the same. 

Gongo Soco, October 18th, 1834. 
My dear Father, 

I daresay you will be surprised to find that 
I am still here, and in truth I am not quite certain 
that I have done well or wisely in remaining so long 
in one place ; I have several times intended to leave 
it, but have always been induced by Colonel Skerrett 
to stay a little longer, and thus I have lingered on 
and on till now four months have passed away. In 
the way of botany, my stay here has answered very 
well, for in almost every walk I have picked up 
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something new ; and as for climate, I believe it would 
not be easy to find a healthier or more agreeable 
one ; Colonel Skerrett says that in the four years he 
has been here, he has never seen the thermometer 
above eighty-four degrees, and seldom so high. In 
the earlier part of this month, indeed, there were 
several oppressive days, but the rain which has 
fallen since has cooled the air and rendered it 
very pleasant, and its effect upon the vegetation 
has been quite surprising. The flowers and young 
leaves have burst forth as if by enchantment, so 
that the other day I found five new plants in a 
space which I had explored dozens of time before. 
In particular the various kinds of myrtles which 
abound in this neighbourhood, and are just come 
into blossom, are very ornamental. To say the truth 
I am growing fond of this country, so that I really 
think, if it were not for the wish to see you and 
some of my other English friends, I should have no 
objection to spend four or five years in Brazil, in 
which time I should be able to make myself pretty 
well acquainted with its productions. I am not 
however by any means charmed with the manner or 
customs of the people ; they are very unrefined 
without being a bit the more honest or sincere on 
that account. The ladies are peculiarly unattractive 
both in their looks and manners — bold, coarse, and 
masculine, with voices admirably well suited for 
scolding their slaves, which is their chief employ- 
ment. 

I suppose by the time this reaches you, you will be 
settled in the south of Italy ; but I am merely guess- 
ing at random, for it is two months since I have 
received any letters, in consequence of the uncertainty 
of my plans. 

Pray give my best love to Emily and Edward, also 
to George and his girls, if they are with you. 

Believe me ever, your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



CHAPTER V 

RETURN HOME— LIFE IN LONDON 

[Mr. Bunbury returned to England in the spring 
of 1835, and found his father and Lady Bunbury 
returned from Italy. He spent his summer with 
them at Barton, and visited Stanney, his father's 
estate in Cheshire.] 

London, November 11th. I am now at last fairly 
settled in my lodgings, and hope to apply myself in 
good earnest to study, especially after to-morrow, 
when my father will have taken his departure for the 
continent. I was shocked yesterday to read of the 
death of Lord Milton — so young, with life just open- 
ing upon him under such favourable auspices, with 
everything to make him happy I Of my few Cam- 
bridge acquaintances — for I had fewer than almost 
any man of my station — four are dead since I left the 
university. This is enough to give one sad and 
serious thoughts. 

November 15th. Spent the afternoon and evening 
very pleasantly with Miss Fox, 1 who as usual was 
most kind and agreeable. She talked much about 
Sir James Mackintosh, whom she represents very 
much according to the idea I had formed of him — a 
most benevolent and amiable man of splendid abili- 
ties, but irresolute, good-natured even to a degree 
of weakness, and so utterly improvident and careless 
about money, that if he had had a very large fortune 
instead of a small one, he would have been always 
in difficulties. There has been a story current, and 

1 Caroline Fox, sister to the third Lord Holland. 
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generally believed, that Sir James appropriated to 
his own use some subscriptions which had been 
entrusted to him, to be forwarded to one of the 
unfortunate men who were transported for sedition ; 
she told me that this was not true, which I was very 
glad to hear. The fact was, it seems, that after he 
had received and transmitted the whole of the first 
subscription, which amounted (I think) to £150, a 
second subscription was attempted, but with very 
little success, only £3 or £5 being raised. Mackin- 
tosh, with his usual carelessness about money matters, 
took no note of this trifling sum, and forgot to forward 
it, upon which his enemies raised a report that he 
had embezzled a subscription of £500. Dr. Parr, a 
violent and hasty man, who was angry with Mackin- 
tosh for a supposed desertion of the Whig cause, gave 
credit to this story, and contributed to spread it. 

Miss Fox gave me an interesting account of Mr. 
Faraday, the great chemist. He was the son of 
a journeyman blacksmith, was entirely self-educated, 
and has, by his own exertions, not only attained a 
most distinguished rank in science, to which his whole 
heart and soul are devoted, but also taught himself 
several languages, and in particular acquired the 
power of writing and speaking English with perfect 
propriety and elegance. 

Sir James South, the astronomer, called on Miss 
Fox in the course of the afternoon. He is an intelli- 
gent-looking man, with a frank, hearty and rather 
boisterous manner, a loud voice, talks very fast, but 
agreeably. He glories in being a red-hot Tory, but 
seems a very good-humoured one, and without any 
bitterness or malice. 

I had nearly forgotten to put down another cir- 
cumstance, that Miss Fox told me about Sir James 
Mackintosh. His second wife, Miss Allen of Cresselly, 
fell in love with him from reading the "Vindicias 
Gallicse" before she ever saw him. She at once 
declared her determination never to marry any other 
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man than the author of that pamphlet, and she 
carried her point. 

November 18th. I walked down to Chelsea, and 
sat a good while with Dr. and Mrs. Somerville, con- 
versing much to my satisfaction. Among other 
things, she told me that an extraordinary quantity 
of meteors had been observed in America on the 
night of November the 12th, 1833, the same day 
of the same month that Humboldt and Bonpland 
thirty years before saw those remarkable ones at 
Cumana ; they were visible in very many different 
parts of North America, and even as far south as 
Jamaica. On the same day of the year 1834, some 
were visible, though by no means in so good a 
number, and again this year a remarkable flight of 
similar meteors was observed on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, near London. Dr. Somerville walked with me 
to Somerset House, put down my name as candidate 
for the Geological Society, and got leave for me to 
attend the Meeting this evening. Accordingly, 
I went thither a little after eight o'clock and stayed 
till eleven, much interested with what I heard. 

November 27th. I spent this day quietly at Little 
Holland House, 1 and dined tete-a-tete with Miss Fox. 
She gave me an account of her meeting Coleridge, 
at Bowood, some years ago: soon after the beginning 
of dinner, someone happened to mention the literature 
of Germany, upon which Coleridge launched into a 
dissertation on that subject and continued to hold 
forth during the whole time of dinner without pause 
or interruption, allowing no one else to get in a word. 
After he had joined the ladies in the drawing-room, 
he volunteered to repeat " Christabel," which was then 
unpublished, and went through the whole of it with- 
out stopping. He used to prime himself for society 
by large doses of laudanum. Miss Fox says that 
Jeremy Bentham's manners were quite unlike those 
of anyone else, but there was a singular charm in 

1 The residence of the Honourable Miss Fox. 
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them, they were so perfectly natural and simple. 
I accompanied her on a visit to Mrs. Calcott, 1 a very 
agreeable and remarkable woman, whose conversa- 
tion, in spite of her infirmities, was full of cleverness, 
vivacity, and information. 

London, November 30th. 

I dined at Holland House; the party consisted 
of Miss Fox, Sydney Smith, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Cutlar 
Ferguson, Mr. Thompson and Sir W. Parker, besides 
Lord and Lady Holland and Mr. Allen. There was 
much agreeable conversation ; Sydney Smith very 
entertaining ; he maintained that absent men were 
generally very happy, which the rest of the company 
would not admit. An animated discussion upon 
India, chiefly between Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Smith, 
Lord Holland and Mr. Allen occasionally taking 
part. Sydney Smith contended that the English 
government in India was not preferable to that of 
native princes, and quoted the opinions of Lord W. 
Bentinck and Captain Burnes on his side ; Mr. Fer- 
guson maintained the contrary. Lord Holland's 
frank good-humoured manner, readiness to talk, and 
fund of agreeable anecdote, gave a very pleasant tone 
to the conversation. He told many anecdotes of 
Gilbert Wakefield, whom he knew well. 

December 2nd. Rather an idle day with me. I 
walked down to Holland House, saw Miss Fox, and 
went with her to call on Mrs. Calcott, who showed 
me her beautiful drawings of Brazilian plants, many 
of them new to me. She has a surprising variety of 
information, which she communicates in a very un- 
affected and pleasing manner. She has a fine in- 
tellectual countenance, the expression of which is 
probably softened by time and sickness, for it is 
much less harsh and masculine than in a portrait 
I have seen of her as Mrs. Graham. 

1 Wife of the celebrated artist, Augustus Calcott, and herself an 
authoress of great ability. As Mrs. Graham she was governess to the 
young Queen of Portugal. She was the author of "Little Arthur's 
History of England." 
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December 6th. Dined with Dr. Somerville at 
Chelsea, and spent a very pleasant evening. The 
only guests, besides myself, were Mr. Murchison, 

Mr. Greig (Mrs. Somerville's son), and General , 

a heavy red-faced old gentleman, who drank much 
and spoke little. Mr. Murchison, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Geological Society, is 
a very gentleman-like agreeable man, with much 
conversation on a variety of subjects. Mrs. Sbmer- 
ville delightful, uniting the greatest depth and variety 
of knowledge with the most unassuming simplicity 
and gentleness of manners, equally ready to listen or 
to talk, and leading the conversation without the 
slightest display. I like and admire her more and 
more every time I see her. The conversation never 
flagged, and touched upon almost all subjects includ- 
ing politics, though Mr. Murchison is a Tory and 
Dr. Somerville a most zealous Reformer. Mrs. Somer- 
ville spoke of Mr. Macaulay as one of the most 
remarkable men she had ever met, for the brilliancy 
of his conversation and the wonderful power of his 
memory, and mentioned the high opinion that Sir 
James Mackintosh expressed of him. Mr. Greig 
mentioned a gentleman of his acquaintance who had 
originally a very bad memory, and being determined 
to improve it, set himself to learn Adams' " Roman 
Antiquities " by heart, and accomplished it ; he has 
now an uncommonly good memory. We talked of 
Mr. Warburton : Dr. Somerville mentioned Dr. 
Wollaston's opinion of him — that he had the clearest, 
soundest head that any man ever had. His house 
is described as being in a curious state ; the 
window-frames and doors not painted for fifteen 
years ; all the rooms cumbered with books, papers, 
specimens and apparatus; not a chair to sit down 
on. His only pursuits, Mr. Greig says, are now 
politics and fishing. Mr. Murchison gave us an 
account of a limestone quarry which is now worked 
near Dudley in a very singular situation; under a 
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coal mine. They sank through the coal-beds, and 
came suddenly upon the Dudley limestone, separated 
from the coal by a great fault, which keeps it 
perfectly dry. Thus the coal is worked in the usual 
manner above, and the limestone beneath it, at a 
very considerable depth. He also described an 
ancient mine, which he has discovered in Wales (I 
do not recollect exactly where), and supposed to 
have been worked by the Romans as a gold mine. 
It consists of levels or galleries on a grand scale 
(I think he said eight feet high), carried through 
great veins of quartz, containing pyrites which he 
conjectures to be auriferous, no trace of any other 
metal is discoverable. Dr. Somerville told us a story 
of himself and Mrs. Somerville being in company 
with Sir James Mackintosh in the royal park at 
Brussels, and so absorbed and fascinated by Sir 
James' conversation, that the evening closed in be- 
fore they were aware, and they were locked into the 
park. 

December Wth. I returned this evening from St. 
Anne's Hill, where I have been spending four days 
pleasantly enough. Mrs. Fox i shewed me great 
kindness, and I was happy to renew my acquaintance 
with an old friend whom I had not seen for nineteen 
years. She is the finest and most amiable old 
woman I know. Her age, I am told, is eighty-nine : 
yet her sight and hearing are both tolerably good, 
the vigour and clearness of her mind seem unim- 
paired, and her conversation is lively, instructive and 
agreeable, She has none of the querulousness of 
old age, but is always cheerful, contented, and atten- 
tive to the wishes and feelings of others. I was 
secretly disappointed at not feeling more emotion on 
visiting the favourite abode of Mr. Fox. 

1 Widow of Charles James Fox, 
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To his Father. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, January 13th, 1836. 

My dear Father, 

I suppose Galignani will have given you the 
general information of the glorious result of the 
municipal elections, almost all through England; 
it has quite surprised me, and the success of the 
Liberals has been as complete at Bury as anywhere, 
though you know what exertions the Tories were 
making even before we left Barton. Of the Town 
Council as at first elected, sixteen were decidedly 
Reformers. Mr. Eagle, the new Mayor, is in town, 
and I had some talk with him the other day ; he is 
in high spirits as you may suppose, and says the 
Bury Tories are quite stunned by the change, which 
they did not at all expect, up to the very day of the 
election. The result of the municipal elections 
altogether has amply shown, both how much the 
bill was called for, and how little mischief the Lords 
did after all their demonstrations. It shews, too, 
the folly of the violent Radicals, who would have 
rejected the bill, because the Lords had tampered 
with it, and thereby if they had done no other mis- 
chief, would have delayed this salutary change for 
at least another year. The Tories, as they cannot 
deny how thoroughly they have been beaten, want 
to make out that this will have no effect upon 
the Parliamentary elections. We shall see. Both 
parties, it seems, intend to muster as strong as 
possible on the meeting of Parliament. 

I have lately been reading and thinking much 
about the ballot, and have at last cleared up all my 
doubts and difficulties on the subject, chiefly by the 
help of Mr. Mill's and Mr. Grote's pamphlets, so 
that I shall be able to pledge myself to it with per- 
fect security of conscience. I was rather in hopes 
you would have told me something about French 
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politics, but perhaps you did not remain long enough 
in that country to form any satisfactory judgment. 
Richard Napier 1 was reading, when I was with him, 
the first Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and was much delighted with it ; I have not yet 
looked into it, but some parts that he read to me 
were very striking. Mrs. Gwyn, who is certainly 
a good deal better than she was three weeks ago, 
desires her best love to you, and is particularly 
anxious that you should send her a drawing of 
Hanmer, the best likeness you can make ; it must 
be a whole length, standing, and a front face. Pray 
give my best love to dear Emily and my brothers, 
and believe me, 

Your affectionate son, C. J. F. Bunbury. 

January 17th. I dined at Chelsea with the Somer- 
villes. Mr. and Mrs. Murchison were there, and 
Mr. Greig. It was a very pleasant party. The 
Misses Somerville, who are lately returned from 
Scotland, are very nice girls, lively, unaffected, in- 
telligent and remarkably well informed. I like them 
for their unaffected love of fine scenery, and their 
passion for Switzerland. I do not know many girls 
whose conversation is more agreeable. Mr. Greig 
says it is impossible to exaggerate the misery of the 
peasantry in many parts of Ireland ; indeed all 
accounts concur in this fact, however widely they 
may differ as to the causes and remedies of it. 

February 7th. I walked down this morning, in 
spite of the rain, to Chelsea, and accompanied 
Colonel and Mrs. Wilson to divine service in the 
chapel of the college. It was a very impressive 
scene and well calculated to awaken solemn and 
devotional feelings ; the French eagles and standards 
overhead, and the fine old time-worn soldiers who 
filled the chapel, listening with an air of deep atten- 
tion to the preacher, naturally carried my thoughts 

1 Fifth eon of Colonel and Lady Sarah Napier. 
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to the tremendous scenes in which those trophies 
had been wrested from the enemy, and in which 
those veterans had received their glorious wounds, 
and elevated my reflections to the God of battles, 
who had protected my country through such a 
struggle. The chaplain, Mr. Gleig, preached a very 
good sermon, addressing himself especially to the 
pensioners in a manner which I thought appropriate 
and striking. After church the Wilsons invited me 
to luncheon and I stayed till the middle of the day. 

February 2teh. In the evening I went to a great 
party at Lansdowne House, and was well amused. 
Most of the company were in full dress, as it was 
the Queen's birthday, and the multitude of rich 
uniforms, scarlet or blue, the gold and silver lace, 
with the feathers and jewels of the ladies, had a very 
brilliant effect. The crowd was not very great, 
though the party was more numerous than I should 
have expected so early in the season ; there were 
many people whom I knew, but such a scene is not 
favourable for much connected conversation. Still 

1 was amused and pleased almost without knowing 
why. I stayed to the last, and yet got to bed before 

2 o'clock, not an hour later than usual. 

May 5th. I was at Little Holland House from 
one to four o'clock ; many visitors came in. One of 
them was the Rev. Mr. Stanley, 1 who talked about 
the Hampden controversy, and told some anecdotes 
of the bigotry of the orthodox party at Oxford. In 
particular, he mentioned that his son, 2 who is an 
undergraduate there, sent in an English Essay on 
some subject quite unconnected with the contro- 
versy ; the Master of Balliol objected to the word 
"Facts" which occurred in the essay, for, he said 
"that word had lately been used in a very un- 
fortunate sense, and was therefore highly objection- 
able." This was an allusion to the title of a 

1 Afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
a Afterwards Dean of Westminster, 
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pamphlet published on Dr. Hampden's side. Went 
to a rout at Lansdowne House in the evening ; the 
whole suite of rooms was thrown open, and crowded 
to excess, and the heat was great. 

May 6th. Dined at Little Holland House, with 
Lady Mary Fox, Lady Dacre, Mr. Calcott, 1 and 
Mr. Vernon Smith. Lady Dacre is a very animated, 
clever, agreeable person. Mr. Calcott has a remark- 
ably mild, gentlemanlike manner, with a quiet, dry 
humour that is very amusing. Sergeant Talfourd's 
tragedy of "Ion" was talked of. Mr. Smith said 
that he figured the author to himself as a sort of 
" Chimaera, — an unnatural combination of lawyer 
and poet, — Melpomene in a sergeant's wig." He 
does not think very highly of that tragedy. Sergeant 
Talfourd is said to be a prodigious admirer of Cole- 
ridge, and given to holding forth in company in 
Coleridge's manner. I was surprised to find that all 
the three ladies present were against the project of 
admitting ladies to the gallery of the House of 
Commons. 

May 9th. I went at two o'clock to the Linnean 
Society, and looked over Humboldt and Bonpland's 
" Plantes Equinoxiales," a fine work ; the plates are 
on a very large scale, finely engraved, and have all 
the appearance of great accuracy, but are un- 
coloured, and contain no very detailed dissections. 
The accounts of some of the plants are very full 
and interesting, — as for instance of the Wax Palm 
(Ceroxylon andicola), the tallest of the tribe, which 
grows only on the Andes of Quindiu, at a greater 
elevation above the sea than any other palm, and 
of which the trunk is covered with a concretion 
resembling beeswax, and used for the same pur- 
poses ; — the Cinchona Condaminea, peculiar to the 
neighbourhood of Loxa, and which yields the finest 
kind of Peruvian Bark ; — the Bertholletia excelsa, 
which produces the Brazil nuts, — and others. Two 

1 Afterwards Sir Augustus Calcott. 
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species of Bamboo are here figured and described, — 
the Bambusa Gradua, which forms entire forests 
among the Andes, especially in the pass of Quindiu, — 
and the Bambusa latifolia, which grows on the banks 
of the Orinoco and its tributaries. The latter, in the 
form and distribution of its leaves, resembles the great 
bamboo or Taquarra of Brazil. It is curious that, in 
all the time I was in Brazil, where the forests are 
full of Bamboos, of two or three kinds, I never 
could find any of them in flower. Humboldt says 
that siliceous concretions (Tabasheer) are sometimes 
met with in the joints of the Bambusa Gradua ; 
I never could meet with any in the Brazilian bam- 
boos. Mr. Don told me that the tallest tree in the 
world is the Taxodium sempervirens, a native of 
California, which has been seen of the height (by 
measurement) of 300 feet. The Deciduous Cypress, 
which is another species of Taxodium, though less 
lofty, grows to a greater bulk than any other tree 
except the Adansonia. The tallest of the Tree 
Ferns is the Alsophila Brunoniana, a native of the 
mountains of Silhet, which is 45 feet high. Tree 
Ferns extend into much colder climates in the 
southern hemisphere than in the northern ; they are 
found in Van Dieman's land, and in the southern 
part of New Zealand, but Madeira is their furthest 
limit to the north. 

May 11th. The first really warm day I have felt 
since last September. At the Linnean Society, I 
looked through Mr. Lambert's great work on the 
genus Pinus, and read Humboldt's very interesting 
preface to the "Nova Genera," etc. I was acquainted 
with most of his general conclusions from other 
sources, but many of the details were new and in- 
teresting to me. He found, on the mountains of 
South America, one species of Taxus, but no other 
Coniferae, whereas in Mexico the mountains are 
covered with forests of Pines and similar trees, in- 
cluding species of Cypress and Juniper ; the Taxodium 
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distichum also, or Deciduous Cypress, is a native of 
Mexico, as well as of North America. Social plants 
are chiefly characteristic of temperate climates ; there 
are very few in the low districts of tropical America 
(the Mangrove, Bamboo, and two or three others), 
but they become more numerous as you ascend, to 
the higher regions of the Andes. The number of 
genera, in proportion to the number of species, is 
greater in temperate or cold countries than in hot 
ones, and on high mountains than in the plains. 
The species common to tropical America with other 
countries are chiefly grasses, cyperaceae, mosses, and 
lichens, with a few ferns and lycopodia, but scarcely 
any exogenous plants, except such as have evidently 
been introduced. On the higher regions of the 
Andes, towards the limits of perpetual snow, grasses 
abound beyond all other plants ; whereas, on the high 
Alps of Europe, there are comparatively few of them. 
Humboldt gives a very interesting account of the 
three great zones, called the hot, temperate, and cold 
regions, which are observable in equinoctial America, 
according to the elevation above the level of the sea, 
and gives lists of the most characteristic plants of 
each. 

In the evening I attended a meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society. Mr. Murchison read a long and 
elaborate account of the coal-field of Dudley in 
Staffordshire. 

May 15th. There was this day a remarkable 
annular eclipse of the sun which was at its height 
soon after 3 p.m. The early part of the day was 
rather cloudy, but towards 2 o'clock it cleared, and 
became very favourable for observing the eclipse. 
The darkness, however, when at its height was not 
near so great as I had expected, but pretty much 
like that of a clear day in mid- winter. 

[In the summer of 1836 Charles Bunbury and his 
brother Edward made a tour through Ireland.] 
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VISIT TO IRELAND 

To Lady Bunbuey 

Cork, September 14th, 1836. 
My dear Emily, 

We spent five days at Woodstock, and 
most agreeable ones, for it is a lovely place, and 
nothing could exceed the kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. and Lady Louisa Tighe. Then we came 
on thither by Waterford, Clonmel, Cashell, Lismore, 
and Fermoy, and arrived here the day before 
yesterday, just three weeks after leaving Dublin. 
We have now seen a good bit of the South of 
Ireland, and seen it in a leisurely and satisfactory 
way, and on the whole I have much enjoyed my 
tour hitherto, though we had a week of very bad 
weather (beginning the day we left Woodstock) 
which was a terrible bore. We spent two very 
pleasant days, however, in spite of the rain, with 
Billy 1 at Cashel, and he got leave to accompany us 
to Lismore and Fermoy. I like him uncommonly. 
The ruins on the rock of Cashel are very picturesque 
and interesting, much more extensive and massive 
than I had at all expected, and the view from the 
top of them is beautiful, but the city itself is the 
very worst, poorest, dirtiest, and vilest town (to be 
called a town) that we have yet seen in Ireland, and 
a terribly large proportion of its inhabitants seem to 
be in a state of squalid poverty. A great part of 
the town consists of long straggling rows of the 
most wretched mud cabins, such as make one sick 

1 William Napier, youngest son of Sir George Napier. Afterwards 
General William Napier. 
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to think that human beings should be obliged to live 
in them. Certainly the county of Tipperary, as far 
as we have seen (and we have seen a large portion 
of it) is much the worst part of Ireland through 
which we have passed. From the time we entered 
that county, at Carrick on Suir, there was a manifest 
change for the worse in the habitations and dress 
and apparent condition of the people, which con- 
tinued till we quitted it again between Clogheen and 
Lismore, but the worst of all was at Cashel, and in 
its neighbourhood. It was a most cheering and 
agreeable change when we crossed the Knockmeal- 
down Mountains, and entered upon the Duke of 
Devonshire's estate near Lismore, where we saw 
neat, substantial, well-built cottages, and every 
symptom of prosperity. Surely the evils of Ireland 
are not owing to absenteeism, for it seems to be 
admitted on all hands that three of the most flourish- 
ing and best-managed estates in the whole country 
are those of the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Fitz- 
william, and Lord Hertford — three great absentee 
proprietors. On the other hand it must be owned 
that Woodstock is a beautiful example of what an 
Irish estate may be under the management of a 
really good resident landlord. Although I am afraid 
I see my way through the Irish question rather less 
clearly than I thought I did before — that is as far as 
legislative interference is concerned — I see more 
plainly than ever how much may be done by private 
exertions. What strikes me most of all is the 
extreme difference of the Irish (I mean the lower 
classes) from the English — difference in features and 
air, and gait, and habits, and tastes, and in the whole 
of their character. They seem to be essentially a 
southern people, and one wonders to find them in 
such a parallel of latitude. And the difference of 
character, as it makes it more difficult for an Eng- 
lishman to understand them, necessarily increases 
the difficulty of legislating for them. I was told by 
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an Irishman whom I met at Wexford that the feel- 
ing of gratitude was unknown to the lower classes in 
Ireland ; Lady L. Tighe on the other hand, speaks 
as highly of their grateful and kindly nature as you 
have always done. Is it that the Irish are called 
ungrateful by those who have never given them any 
cause for gratitude ? By the way, that Irishman we 
met at Wexford was a curious specimen of his kind, 
very conversible, pleasant and well-informed, and on 
all other subjects shrewd and sensible, but his 
Orange vehemence, the rancour and fury of his 
religious zeal, and his abhorrence of the Catholics, 
were something that I could hardly have believed 
possible. 

I do not think it necessary to apologise for this 
long grave prose about Irish affairs, for I know you 
do not think politics (and least of all Irish politics) a 
bore, whatever you may think of my crudities on the 
subject. I believe we must give up all thoughts of 
Connemara and the North for this time, for it is 
already late, and we have several good introductions 
for the neighbourhood of Limerick which I should 
be very sorry not to take advantage of. Probably, 
therefore, after leaving that city, we shall proceed 
merely to Ballinasloe and Athlone, and then strike 
across to Dublin. But I certainly hope and intend 
to revisit Ireland, and complete the tour of it some 
other time. 

Yours very affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



To his Father. 
Cratloe, near Limerick, 21st October, 1836. 

My dear Father, 

We have now been about three weeks in this 
neighbourhood, staying at different houses — first at 
Dromoland Castle, Sir Edward O'Brien's — then here 
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with our friend Stafford O'Brien 1 — next with Mr. 
Spring Rice 2 at Mount Trenchard — then at Lord 
Dunraven's at Adare — and now here again ; and the 
time has passed very pleasantly. Of all these new 
acquaintances, those that I like best are Mr. Spring 
Rice and his family. He was very kind and ex- 
pressed great pleasure at becoming acquainted with 
us, and I had a great deal of conversation with him 
about Irish History and politics, the state of the 
country, literature, etc., from which I derived much 
pleasure, and I hope, profit. He seems to me the 
most sensible, moderate, and clear-sighted man I 
have met with in Ireland, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and the people,, so that one learns 
a great deal from him. Miss Spring Rice 8 is an un- 
commonly pleasant girl. The O'Briens of Dromo- 
land are a pleasant family. Our friend here, whom 
I used to think the most ultra of Tories, appears 
quite moderate in comparison with others I have 
met in Ireland. He is doing a great deal of good on 
this estate, which his father has given up to him, and 
Tory as he is, he is quite enthusiastic in his praises 
of the peasantry. I have been very much pleased to 
learn from everybody I have conversed with in this 
part of the country, that the condition of the people 
generally is visibly and progressively improving for 
many years past, though everybody admits that 
there is still much room for improvement. Cer- 
tainly the apparent condition of the people is 
strikingly better in this county (Clare), and even in 
Limerick, than it is in Kerry and Cork, but it varies 
very much on different estates, and one may dis- 
cover almost at a glance, whether one is on the 
property of a resident and wealthy and improving 
landlord, or otherwise. At the same time I am con- 

1 Afterwards known as Augustus Stafford. 

2 Afterwards Lord Monteagle. 

3 Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria, afterwards married Mr. James 
Marshall of Leeds. 
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vinced that one is liable to fall into great errors and 
exaggerations by judging too absolutely of the con- 
dition of the peasantry from external appearances, 
according to our English ideas ; for the Irish evi- 
dently do not care about neatness and comfort in the 
way the English do ; and moreover, the difference of 
wages is not nearly so great in reality as it sounds. 
I think there is a strong tendency to exaggeration in 
Inglis' book, not perhaps actual mis-statements, but 
a disposition to look at the dark side of things, and 
to make the worst of everything. It is however, too 
true, I believe, that there is a great deal of destitu- 
tion and misery in the towns, and above all, I am 
told, in Limerick ; and I have never heard any valid 
objections to a poor law for the support of the old 
and infirm and sick, and widows, and helpless 
orphans. 

There is no striking beauty in this part of the 
country, from Limerick downwards, but it is a fertile 
and pleasant land, and numerous ruins of abbeys 
and other old buildings give it a degree of interest, 
and the Shannon itself is certainly a very fine river. 
The rapids of the Shannon at Castle Connell, six 
miles above Limerick, are very beautiful and very 
peculiar ; they reminded me of Humboldt's descrip- 
tion of the cataracts of the Orinoco. I was delighted 
with the scenery of Killarney, especially with the 
upper lake, which is certainly more beautiful than 
anything I saw in Wales or Scotland, though I can- 
not agree with those who prefer it to the Swiss or 
Italian lakes. The outlines of the mountains are 
finer even than in Merionethshire, and the richness 
and variety of the foliage on the numerous islands — 
the mixture of oak, and ash, and holly, and arbutus, 
and mountain-ash — give a peculiar charm to the 
scenery. Glengariff is not far inferior in beauty to 
Killarney. We leave this to-morrow for Dublin by 
way of Killaloe, Portumna, and Banagher, and shall 
probably stay a week at Dublin, where I hope to 
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hear from you or Emily. I shall be very glad to 
get home, and spend the winter quietly with you. 

Believe me ever, your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

February 20th, 1837. Arrived in London. Spent 
some time at the British Museum. The Egyptian 
paintings are very curious, — the colours surprisingly 
well preserved ;— scarcely any shading or perspective. 
The artists of that nation were much more successful 
with animals than with man : the geese, ducks, 
herons, and other wildfowl, and the oxen and even 
horses, are painted with much spirit and accuracy, 
while the figures are exceedingly stiff, awkward, and 
ill-proportioned. These figures are all painted of a 
deep red-brown colour, with black hair and eyes ; 
the people of condition are clad in long garments, 
while the slaves or inferiors, both men and women, 
are nearly naked. In some of these paintings, the 
ladies are represented sitting on chairs very like those 
now in use, and smelling the flowers of the white 
lotus or water-lily. In others the common people 
are prostrating themselves and kissing the ground 
before their superiors. In the mineral room, among 
other things I noticed a very large crystal of Titanite 
from Minas Geraes, like those which were given me 
by the Baron of Catas Altas; also Titanite in a 
delicate capillary or mossy form, of a bright copper- 
colour, from Moustiers in Savoy ; a fine stalactitic 
specimen of brown haematite (I presume from Brazil) 
with all its interstices filled with cupreous arseniate 
of iron. The series of phosphate of lead is extremely 
beautiful, exhibiting almost every shade of green, 
brown, yellow and orange ; the arseniates of copper 
are of striking beauty, but of the cupreous arseniate of 
iron I do not think there is any specimen so fine as 
those which I procured in Brazil. 
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To Lady Bunbury. 

Batt's Hotel, February 21st, 1837. 

My dear Emily, 

I am sorry to hear from Miss Fox that my 
father has been ill again and that you have put off 
coming to town. Mrs. Gwyn is sadly vexed at it, 
for she had been calculating too confidently on his 
coming, and I do believe that the sight of him would 
do more than anything to make her well again. She 
is looking very weak and very much pulled down, 
and is terribly nervous about herself. Besides them 
I have seen Miss Fox, the Somervilles, Mrs. Udney, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Jones, and divers Cantabs whom 
you do not know. Dear Miss Fox seems very well, 
and very glad to see me, and I had a long comfort- 
able chat with her, and while I was there, in came 
the Archbishop of Dublin 1 and his wife, and so I 
had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
them : he is certainly a very odd uncouth-looking 
man, but very entertaining, a great talker, and seem- 
ingly quite ready to launch out on any subject. Upon 
that occasion he rambled from toads and frogs to 
Sydney Smith and the Bishops I Miss Fox says, I 
think very justly, that there is too much purple and 
fine linen in Sydney Smith's pamphlet,— too much 
love of wealth ; that it is quite conclusive against the 
Bishops, but not for the Chapters, and that the result 
will be, that everybody will believe the Bishops 
against the Chapters and the Chapters against the 
Bishops. I can hear nothing positive about a dissolu- 
tion,— everybody seems uncertain whether there will 
be one or not. 

I saw Hanmer for a minute on the road, I hope he 
will soon come to town ; and you too, the more as I 
am sure that all the doctors in the world could not 
do Mrs. Gwyn so much good as my father could. 

1 Archbishop Whately. 
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Pray give my best love to him and Hanmer, and 
believe me, Yours very affectionately, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

To his Brother. 

0. & C. Club, March 13th, 1837. 

My dear Edward, 

Many thanks for your agreeable letter about 
Mr. Darwin. 1 went to the Geological Society last 
Wednesday, in hopes of hearing some of his discoveries 
stated, but I was disappointed : the papers that were 
read were very dull, and it was not till after they 
were finished that there was some fun, in the shape of 
an animated debate between Sedgwick and Green- 
ough ; the former was in his glory, and very enter- 
taining on the subject of raised beaches, which one 
would hardly have thought a very favourable topic 
for the exercise of wit or humour. Greenough still 
sticks to his notion of the sea having sunk instead of 
the land being raised, but I almost think he must 
cling to it more from caprice or habit than conviction. 

Whew ell introduced me to Mr. Darwin, with whom 
I had some talk ; he seems to be a universal collector, 
and among other things, to the surprise of all the big 
wigs, he discovered an entirely new quadruped (re- 
cent), a kind of tiger-cat, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rio, where I did not suppose there were any 
wild quadrupeds at all, except rats. By the way 
there is a very interesting account in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, of the great earthquake of 
1835, in Chili. 

I dined on Saturday at the Somervilles', where 
there was a larger party than I have usually met 
there, and all strangers to me ; nevertheless I spent a 
very pleasant evening. After dinner we all abused 
the bishops to our hearts' content. 

I hear the King was very rude to some of the 
Ministers the other day at the levee, and showed 
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particular attention to Bishop Philpotts. That looks 
ominous. I am afraid this Church Rate Bill will be 
the destruction of the Ministry. 

I saw Mr. Spring Rice for a few minutes one day, 
and he greeted me very kindly, and hoped I had not 
forgotten Mount Trenchard. I did not know till 
yesterday that the O'Briens of Dromoland are lineally 
descended from Pharaoh's daughter, who found 
Moses in the bulrushes. They ought to know some- 
thing about hieroglyphics, I should think. 

Have you read Captain Marryat's "Midshipman 
Easy"? It is very extravagant, but exceedingly 
diverting. Since I saw you, I have read a good 
bit of Brown's "Vulgar Errors," a book which has 
pleased me much ; there is a curious mixture of 
truth and error in his views, acuteness and sound 
philosophy and clear reasoning, mixed up with the 
false notions of the alchemists and scholastic authors ; 
and in two or three instances the vulgar errors that 
he contends against, have turned out to be truths, 
and his contrary notions to be erroneous. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

Charles J. F. Bunbuuy. 

March 14>th. Went to the Linnean Society. 
Mr. Don shewed me the specimens of Viola grandi- 
flora in the Linnean Herbarium, which certainly 
appear quite distinct from our Viola lutea, and differ 
especially (as Sir J. Smith says) in the much larger 
flowers, and the much greater proportional length of 
the spur; the plant altogether is more drawn up, 
and the flower-stalks longer, than is usual in Viola 
lutea, but this may be accidental. The finest and 
largest sorts of heartsease in our gardens, he says, 
belong to Viola Altaica ; some others are varieties of 
Viola lutea, and others hybrids between those species. 
Hybrids, he thinks, are rarely formed in a wild state. 
He considers the new heath from Connemara, called 
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Erica Mackaii, as a variety of Tetralix ; Dr. Hooker 
seems to think it a hybrid between that species and 
Erica ciliaris ; the same has been found near Truro, 
and also in Spain. He told me likewise that the 
Cow-tree described by Humboldt has been ascer- 
tained to be a species of Brosimum (of the same 
natural order as the Fig), and that its milk consists 
almost entirely of Caoutchouc. The milky juice of 
plants, he says, appears always to contain Caout- 
chouc, and upon all plants which afford such juice 
the Silkworm will feed ; it may be suspected that 
silk itself is but a modification of Caoutchouc. 
Another curious thing he told me was, that the 
upper limit of vegetation has been found to be 
higher on the Andes of Bolivia than of those of 
Quito, and nearly as high as on the Himalayas. 
Maize is cultivated in Bolivia at the height of 13,000 
feet above the sea, and the extreme limit of vegeta- 
tion is between 16,000 and 17,000 ; the last plant 
that is found at this elevation is a species of Cul- 
citium. 

March 15th. In the mineral gallery of the British 
Museum, I particularly noticed the Sulphate of 
Lead, in large brilliant well-defined crystals, trans- 
parent and colourless, in cavities of copper-pyrites, 
from the Sarys Mine in Anglesea ; also in smaller 
but equally brilliant crystals, in the cavities of galena 
and in smaller crystals studding the surface of a fer- 
ruginous rock. There are fine specimens of Sulphate 
of Copper, chiefly from Herrengrund in Hungary, in 
distinct and rather large crystals, and massive, of a 
fine blue colour, also in the form of a large stalactite, 
with a coarse irregular fibrous structure, externally 
yellowish, and pale blue within. Of Sulphate of 
Iron there is one very fine specimen, in large, trans- 
parent, bright green, rhomboidal crystals, from 
Bodenmais in Bavaria. The specimens of Carbonate 
of Copper, both blue and green, are very numerous 
#nd of extreme beauty; indeed I am inclined to 

I. H 
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think this, taking all its varieties, the most beautiful 
of all minerals. The fine Emeralds from Santa Fe 
de Bogota are imbedded in white quartz, accom- 
panied by what seems to be black limestone, and 
sometimes by iron pyrites ; there are also some small 
and pale green emeralds from Egypt, of which the 
matrix appears to be mica-slate. 

March 16th. I have heard a story of Bishop 
Philpotts. A friend of his, with his family, was 
staying with him: in the evening the children of 
the two families were to say their prayers to- 
gether before going to bed, when, after going 
through the usual prayers, the little Philpottses 
ended with praying for Earl Grey. The governess 
of the other children, rather surprised, could not 
help asking why they did so ; — " Oh," answered one 
of them, " Papa tells us it is our duty to pray for our 
greatest enemies " ! The story indeed rests only on 
the authority of Sydney Smith, but — " se non e vero, 
e ben trovato." 

March 28th. A fine day, much less cold than it 
has been lately, the wind having got to the westward 
of North. I called on Miss Fox, and had a pleasant 
chat with her. Talking of Lord John Russell's 
success as a speaker, and the way in which his 
talents have triumphed over natural disadvantages, 
she told me a droll saying of Sydney Smith's. 
When Lord John first began to distinguish himself 
in Parliament, and it was still apprehended that his 
small frame and feeble voice would hinder his com- 
plete success, Sydney Smith said that " he certainly 
would be the leader of the House, if one could but 
persuade Sir Watkin Williams Wynn to swallow 
him ! " — Sir Watkin being a huge, big man. 

[At the general election that took place in the 
summer of 1837, at the death of King William the 
Fourth, and the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne, Charles Bunbury and his father both came 
forward as candidates for Parliament, both on the 
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Whig side. Sir Henry Bunbury for the western 
division of the county of Suffolk; his son for the 
town of Bury St. Edmunds. Sir Henry Bunbury 
and Mr. Wilson, the Whig candidates, were beaten 
by a large majority. At Bury St. Edmunds a Whig 
and a Conservative candidate came in, Lord Charles 
Fitzroy and Lord Jermyn. The Conservative candi- 
date that failed was Mr. Calthorpe. In the autumn 
of 1837 Sir George Napier was appointed governor 
of the Cape ; and he invited Charles Bunbury to 
accompany him to that colony as his guest ; an invi- 
tation that was accepted with much pleasure.] 

To his Father. 

Government House, Cape Town, January 24th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

We landed last Saturday, the 20th, but have 
been in such an unsettled state ever since, as it were 
with one foot on sea, and one on land, that I have 
not till now been able to sit down to write. We 
arrived in sixty-six days from Portsmouth, which is 
considered a fair passage, and though we fell in with 
a good deal of bad weather in some parts of it, our 
voyage was on the whole prosperous, and as pleasant 
as a long voyage can be ; the vessel was very com- 
fortably fitted up, and nothing could exceed the 
civility and good-nature of the captain. Comparing 
it with my two former voyages, I should say that 
this was less prosperous in point of weather than 
either of them, and yet much pleasanter. My 
great pleasure was in walking with Sarah and 
Cissy, 1 for after the first fortnight they were 
generally able to come on deck in the afternoon, and 
many a long and confidential conversation we had 
together, while pacing up and down the deck. I 
thought that I knew them both well, and loved 
them well before, but the being thus almost con- 

1 Daughters of Sir George Napier. 
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stantly together for so long a time, has made us still 
more thoroughly acquainted, and has increased my 
affection for both of them. Cissy I certainly did not 
entirely understand or appreciate before this voyage. 
Poor Sir George himself suffered very much from 
sea-sickness, but I trust his health is not materially 
impaired, though he is not so careful of himself as 
could be wished, and cannot be kept from over- 
exerting himself; his spirits, however, are very good 
since we landed. 

We were very lucky in getting ashore on Satur- 
day evening, for a ' south-easter ' has been blowing 
ever since, and yesterday with great violence, so that 
a good deal of the luggage is not yet landed, nor can 
be till the wind abates. We are pretty well shel- 
tered by trees just here, yet even here we were 
terribly annoyed yesterday by the dust, but in the 
town and the open country it was ten times worse — 
I never saw anything like it. Indeed, the dust 
seems to be the great nuisance of the Cape at this 
season ; it clogs all one's pores, fills one's eyes, spoils 
one's clothes, covers books, papers, tables, every- 
thing : the very trees in the town look as if they had 
been washed over with red ochre. Cape Town has 
in itself no pretensions to beauty, but it is pretty 
well for a town out of Europe : the principal streets 
are broad and regular, but unpaved, and many of 
them shaded by rows of trees, the houses flat-roofed, 
rather low, and painted of various colours ; there are 
no handsome public buildings. The population is 
a curious motley mixture of various nations and 
colours, English, Dutch, Hottentots, Malays, Negroes, 
and Mulattoes, or half castes of every shade — and 
the variety is almost as great in costume as in colour. 
Among the most singular-looking objects are the 
long waggons, drawn by twelve or fourteen, or even 
more oxen, and driven by a Hottentot, with an im- 
mensely long bamboo whip. You may find in your 
library many views which will give you a general 
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idea of the appearance of Cape Town and the moun- 
tains behind it, for the features of the scene are so 
striking and simple that it would be difficult not to 
catch the likeness to a certain degree, but I never 
saw any view of the much finer scenery which we 
first saw on our approach — I mean the coast running 
down from Table Bay to the real Cape of Good 
Hope. It is a very high and bold coast, the moun- 
tains rising almost precipitously from the sea, in 
successive ledges of rock, very abrupt and ragged, 
with little verdure, and terminating in rough serrated 
ridges. They put us all in mind of the Maritime 
Alps. The Table Mountain and Devil's Peak be- 
hind Cape Town are fine, rugged, picturesque 
fellows, all the upper part of them appearing (at 
least as seen from hence) to be nothing but bare 
cliffs of stratified rock with the strata very distinctly 
marked, looking like enormous slabs piled one upon 
another. In spite of the vineyards and plantations 
immediately around the town, there is a great de- 
ficiency of verdure in the whole scene, and an almost 
total absence of natural wood. This, to be sure, is 
the dryest season of the whole year, so that the 
scenery probably looks more cheerful at other times. 

Ever your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

To the same. 
Government House, February 2nd, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

I wrote to you on the 24th of last month, 
giving an account of our voyage, and of my first 
impressions of the Cape : this is number two. Henry 
arrived yesterday, sooner than we had expected. He 
is full of interesting stories and information about 
Australia, and what surprises me most is, that he 
seems to have grown after all quite fond of Swan 
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River. The two girls are uncommonly well, — Sarah 
over head and ears in household cares and business, to 
which she seems to take very kindly, and makes an 
excellent housekeeper. John, the only one of the 
party whose state of health is calculated to give 
real uneasiness, is very cautious and prudent. I have 
seen a good deal of Colonel 1 and Lady Catherine 2 
Bell, and like them very much : Lady Catherine, 
with a certain austerity of look and manner at first 
which is not encouraging, is a very kind, as well as a 
very sensible and agreeable woman. Colonel Bell 
seems to be universally respected in the colony, and 
I should think very deservedly; his mild, sedate 
manner and benevolent look make a very favourable 
impression upon one, and I have been much interested 
by his conversation ; he is not only a sensible man, 
but seems to be most thoroughly acquainted with 
everything relating to this colony. I am not sure 
that he is quite unprejudiced with respect to the 
question between the colonists and natives ; one day 
that I dined with him he talked with great vehemence 
on that subject, taking up very warmly the cause of 
the Dutch colonists, who, he declared, had been most 
unjustly abused and misrepresented. After all it is 
very possible that the statements on the other side 
may be equally prejudiced. 

Colonel Smith 3 is a fine, frank, determined-looking 
soldier, and I apprehend from what I learn here that 
he has been very unjustly censured for harshness and 
severity towards the CafFers, though it is true that 
he in great measure brought himself into the scrape, 
by the wild rodomontading style of his dispatches. 
The strongest testimony in his favour, I think, is that 
of Sir John Herschel, who is not likely to be tainted 
with colonial prejudices, and who speaks of him as a 
most humane and excellent man. Besides, it is ad- 
mitted that he gained an extraordinary influence and 

* Afterwards Sir John Bell. a Daughter of the Earl of Malmesbury. 
3 Afterwards General Sir Harry Smith. 
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ascendancy over the Caffers, while he was in com- 
mand of the province of Adelaide. I have called 
upon Sir Benjamin D'Urban, the late governor, who 
is now living in a cottage at Wynberg ; he enquired 
much after you, and seemed much pleased by your 
remembrance of him. What I hear of his govern- 
ment here inclines me to think that he was a very 
well-meaning man, but without much political ability 
or decision, easily warped or misled by designing or 
prejudiced men ; he is much censured for having 
delayed so long at Cape Town, instead of hastening 
to the frontier, as most people seem to think that if 
he had gone there earlier, and looked into the state 
of affairs with his own eyes, the Caffer war might 
have been prevented. I have told you freely my 
present impression of those people, — not as deliberate 
opinions, but impressions which may very possibly be 
mistaken and are open to correction. The great 
subject of discussion here, at present, is a Sunday 
Bill, which Sir Benjamin was prevailed upon (by the 
missionaries and the rigid Presbyterian party) to pass, 
and which is nearly as bad as Sir Andrew Agnew's, 
forbidding the sale, even of meat and bread on Sun- 
day : it has excited a great deal of discontent, and a 
strong and probably successful attack will be made 
upon it in the Legislative Council. On the other 
hand, the amendment goes a little too far, I think, in 
permitting voluntary field labour on the Sunday, 
which would be very apt to become involuntary 
labour. George 1 has promised to take me to the 
meeting of the Legislative Council to-morrow, to hear 
the question discussed, but as the ship by which this 
letter goes is to sail to-morrow, I shall not be able to 
send you any account of the debate this time. It 
will be a great pleasure whenever a fresh supply of 
newspapers arrives from England, to bring us the 
account of the first proceedings of Parliament. 
This is the worst season of the year for botany, as 

1 Sir George Napier, Governor of the Cape. 
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a great proportion of the plants are withered and 
burnt up by the continued heat and drought, yet still 
there are many interesting plants in flower, particu- 
larly Heaths and other shrubs of a similar appearance. 
Everlastings and Papilionaceous-flowered shrubs. I 
have been out several times on the heaths between 
Cape Town and the Table Mountain, and the variety 
of species to be met with in a small space even at 
this season, is very striking. There are a great many 
of the Protea tribe, but only one in blossom at 
present, and that not one of the handsomest. The 
Silver-tree, which belongs to that tribe, seems to be 
the only indigenous tree of this corner of the colony, 
it is remarkable for the brilliant white satiny down 
which clothes its leaves, making them look really like 
silver, and producing a beautiful effect when they are 
shaken by the wind ; it is much cultivated for orna- 
ment, but is of no known use except as fire-wood. 
The most abundant trees in and around Cape Town, 
however, are the common oak and the stone pine, 
both introduced from Europe, and thriving exceed- 
ingly. The oak, however, as Colonel Bell tells 
me, both grows and decays much faster than in 
England. I pass my time here as pleasantly as 
possible ; George has good-naturedly assigned to me a 
very snug little quiet room looking into the garden, 
where I can read and write, dissect and dry plants, 
draw and muse, as much as I like. The house is 
spacious and comfortable, and the gardens delightful ; 
even in this parching weather they have shade and 
verdure, and the trees shelter us in a great degree 
from the south-east winds and the dust. The weather 
is very hot, but agrees exceedingly well with me. 

Henry has the most gratifying letters of thanks 
and approbation from the Governor and Major Com- 
mandant of Swan River, and an address of thanks 
from the principal inhabitants of the colony. 

Believe me, your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 
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To the same. 

February 16th, 1838. I have this morning received 
your letter of the 28th November, by the Semiramis 
steamer, just arrived. I have made much acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Harvey, the treasurer, here, a friend of 
Mr. Spring Rice's, an excellent and zealous botanist 
and a very agreeable man. He is generally considered 
as uncommonly shy and difficult to be acquainted with, 
but we get on famously together, from having a com- 
mon object of interest and pursuit. We had arranged 
a plan for going up the Table Mountain together yes- 
terday morning, and the preceding day promised 
everything favourable, but behold, a wicked south- 
easterly wind got up in the night, and when we got 
up in the morning it was blowing hard, and the 
mountain had got his " Tablecloth " on, so our project 
was no go. It is difficult at this season to catch a 
favourable opportunity for going up the mountain, 
for it is dangerous and almost impracticable when the 
south-easter blows. Henry is still with us, and I 
think in no hurry to go. He is a very fine fellow, I 
think, calculated to do great things ; he has an un- 
common talent for observation and exploration, 
nothing escapes him, and nothing seems able to fatigue 
or daunt him. His manners are still as good as if he 
had lived all this time in the very best society, instead 
of among kangaroos and convicts. I have met Sir 
John Herschel two or three times. Lady Herschel 
is a remarkably pleasing woman. 

February 21st. I have been staying a couple of 
days at Colonel Bell's five miles out of town, where 
I collected a quantity of plants and picked up a good 
deal of curious information — but I have not room for 
it here. George has given several large dinners, 
which have gone off very well, though of course they 
were not very amusing, as great formal ceremonious 
dinners never are ; however they have given great 
satisfaction I understand, especially to the Dutch 
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(who thought themselves neglected by Sir Benjamin 
and Lady D'Urban) and George and his girls are on 
the high road to popularity, without courting it. 
The prudence and good sense and discretion which 
Sarah shows in her new and embarrassing situation of 
dignity, are beyond what I could have conceived. 
My best love to Emily and my brothers. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

To his Brother. 
Government House, Cape Town, March 8th, 1838. 

My dear Edward, 

I take the opportunity of the Windsor sailing 
for England to write you a few lines, and particularly 
to give you some account of my ascent of Table 
Mountain. I had three or four times been disap- 
pointed by south-easters, which come on very suddenly 
and make the ascent of the mountain both difficult 
and dangerous, but at length on the last day of 
February I succeeded in getting to the top in com- 
pany with Mr. Harvey, the Treasurer of the Colony, 
an excellent botanist and very agreeable man, with 
whom I have lately become very intimate. We 
started at four in the morning, and were two hours 
and a half going up, most of the time good hard 
climbing : there is no part of the ascent so bad as the 
Cheminee on the Brevent, no place when you are 
obliged to trust more to hands than to feet ; but for 
mere foot-climbing it is about as steep as I ever saw, 
and mighty rough into the bargain, the principal part 
of the ascent being over loose sharp stones and 
fragments of rock. Being much out of the habit of 
climbing, I was quite stiff for a couple of days after 
it. We stayed three hours on the top, where we 
collected some very beautiful plants (and when by 
the bye it was very cold) — and were just beginning to 
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descend when a strong south-easter came on, the 
mountain was presently covered with clouds, and we 
got wet to the skin in going down. The suddenness 
with which these clouds come over the mountain, 
especially at this season, is what makes it very neces- 
sary to be cautious, lest one should be caught in the 
mist on the summit, while far from the pass, for there 
is only one practicable way to ascend or descend by. 
Some people have been killed by losing their way thus, 
and falling down the cliffs, and many have been 
obliged to spend a night on the [top without shelter. 
However Harvey and I got down without any acci- 
dent, having been about nine hours on foot. The 
height of the mountain is nothing at all remarkable, 
being hardly greater than that of Snowdon (3582 feet) 
but it has a more imposing appearance than Snowdon 
from its excessive steepness, all the upper part, for 
more than half way down, being sheer cliffs of hard 
quartz-sandstone in very thick horizontal strata. The 
way by which one goes up is a deep gully or cleft in 
these rocks, tolerably wide at the bottom, and narrow- 
ing to a few feet at the top, where it opens out on 
the table land. It is a mountain very rich in plants, 
but I think it would hardly repay any one but a 
botanist for the trouble of the ascent, for the view is 
insignificant. Sir George during the last month has 
given a number of great formal dinners. There are a 
few people here whom I like very much, besides our 
own party. Mr. Harvey, whom I mentioned before, 
Colonel Smith, Colonel and Lady Catherine Bell, and 
their nephew Charles Bell, who travelled in the in- 
terior with Dr. Smith, 1 a very clever, acute, enter- 
taining man. I do not think however I should like 
this place as much as Rio, if I were not here under 
such peculiarly favourable circumstances, with such a 
pleasant party and so forth : there is not much natural 
beauty, and above all there is not that peculiar charm 
of strangeness and exoticality (to coin a word for the 

1 Dr. Andrew Smith. 
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occasion) which made such an impression on me at 
Rio, nor as yet do I perceive an extraordinary merit 
in the climate. During most part of February the 
weather was very disagreeable, furious south-easters 
alternating with days of oppressive heat, put it is now 
improving. I believe we shall set out for the frontier 
about the end of this month, that is to say, His 
Excellency, Major Chartres, young George and 
myself. 

Ever your most affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Btjnbtjry. 



To his Father. 
Government House, March 16th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

I thank you much for your letter of Decem- 
ber 21st, which 1 received yesterday, and for sending 
me newspapers, some of which I have read with a 
great deal of interest. Lord Mulgrave's vindication 
of his government is admirable, and most convincing. 
We are to set out for the Eastern frontier on Thurs- 
day next — we being his Excellency, Major Chartres, 
Dr. Clark of the 72nd, George 1 and myself; I sup- 
pose we shall be about four months absent, in which 
time we shall probably see all that is worth seeing in 
the Colony, and I hope to make large collections. 
We have four waggons, and I do not know how 
many horses, all these being supplied by the Govern- 
ment. There have lately been some alarms on the 
frontier, arising chiefly out of a mutiny in the 
Hottentot Cape corps, which was suspected might 
have been instigated by some of the Caffer chiefs, 
and Colonel Somerset's injudicious measures seem 
to have aggravated the alarm, for which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Stockenstrom seems to think there 
is no real ground ; it has, however, increased the 

1 The Governor's son. 
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Governor's anxiety to proceed at once to the quarter 
where these apprehensions exist. He is the more 
anxious, as much blame is thrown on Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban for his dilatoriness under somewhat similar 
circumstances, for many people think that the last 
Caff'er war might have been prevented, if he had 
visited the frontier in time. The mania of emigra- 
tion still continues and appears to be spreading 
among the Boers : the causes of it seem to be 
manifold, — dislike to the Slave Emancipation act, 
and a fear of being deserted by all their apprentices 
as soon as the time for their liberation arrives, — 
dread of fresh attacks from the CafFers, a notion that 
the British Government is under the control of the 
missionaries (whom they mortally hate) and that 
they can expect no justice from it, — exaggerated 
ideas of the fertility of the country along the east 
coast — probably also a wish to escape from the 
restraints of law, and the burden of taxes. I under- 
stand that the great merchants in Cape Town have 
made on speculation very large purchases of the 
lands which these Boers abandon, and that one of 
them at least has a project of bringing out a number 
of German colonists to settle out there. I heard a 
report yesterday that Dingaan, the great chief of the 
Natal country, in which the emigrant Boers have 
settled, after a show of good-will and encourage- 
ment to them at first, had attacked them by surprise 
and massacred 250 of them. This however is a mere 
rumour, which wants confirmation, though it does 
not seem unlikely. 

Since I last wrote to you I have been up to the 
top of Table Mountain, with my friend Mr. Harvey, 
and being out of practice in climbing, I was quite 
stiff for a couple of days after. The mountain is not 
higher than Snowdon but exceedingly steep, and the 
way up is over loose stones and sharp pieces of rock. 
We started at four o'clock in the morning, were two 
hours and a half going up, and stayed three hours 
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on the top, where we collected a great number of 
interesting plants, in particular an Orchis 1 of extra- 
ordinary beauty, which is quite peculiar to that spot. 
We got wet to the skin in coming down again. 
Mr. Harvey is one of the few people here (besides 
our own party) whom I like very much. I have the 
highest regard for Colonel and Lady Catherine Bell, 
and Colonel Smith and Charles Bell are extremely 
intelligent and agreeable, but with these exceptions 
I have as yet seen no reason to be charmed with the 
Society of the Cape. Party spirit seems to be almost 
as bitter as in Ireland. 

From your affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

To the same. 

Graham's Town, April 16th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

We arrived here the day before yesterday, 
after a fatiguing and in part disagreeable journey of 
above 600 miles from Cape Town. We were in all 
twenty-four days on the road, of which, however, 
only seventeen were actual travelling. We were 
detained two days by rain and swollen rivers, stayed 
two days in Port Elizabeth, and one in Uitenhage, 
and were besides stationary two Sundays, as it is not 
the custom in the Colony to travel on that day. 
These days of rest were the only ones I enjoyed at 
all, the others, generally speaking, we started very 
early in the morning, travelled some hours before 
breakfast, and after jogging all day over horrible 
roads and ugly country, arrived at our night's quar- 
ters too tired to examine or dry any plants, even if I 
had leisure to collect any on the road. The country 
in general is barren, dreary, and monotonous — arid 
plants without a tree or a spot of cultivated land, 

1 Diaa. 
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and mountains as naked as the plains, though often 
picturesque in shape. There are, however, some 
pleasing spots : Zwellendam and Uitenhage are 
pretty villages, and prettily situated, but still inferior 
to a great many places in England. On this side of 
the Camtoos river there is a great extent of bush, a 
singular kind of country, and not without beauty ; it 
is not exactly forest, for there are no large trees, and 
indeed few that deserve the name of trees at all ; it 
is a tangle of thick bushy shrubs and succulent plants, 
seldom rising as much as ten feet high, most of them 
thorny, and generally loaded in a strange fantastic 
way with long tassels of a grey thready lichen. These 
thickets, which are very difficult for man to pene- 
trate, still afford a shelter to lions and elephants, 
which have been extirpated from most other parts of 
the colony. Aloes, Euphorbias, and other succulent 
plants abound particularly in these eastern districts, 
which have a vegetation in general very different 
from that of the Cape. I have had some good 
botanizing days, especially at Zwellendam, Jagers- 
bosch, and Port Elizabeth, but on the whole my 
collections have fallen far short of my expectations, 
partly owing to the drought, but much more to our 
hurried travelling. You may be surprised perhaps 
that I should complain of the drought, after having 
said that we were delayed two days by rain ; but the 
fact is, that it rained only one of those days, and we 
were assured that there had not been such another 
day of settled rain for the last two or three years. 
The second day we were stopped by the swollen 
state of a river which we had to cross. Everywhere 
we hear bitter complaints of the drought. In some 
districts we have passed through, the people have not 
been able to plough or to sow grain for two years 
past, for want of rain, and the cattle and horses are 
generally in a very poor condition from the same 
cause. 

With respect to the Dutch farmers of the colony 3 
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I should be very shy of giving a decided opinion 
about them, having passed in a hurried manner 
through their country, without understanding their 
language, and seeing them moreover, probably, in 
their best colours, as I was in the company of the 
Governor. I may mention, however, my impressions 
of them, corroborated by what I have learnt from 
the Lieutenant-Governor Stockenstrom, and others 
well acquainted with the country. They seem to be 
hospitable, much disposed to be civil and kind to 
strangers, and ready to oblige (if they can do so 
without much trouble to themselves), — brave, sincere, 
and simple in their habits ; but ignorant, indolent, 
extremely apathetic, and attached to a routine from 
which scarcely anything can induce them to deviate. 
In almost every farm-house one sees a large family of 
grown-up sons and daughters, who lounge about in 
idleness, leaving all the work to their Hottentots 
and apprentices, learning nothing and doing nothing, 
till on the death of the father all his property is 
equally divided between them. Whatever may have 
been the case formerly, they do not now appear dis- 
posed to be unjust or cruel towards the native tribes. 
The English settlers of Albany are far more inveter- 
ate in their hostility against these. 

We have seen in the course of our journey, many 
instances of the prevailing mania for emigration and 
have heard much on the subject. In my last letter 
(of March the 16th) I gave you such information as 
I had been able to collect touching the causes of this 
movement, but I have since been led to think that 
the reasons I then gave you were Cape Town 
reasons, and had had but little, if any, influence on 
the great mass of the emigrants. In the country 
and among the neighbours and acquaintances of the 
emigrants, one hears much more simple and natural 
explanations. It is very likely that disaffection to 
the British government, and dislike to the system of 
policy lately adopted, may have had some weight 
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with the leaders of the emigration, but the great 
majority seem to have been influenced chiefly by 
some vague expectation of bettering their condition, 
escaping from the distress occasioned by the long 
drought, and finding a more fertile and agreeable 
country. With a great many, too, the ruling motive 
was merely the spirit of imitation, the instinct of 
following the leader. They say — "Our neighbours 
So-and-So are gone or going, we must do as others 
do." After all, emigration in seasons of distress is 
no new thing, though it never took place before on 
so large a scale, or with so much method. In the 
old times of the colony, the frontier farmers used to 
emigrate and take possession of new lands whenever 
they found themselves distressed by drought or want 
of room ; but then the limits of the colony were 
extended in proportion as they pushed on ; now, the 
limits are fixed, and they therefore remove out of 
our jurisdiction. The worst of it is, that these emi- 
grants have carried an enormous quantity of cattle 
and no small sum of money out of the colony. They 
have also decoyed or forced a great many of their 
apprentices over the frontier, and when once out of 
the reach of British law, have reduced them again to 
slavery. I mentioned in my last letter a report that 
many of the emigrant boors had been massacred by 
Dingaan, the Zulu chief: this turns out to be true. 
Dingaan (influenced, as he says himself, by the fear 
that the Boers would overpower him, and take pos- 
session of his country — not an unreasonable fear it 
must be owned) decoyed Retief, the original leader 
of the emigration, and sixty of his men, into a snare, 
and slaughtered them all ; then he attacked the 
camp by surprise, and butchered, it is said, 250 more, 
including women and children. The main body of 
the Boers, however, being quartered separately, 
escaped this attack, and afterwards set out on a 
commando against him, of which the result is not yet 
known. It is likely to be a dreadfully bloody war, 
i. — i 
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however it may end. But this is not all. A colony 
of English have established themselves at Port 
Natal, without any sanction or authority from the 
Home Government ; these, on hearing of the mas- 
sacre, set out on a command, ostensibly to punish 
Dingaan, but in their way they attacked another 
tribe and carried off several hundreds of women and 
children as slaves, besides a multitude of cattle. 
These are a pretty sample of "our countrymen in the 
southern hemisphere. There is in the Graham! s 
Town Journal a curious account of the massacre of 
Retief, taken from the journal of a missionary who 
was at the time resident at Dingaan's Kraal ; that 
chief seems to be an uncommonly shrewd and crafty 
savage, and to have reasoned very acutely, from the 
conduct of the European settlers towards other 
native tribes, as to his own probable fate. There 
was not long ago a serious mutiny in a company of 
the Cape corps stationed on this frontier ; they fired 
into a hut where several of their officers were sitting, 
and killed one. Fourteen of the men are now under 
sentence of death, and I believe four will be exe- 
cuted. If the confessions of the mutineers may be 
believed, their plot had been concerted with Umkai 
and some other Caffer chiefs, who were to attack the 
colony at the same time, but something or other 
caused it to explode prematurely. It has thrown 
the Graham's Town people into a dreadful fright, 
notwithstanding the presence of the 72nd regiment. 
These worthy settlers are excessive poltroons with 
regard to the Caffers. 

The Lieutenant-Governor Stockenstrom has been 
with us for the last fortnight. He is a remarkable 
man : there is a vehemence, and earnestness, and 
something declamatory in his manner, which does 
not give one the idea of impartiality, and he is 
perhaps too imperative and irritable for the peculiar 
situation in which he is placed ; but I am convinced 
that he is a thoroughly upright and sincere man, and 
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vehement only in what he conscientiously believes to 
be a good cause. He is undoubtedly an able man, 
and thoroughly well acquainted with the people of 
this colony, and everything relating to it. Nor is he 
one of those who would do justice to the natives 
only, and sacrifice the just rights and interests of the 
colonists. Stockenstrom, as far as I can perceive, is 
anxious to do full and equal justice to all, and to 
promote the real interests of the colony by maintain- 
ing peace and good understanding with the native 
tribes. He is most rancorously hated by the Albany 
people, and the so-called "colonial" party, because 
having in his youth acted with them, and shared 
their feelings of enmity towards the Caffers, he has 
seen his error, and become the champion of a better 
system. I do not know if you see any Cape papers. 
You will of course not put your faith in the Grahams 
Town Journal, which is just about as true and fair 
in its representations as an Irish Orange newspaper ; 
but I hope you will not give implicit credit to Dr. 
Philip and his missionary set, whose statements are 
a good deal distorted and coloured by party and 
sectarian zeal. I think I mentioned before that the 
Commercial Adviser is by far the best of the Cape 
papers. 

Ever your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



CHAPTER VII 

EXCURSION INTO CAFFERLAND 

To his Father. 

Graham's Town, May 16th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

We returned about a week ago from a ten 
days' excursion into Cafferland, which proved by far 
the most interesting part of our whole journey. It 
would be almost useless to give you an itinerary of 
this tour, as few of the stations are marked in 
Arrowsmith's map, or in any published one that I 
have seen. I was present at two conferences 
between the Governor and the Caffers, — one at the 
head of the Beeka river, near Fort Peddie, where 
the chiefs of the Congo tribe — Pato, Kama, and 
Cobus, and those of T'Slambie's tribe — Umhala, 
Gazela, Umkai, and Noneebe, met him with above 
300 of his followers, — the other at Block Drift, on 
the Chumie, where Macomo, Tyali, and the other 
chiefs of Gaika's tribe attended. I have never seen 
anything more interesting than these meetings : the 
second was the more striking and picturesque of 
the two, for it was held in the open air, in a green 
meadow studded with large acacias, where the 
Caffers, nearly 300 in number, seated themselves in 
a semi-circle around the little group of English who 
attended the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor; 
and the wild appearance of these fine barbarians, 
their dark and athletic figures either quite naked or 
partially covered by their Karosses (cloaks of wild 
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beasts' skins), their animated intelligent countenances 
and looks of earnest attention, their strange orna- 
ments and weapons, and the showy uniforms of the 
English officers contrasting with the dusky natives, 
together with the scattered groups here and there 
under the trees, the tents, the horses grazing, and 
the rich verdure of the spot, made altogether the 
most striking scene I ever beheld. The other con- 
ference took place in a missionary church, and was 
therefore less picturesque ; besides, the discussion 
was less animated. Both conferences terminated 
very amicably and all the chiefs concurred in pro- 
fessing the most pacific intentions, and the greatest 
aversion to war, — how far sincerely, God knows ; 
but I do not think it can be their interest to plunge 
into a fresh war without provocation. Even through 
the medium of an interpretation, we were all struck 
with the tact and acuteness and dexterity which the 
CafFers displayed in these discussions, and which 
would have done no discredit to the most accom- 
plished debater in the House of Commons. I never 
saw a public meeting in England so orderly as these 
two : of all the numbers present, not one interrupted 
the person who happened to be speaking, but all 
listened in silence, and with the utmost attention. 
The two famous chiefs Macomo and Tyali, who 
were the prime leaders of the late war, dined in 
company with us at the house of Mr. Stretch (the 
resident agent of our Government in Cafferland) and 
behaved quite like gentlemen. They conversed very 
readily by means of an interpreter, and showed extra- 
ordinary quickness and acuteness in their remarks 
and answers. I do not think that the appearance 
of the chiefs is improved by the European dresses 
which they wear on these occasions as a mark of 
honour : they would look better in their karosses ; 
but perhaps the value and the idea of dignity 
attached to these dresses may be regarded as a sign 
of approximation to civilized tastes and feelings. 
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The Caffers are so far from "rapidly disappearing 
from the face of the earth," as Sir W. Molesworth 
seems to assume in his speech on the colonies, that 
they are now far more powerful and formidable than 
when the English first came in contact with them, 
and are likely to go on gaining ground. They have 
now a great quantity of horses and know how to 
use them : it is estimated that Macomo can muster 
300 mounted men, and the T'Slambie tribe as many 
more. Many of them are provided with fire-arms, 
and the frontier colonists, notwithstanding their 
dread and hatred of the Caffers, are yet induced by 
the " lucre of gain " to carry on an active contraband 
trade with them in muskets and ammunition. It is 
true that few of them are as yet skilful in the use of 
these weapons, and that, at present, the musket is prob- 
ably less formidable in their hands than the assegai ; 
but there is no reason why they should not in time 
become as good shots as the N. American Indians 
and they will then be truly dangerous enemies in the 
bush. It is clear to me that there is no choice, but 
either to keep up a peaceful and friendly intercourse 
with them, which I firmly believe to be practicable, 
— or else (if any Government could be wicked 
enough to adopt such an alternative) to crush them 
at once and without delay ; for in less than another 
century they will probably be too strong for the 
colony. The chief obstacle to the maintenance of 
peace with them is their inveterate habit of thieving, 
which they look upon as no crime, but rather a cre- 
ditable exploit. They are as determined and dexter- 
ous cattle-stealers as the Highland " Caterans " or 
the Borderers whom Walter Scott celebrates ; and 
the nature of the country along the frontier line is 
peculiarly favourable to their enterprises. The chiefs 
profess a willingness to check these depredations, but 
they do, and perhaps can do, little or nothing, and 
the colonists along the border are exposed to severe 
losses, and kept in a constant state of irritation and 
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anxiety. No doubt their complaints are in many 
respects unreasonable or exaggerated, and I believe 
also that their losses are often occasioned by negli- 
gence and want of proper precaution on their own 
part ; but still it is certain that they do suffer 
severely from the depredations of the Caffers. It 
is not easy to devise a remedy for this evil. The 
Governor is about to adopt a new and more effectual 
system of patrols, and has also made an arrangement 
with the Gaika chiefs by which it is supposed the 
punishment of the marauders will be made more 
efficacious. But I do not expect that any measures 
will be sufficient to put a stop at once to a practice 
so rooted in the habits of the race. For many years, 
most probably, the border colonists will continue to 
suffer from depredations. How can they expect 
otherwise, living on such a wild frontier, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a bold, crafty, uncivi- 
lized race, of inveterate predatory habits ? Any- 
thing is better than a return to the old system of 
commandos, which, without at all preventing thefts, 
kept up a continually increasing feeling of soreness 
and ill-will and enmity on both sides, naturally ter- 
minating in a war. I do not say however that the 
colonists (especially the Dutch) have no real griev- 
ances, unreasonable as they are in their clamours 
against the present system of policy. They have 
received no compensation for their losses by the late 
war, and, what is much harder, no compensation 
whatever for the cattle and horses which they were 
compelled to give up for the use of the army. 
Another thing they complain much of, and not 
without reason, is the annoyance and loss they are 
subjected to by the numbers of vagrants, Hottentots, 
Fingoes, and others— who roam about the country 
in all directions without any means of livelihood, 
and beg or steal as occasion serves. But it is said 
that anything like a vagrancy law would be im- 
practicable in this colony. The Governor has too 
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much business on his hands to be able to write to 
you. He works tremendously hard, but keeps his 
health, 1 am happy to say, and I see continually 
more and more reason to admire his manly fearless- 
ness and straightforwardness, and singleness of 
purpose, the soundness of his judgment, and the 
excellence of his heart. 

Ever your most affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 



To the same. 

Graham's Town, June 7th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

As I am about to return to Cape Town, I 
may as well write you a few lines before I start, 
though I am as dull as ditchwater, and have very 
little to say. I shall be able to spend my time more 
to my satisfaction at the Cape, and then in September 
and October, when the bad season is over and the 
flowers in their greatest beauty, I may make excur- 
sions to some other districts of the colony, travelling 
at my own leisure, and without being dependent on 
another person's motions. George tells me he is 
writing you a long letter by this post, so I suppose he 
will have given you a fuller account than I can, of 
the laborious and unpleasant investigation in which 
he has been for some time engaged, touching the 
conduct of Captain Stockenstrom in shooting a 
Caffer twenty-five years ago. It is a subject that 
has made a prodigious noise in this colony, owing to 
the violence of party spirit, and the peculiarly bitter 
hatred which the " colonial " party (the Graham's 
Town Journal clique, etc.) entertain against Stock- 
enstrom. For my part I must own, that I think its 
importance exaggerated, not only by that faction, but 
by Lord Glenelg too. Even were it satisfactorily 
proved, — which I do not think it is, — that Stocken- 
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strom did kill a man in a way which in a better state 
of society would be quite indefensible, I cannot see 
that an act committed twenty-five years ago, when 
he was a mere lad, — when his feelings were irritated 
by the recent death of his father, — when the killing a 
CafFer was an ordinary act, and not viewed by public 
opinion in the light of a crime, and when he saw so 
many examples of the same kind before him, — I 
repeat, I cannot see that this would be a sufficient 
reason for removing him from an office for which he 
is, in every other respect, the fittest and perhaps the 
only fit man. It is clear that this charge has been 
brought up against him at the present day solely 
because he has made himself so conspicuous as the 
friend and advocate of the CafFers, and that otherwise 
we should never have heard anything of it. After 
all, how unsatisfactory evidence must be respecting 
an event of twenty-five years ago, to which no atten- 
tion was paid at the time, and which has derived all 
its importance from subsequent occurrences. I am 
in hopes that George's steady, straightforward, manly, 
impartial conduct, and frank conciliatory manners, 
are already beginning to produce a good effect in this 
part of the country, to calm the irritation of parties, 
and to restore some degree of confidence among the 
farmers, who had been deluded into the belief that 
the British Government was resolutely hostile to 
them, and that they were to be oppressed and ruined. 
The good-nature with which he has received those 
who have come to him with complaints, and the 
steady determination he has shown to enforce the 
observance of the treaty on both sides, have evidently 
given much satisfaction ; even the establishment of a 
new system of patrols, though it will probably not 
be very efficacious in preventing depredation, has 
done good by showing an attention to the wishes 
of the farmers (who have a marvellous faith in red 
coats), and a willingness to do what can be done for 
their protection. However I am afraid the peace of 
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this frontier does not rest on a very secure founda- 
tion ; the Caffers, whatever Sir Benjamin may say, 
were by no means so thoroughly beaten in the late 
war as to be deterred from trying again whenever 
they have sufficient temptation or provocation to it, 
and the treaty left more than one bone of contention, 
especially the Hottentot settlement on the Kat 
River, which is a grievous nuisance in the eyes of 
the Caffers. The boundary too, as laid down by the 
last treaty, is ill-defined and puzzling. The Fish 
River, which forms the boundary for some consider- 
able distance, is as bad a one as could be found, 
owing to the wild and intricate nature of the country 
along its banks (the Fish River Bush), which not 
only facilitates exceedingly the depredations of the 
Caffers in time of peace, but enables them to muster 
in force, unperceived, on the very frontier of the 
colony, when they are preparing for a rush. It is 
a strange savage country, that Fish River Bush — a 
wilderness of high flat-topped hills, excessively steep 
at the sides, with formidably deep dark narrow ravines 
between, and everywhere covered with one continued 
dense matted thicket of succulent and thorny shrubs, 
almost impenetrable to anything but wild beasts and 
Caffers. 

Believe me, your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To the same. 

Government House, Cape Town, December 6th, 1838. 

My dear Father, 

John Napier and Major Charters sailed some 
time ago with a company of the 72nd, and some 
artillery and engineers, to take possession of Port 
Natal, and they are probably arrived there before 
this, but we have not as yet heard anything from 
them. Charters is a great loss to us in the way of 
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society, being one of the most agreeable men I know, 
an enthusiast in science, full of information and 
acuteness, and strikingly bold and original in his views, 
though often (I think) hasty and unsound. I must 
tell you Col. Bell's pun on the subject of this 
expedition : he said that the Natal settlers wanted a 
constitution, but that the Governor, instead of send- 
ing them a new constitution, sent them old Charters. 

The first of this month was the day on which all 
the apprentices in this colony became free : it passed 
off without the least disturbance, and everything is 
going on so quietly that a person who did not know 
that the change had taken place, would perceive no 
outward symptoms of it. I understand that the 
apprentices in general show the best dispositions, and 
are very ready to work ; many of them, of course, 
quit the service of their former masters for other em- 
ployments in which they can earn better wages, but 
the number of idlers seems to be rather diminished 
than increased, and I am told that the number of 
committals in this last week has been less than usual. 
The colony altogether seems to be in a tranquil and 
comparatively prosperous condition : the depredations 
of the Caffers have undoubtedly diminished and the 
value of property has risen. 

I have been reading the Duke of Wellington's 
" Dispatches " with a great deal of interest. It is a 
most important and remarkable work (though I think 
the want of arrangement very inconvenient), and 
gives to me at least a higher idea of the Duke's 
abilities and greatness of mind than I ever had before ; 
it is true that the substance of the information con- 
tained in it is the same with that I had before read in 
my uncle's 1 history : but in following his proceedings 
and the train of his thoughts thus in minute detail, 
and from day to day, one is more impressed with the 
strength and clearness of his mind, his great and 
comprehensive views, his firmness amidst such diffi- 

1 Sir William Napier. 
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culties and embarrassments as I really believe no 
other man could have successfully struggled against, 
and the unselfish spirit with which he was ready to 
sacrifice even his own fame to what he believed to be 
the good of his country. By the way, I must ex- 
plain myself: when I say the want of arrangement, 
I mean the mixing up trifling or merely technical 
matters, — remarks on courts-martial, orders to com- 
missaries, points of military etiquette, etc., with the 
documents of real importance. 

Your very affectionate son, C. J. F. B. 

To his Brother. 
Government House, Cape Town, December 29th, 1838. 

My dear Edward, 

We have heard from Charters and John 
Napier from Port Natal — all well up to the 13th of 
this month, in high spirits and delighted with the 
place, although exposed to excessive heat and 
swarms of insects. They had landed without oppo- 
sition or accident, and were busy at work construct- 
ing a fortified camp. The Boers encamped in that 
neighbourhood had received them civilly, but are 
said to be in great distress, their crops having failed, 
and their horses and cattle dying fast of sickness, so 
it would seem that Natal is no such fine country 
after all. 

Another portion of the emigrant Boers had 
marched on commands against Dingaan, the king of 
the Zulus, and there are many conflicting specula- 
tions as to the result of this expedition, but nothing 
is yet known with certainty. The arrival of the 
letters from Charters and Jack was a great satisfac- 
tion to us all, as some Dutch rascals in the eastern 
part of the colony, with their usual malignity, had 
got up a story of a fight between the emigrants and 
the soldiers, and of the total destruction of the latter ; 
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and though few people believed this, yet it made the 
General very uneasy. 

I hope your tour to Scotland and the Hebrides 
pleased you, and that you collected lots of minerals 
and curious rock specimens. By the way I never 
saw a country so utterly uninteresting in that respect 
as South Africa. And how goes on the collection 
of coins? I suppose you have added largely to it 
since I left England. In truth I shall be very glad 
to get home again ; though the kindness of my 
friends in this house has prevented me from ever 
feeling that painful sickening, longing for home, 
which tormented me so much in Brazil, and though 
I delight in their society, I am quite tired of the 
Cape itself, and should but for them have hated it 
long ago. I do not know any country so much 
overrated. I shall stay on however till March, so as 
to arrive in England at a tolerable season of the 
year. 

Believe me ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

[He returned from the Cape in March, 1839, and 
settled in London.] 

March 15th. This is the tenth day of uninter- 
rupted fine weather — in March ! It is almost miracu- 
lous. To-day indeed it is warmer than it has been 
yet, quite summer weather. Called on Mrs. Lyell: 1 
then went to the British Museum, and saw the new 
galleries of natural history, which are very rich. 

Read a little book by Professor Smythe (not pub- 
lished) containing anecdotes of Sheridan, to whose 
son he (Smythe) was for some time tutor ; very en- 
tertaining. The carelessness, the procrastination, 
the self-indulgence of Sheridan were beyond all 
example, and almost beyond conception ; he was an 
absolute slave to his passions, his whims, and his 

1 Afterwards Lady Lyell, wife of Sir Charles Lyell, 
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fancies, equally incapable of self-denial in the most 
trifling and in the most important things ; no one 
could trust him or depend on him ; yet no one who 
approached him seems to have been able to resist his 
fascination, and such was the power of his genius 
and manner that the same persons allowed them- 
selves to be humbugged by him over and over again. 

March %\st. A pleasant evening party at the 
Lyells': Owen, Whewell, young Westmacott, Dr. 
Fitton, &c. I had a good deal of talk with one of 
the Miss Homers, an agreeable girl ; also with 
Owen, who is a man of shy and diffident manners, 
but quite an enthusiast in his own pursuits, and 
ready to communicate the information he possesses 
so largely. 

April Mh. Breakfasted with Rogers the poet, 
who was very good-natured and after breakfast 
shewed us (Emily, Ciss and me) his pictures and 
other curiosities. I never saw such a perfect gem as 
his house ; everything in it bears witness to the re- 
fined and exquisite taste of the owner ; the pictures, 
the busts and casts, the Greek vases, the illuminated 
manuscripts, the ornaments on the tables and chim- 
ney pieces, all are perfect in their kind. It would 
be impossible, I think, to imagine a house giving 
stronger evidence of the highly wrought polish of its 
possessor's mind. Rogers' pictures, etc., must on the 
whole have cost him a great deal of money, but ten 
times the money would not have made such a collec- 
tion without his taste and judgment. I was particu- 
larly struck with some ancient miniatures, illuminated 
frontispieces and borders of manuscripts — some Vene- 
tian and some from the Vatican — which are of 
extraordinary beauty, as regards both the delicate 
finish, and the brilliancy and freshness of the colours. 

June 9th. Barton is now in great beauty, though 
the ravages of the late severe weather are in some 
instances conspicuous. The Arbutus and Bay are 
almost all killed, and the common Laurel much 
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injured ; the common Myrtle, though against a south 
wall, and protected by mats through the winter, has 
been killed to the ground, but is shooting out again 
from the root ; the Ilex and Cypress are but slightly 
hurt, and scarcely any of the North American plants 
have suffered at all ; Araucaria imbricata, in the 
open ground, but carefully covered up during the 
frost, is uninjured ; the Cork tree not quite killed. 
The last winter seems on the whole to have been 
more destructive than that of 1837-8. It is observ- 
able that the Pontic Rhododendron is uninjured by 
the utmost severity of our winters, while the com- 
mon Laurel, a native of the same country, often 
suffers severely. 

June 22nd. Called on Mr. Rickards, the clergy- 
man of Stowlangtoft, who has a considerable collec- 
tion of miscellaneous curiosities. He shewed me a 
singular Druidical relic, a remarkably exact imitation 
of an eye in coloured glass, set in a triangular-shaped 
piece of a peculiar-looking brownish stone or compo- 
sition. This was dug up at Thetford, and with it 
were found some balls of agate, polished, and pierced 
for stringing. He told me that the Fly Orchis had 
been shown to him that year by Lord Charles 
Hervey, in a field at Ickworth, in uncommon abun- 
dance, — that there were some hundreds plants of it 
in the field. Miss Rickards finds Medicago maculata 
and Veronica polita in Stowlangtoft parish. Here 
also I saw a fine specimen of the Crossbill, shot not 
long ago in the neighbourhood, in full red plumage, 
which I believe is rather unusual. 

July 1st. I read the 5th Satire of Juvenal, which 
is by no means one of his best, but is useful to read 
for the trial and improvement of one's scholarship, 
being remarkably full of hard words and obscure 
allusions. It is the satire which describes the miser- 
able life of a poor dependent on a great man, and 
especially the insulting distinctions made at table 
between the fare and treatment of the great man 
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himself and those of his humble guests. If this 
author may be trusted, the Roman aristocracy ven- 
tured on higher flights of arrogance and overbearing 
insolence than ours ever have attempted. I think 
Pliny the younger also speaks with censure of those 
offensive distinctions at table. 

July 17th. Wisteria Sinensis, which usually blos- 
soms in March and April, is now coming into profuse 
bloom in our conservatory : this second crop of 
flowers having been encouraged by cutting off the 
first before they expanded, early in March. I have 
several times lately noticed here the Lesser or Red- 
backed Butcher-bird, a very pretty little bird, which 
I had not observed before. Its note sounds like a 
repetition of the words ' chat-chat-chat,' in a short, 
quick, harsh tone ; it will sit on a branch for a pretty 
long time together, repeating these sounds without 
variation, and at the same time continually jerking 
its tail up and down with a quick motion. 

July 25th. To London. 

July 28th. British Association. Travelled post 
from Exeter to Devonport, through a very pretty, 
pleasant, and varied country. Crossed a part of 
Haldon hills, high wild moorlands glowing with the 
bright tints of the furze and heath flowers, and 
making a fine contrast to the beautifully rich and 
verdant lower country, of which they command an 
extensive view. Dined with Admiral Sir Graham 
Moore, 1 whose house is situated in the pleasantest 
part of Devonport, on the height called Mount 
Wise, overlooking the Sound, and directly opposite 
to the beautiful woods and green slopes of Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

July 29th. Went into Plymouth in the morning, 
got myself enrolled as a member of the British 
Association, and in the evening attended the first 
general meeting, held at the Town Hall, Devonport. 
It was very much crowded. Whewell, the President, 

1 Brother of General Sir John Moore, 
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made a long speech, in part good, but pompous ; 
Lord Northampton spoke well, and so did Sir Thomas 
Acland. 

July 30th. Attended the Natural History section 
(D) of the Association, from eleven o'clock to near 
half-past two, and heard several papers read. A 
paper by Captain Widdrington, on the natural history 
of the eel, led to a long conversation, in which many 
curious particulars were mentioned by Mr. Couch 
(the famous Cornish ichthyologist), and others, re- 
lating to the eel and various other fishes ; several 
instances were mentioned of the sudden and exten- 
sive mortality that at times occurs in particular 
species of fish, and of which the causes are not 
known. Mr. Couch noticed also a remarkable case 
in which the roe of the whiting proved poisonous, 
and another member spoke of the very deadly pro- 
perties possessed at times by certain fishes of the 
West Indies, the poison of which is in some instances 
so violent as to cause death in less than ten minutes, 
and with terrible convulsions. Next came a very 
short but curious paper by Mr. Ball, who having put 
the head of a porpoise, in a fresh state (not putrid), 
into one of the closed fern-houses on Mr. Ward's 
plan (the dimensions of which were thirty cubic feet), 
found that in a short time all the plants contained 
therein were more or less withered, seemingly by the 
exhalations from this animal matter. The room was 
very well filled. Among the company was a Parsee 
from Bombay, a picturesque figure, with a very clever 
countenance. 

August 2nd. Attended the Natural History section 
again, and heard some things worth remembering. 
The discussions to which the several papers gave rise 
were much more interesting than the papers them- 
selves. Mr. Couch mentioned several facts relative 
to the birds of Cornwall, and their migrations ; among 
others, that the swift is the most constant and regular 
«of birds in the time of its appearance in this country, 
i. — K 
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and always arrives in flocks, while the common swal- 
low and the martin make their appearance singly. 
The stormy petrel is a common bird on the coast of 
Cornwall in bad weather, and is driven far inland 
when it blows hard. Mr. Couch thinks that this bird 
does not possess the power of contending or making 
head against a gale, but is always driven before it, 
and that its supposed property of being the harbinger 
of storms is owing to this. The golden-crested wren, 
which is a constant resident in England, is migratory 
in Belgium. In the afternoon I went to the dock- 
yard to see the launching of an 80 gun ship, the 
" Hindostan," — a noble sight, but one which I cannot 
attempt to describe. I was indebted to Lady Moore's 
kindness for a ticket which procured me a most ex- 
cellent place. 

August 3rd. Again to Section D. Professor 
Owen gave us some observations on the Thylacinus, 
one of the largest and rarest of the marsupial quad- 
rupeds, peculiar to Van Dieman's Land, where it is 
rapidly diminishing in numbers through the active 
warfare waged against it by the colonists, and is likely 
soon to be quite extinct. It is a great destroyer of 
sheep, and resembles the wolf in its general habits, 
but shows much less cunning and indeed a degree of 
stupidity. A perfect skeleton of it has now for the 
first time been brought to Europe, and Owen stated 
several peculiarities of its organization, in which it 
may be considered as a lower grade or type than the 
non-marsupial carnivora. He also noticed the very 
general prevalence of the marsupial structure in the 
mammals of Australia, and conjectured that this 
might be connected with the exceeding drought of 
that climate, which made it frequently necessary for 
the animals to make long nocturnal journeys in search 
of water, when the young might be liable to perish 
if the dam had not the power of carrying them with 
her. But is not the climate of Southern Africa as 
dry as that of Australia ? In the young animals of 
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this marsupial tribe, it appears, the pouch exists (in a 
more or less rudimentary state) in the males as well 
as the females, and the traces of it are unusually dis- 
tinct in the male Thylacinus. A Mr. Bellamy read a 
paper on the mammals of South Devon, which was 
chiefly remarkable for his including among them the 
mermaid, and giving a detailed description of one, 
from the statements of some sailors who had actually 
caught one, but from a superstitious fear had let it go 
again. An amusing discussion took place on this 
topic ; Owen showed considerable incredulity, and 
several instances were mentioned of fictitious mer- 
maids which had been imposed on the public. It is 
certainly unlucky that the mermaid, like the unicorn, 
appears only to the uneducated, and seems always to 
shun the eye of science. There was also a good deal 
of conversation respecting the changes of colour in 
the hair and feathers of animals : Mr. Couch men- 
tioned that the stoat, weasel, and hare, are often 
found white in Cornwall, where this change cannot 
be attributed to cold, as it is not confined even to the 
winter season, much less to a severe winter. Colonel 
Hamilton Smith mentioned a Canadian hare, which 
being caught in its white dress, in October, and put 
into a cage to be brought to England, resumed its 
brown colour before the end of the voyage. A paper 
was then read on the subject of some skulls brought 
from Bolivia, which were of the same extraordinary 
elongated form as the Titicacan skulls in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons. The circumstances 
under which they were found were detailed, and two 
of the skulls (those of children) were exhibited, to- 
gether with the wrappers and various other articles 
found with them. The author of the paper inclined 
to the belief that this singular form of the skull was 
natural, but Owen thought otherwise, and gave us an 
admirable lecture on the means by which it might 
have been produced, the traces of such pressure which 
were visible on it, and various other points connected 
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with the subject. Colonel Hamilton Smith after- 
wards read a curious paper on certain gigantic cuttle- 
fish, having collected with great care and industry all 
the recorded instances of their occurrence in ancient 
and modern times. Altogether, this meeting of the 
section (the last) was of unusual interest. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CORNWALL AND WALES 

August 5th, 1841. Left Devonport, and travelled 
post, by Callington and Liskeard, to Glynn House, 
Sir Hussey Vivian's, near Bodmin. Glynn House is 
pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill facing to the 
south, above the Fowey river, with extensive woods 
on both sides and opposite to it. The valley is 
narrow, the hills high and steep, well wooded on their 
slopes towards the river, open and heathy at their 
tops, not shewing much rock. The vegetation, both 
of the woods and moors, is very much the same as 
that of the neighbourhood of Linton in Devonshire, 
to which indeed the general character of the country 
is very similar. I found however two plants which 
I had not before seen alive : Bartsia viscosa, in a 
moist place beside the old road to Bodmin ; and Sib- 
thorpia Europsea in the woods of Glynn. Ferns, 
mosses, and lichens are in great profusion, and of 
luxuriant growth. 

August 9th. I left my hospitable friends at Glynn, 
and proceeded to Fowey, through very narrow, very 
crooked, and in some places very steep lanes, with 
high banks forbidding any general view of the coun- 
try. The descent into Fowey is about the steepest 
bit of road I have seen in England. This is a vile, 
dirty little fishing town, but situated on a fine estuary 
(a good deal like Falmouth harbour, though on a 
smaller scale), which opens to the sea between two 
bold rocky headlands. The indentations of the coast 
are remarkably picturesque ; the rocks not very high 
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but exceedingly abrupt, sharp, and jagged ; and 
among them are many quiet little coves and nooks, 
very pleasing to the imagination. The little pools 
left by the receding tide amidst the rocks are beauti- 
fully lined with a variety of Fuci, Actiniae, and 
Corallines. The Crithmum grows in many places on 
the cliffs, and also the Brassica oleracea, 1 believe, 
but in inaccessible places. The inn at Fowey looked 
at first sight very unpromising, but turned out more 
comfortable than I expected. 

August 12th to 15th. At Carclew, 1 which is a very 
comfortable house, and in every way one of the most 
agreeable I have been in. The gardens are very fine, 
the warmth and moisture of the climate producing a 
luxuriance of vegetation which I have seen nowhere 
else in England. The trees and shrubs of N. America 
and of Nepaul are here in surprising beauty: the 
Rhododendron arboreum flourishing in the open 
ground, and growing to a really tree-like size ; R. 
maximum equalling in height our largest laurels ; 
Mangolia grandiflora, standard, from fifteen to twenty 
feet high ; Pinus Morinda and Webbiana growing 
most vigorously ; the Tulip tree attaining really 
gigantic dimensions. The Aristotelia, from Chili, and 
a Grevillea, are also quite hardy here, as well as the 
Fuchsias. The flower garden is very prettily ar- 
ranged in successive terraces, which have an excellent 
general effect, and are glowing with brilliant blossoms. 
, The houses also are richly stocked, especially that 
appropriated to the orchideous plants, few of which 
however are at present in flower. In another of the 
hothouses, I observed Limnocharis Humboldtii in 
great perfection, and the curious Nepenthes. 

August 18th. From Carclew to Helston, a small 
town, standing on a very uneven ground, like most 
of the Cornish towns, but better built than many of 
them. 

August 19th. I hired an open carriage at Helston, 

1 Sir Charles Lemon's estate. 
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and made an excursion to Kynance Cove and the 
Lizard Point. Kynance Cove is a place well worth 
seeing ; the huge black frowning masses of rocks, in 
some places standing out like giant castles, in others 
hollowed out into arches and caverns by the waves ; 
the transparent beryl-green of the sea that rolls in 
upon them, fringed with snow - white foam ; the 
smooth space of silvery sand between the crags ; the 
sea-gulls hovering about with their plaintive cry ; 
make up altogether as fine a piece of wild coast 
scenery as I have seen anywhere. There is some- 
thing strikingly bold and massive in the forms of 
the serpentine rocks. At a little distance they 
appear intensely black, but when seen near, their 
richly variegated tints of dark and light green, 
bright red, black and white, add to the strange and 
beautiful effect of the whole. Some of the caverns 
excavated in them by the force of the waves appear 
truly fitted to be the retreats of the sea-nymphs. 
Or, one might fancy Kynance Cove to be the very 
place for Don Juan and Haidee. The Lizard is a 
fine, savage, rocky cape, but less peculiar and less 
interesting, I think, than this cove, and I did not 
see it to advantage, as by the time I reached it a 
thick sea fog had come on, and hindered me from 
seeing far. That singularly local plant the Erica 
vagans grows in profusion all over the open moory 
land between Helston and the Lizard, and is very 
ornamental. It seems to be confined to this serpen- 
tine district, but is there as plentiful as the common 
heath in any other part of England ; yet in a garden 
it thrives perfectly well without any serpentine. 
Immediately above Kynance Cove it is abundant, 
but in a very dwarfish state, not above three inches 
high. That spot is surprisingly rich in curious plants ; 
I gathered, beside this heath, Sanguisorba officinalis, 
Geranium sanguineum, Arenaria verna, Scilla autum- 
nalis, Genista pilosa (not in flower), Daucus mariti- 
mus, and Erythrcea pulchella. The turf near the 
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Lizard lighthouses is quite enamelled with the pretty 
little Scilla, and there also I found Herniaria glabra. 
Altogether this was a very satisfactory day. 

August 20th. To Penzance ; the country open, 
and of little interest till we come in sight of St. 
Michael's Mount, which is a very striking object. 
Marazion is a remarkably dirty town. The road 
from thence to Penzance, three miles, runs along 
the sandy shore, at a very little distance from high- 
water mark, and northward of it extends a tract of 
country lower than any other part of Cornwall, so 
that it is said it would be easy to carry a ship-canal 
quite across the country in this part. Penzance is 
one of the most considerable towns in Cornwall, and 
has a picturesque appearance when seen from a little 
distance, but can scarcely be called a neat or hand- 
some town. In the afternoon I walked along the 
shore to St. Michael's Mount, and gathered by the 
way the Cynodon Dactylon, which has been noted 
as an inhabitant of this locality ever since Ray's 
time, and which I had previously met with in Italy, 
at Madeira, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. It grows here in the loose 
sand very near the sea, but not in great plenty. Of 
St. Michael's Mount, which is a fine object from all 
parts of the bay, I had formed a very good idea 
from pictures and prints, and found it just what I 
had expected. The granite of which the island con- 
sists has the tendency, which seems usual in the 
Cornish and Dartmoor granite, to divide into massy 
cubical blocks, which stand out very boldly from its 
steep sides, and in some places overhang in a remark- 
able manner. Between these granite blocks, the 
ground is clothed with green turf, moss, and fern, 
and swarms with rabbits. The castle and church 
crowning the top of the rock make it a strikingly 
picturesque object. The view from it is extensive, 
and the wide sweep of the bay is pleasing to the eye, 
but the country about it wants variety, and decided 
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character : it is neither a rich country, nor yet a bold 
and rugged country, and presents in a general view 
nothing to attract the eye or excite the imagination. 
August 21st. I made an excursion to the Logan 
Rock and the Land's End, — the latter about ten 
miles from Penzance. The coast scenery about the 
Logan Rock is exceedingly wild and grand : enormous 
blocks of granite piled one on another, like the ruins 
of castles raised by the giants, rise to a vast height, 
in many places overhanging the sea, which breaks on 
the foot of the cliffs. The Logan Rock itself (which 
I have no doubt originally owed its peculiar form 
and position to natural causes) is perched on the top 
of one of the hugest of these granite piles, and is not 
easy to reach ; with the assistance of the guides 1 
climbed up to it, the hardest scramble I have had for 
a long time ; yet many ladies have accomplished this 
feat. The stone has not been perfectly replaced in 
its original position, and does not rock as easily as it 
used to do. In itself it is a curiosity of which one may 
easily form an idea from description, and hardly worth 
the trouble of a visit, but the situation is sublime. 
The scenery of the Land's End is of the same cha- 
racter and extremely striking. There is no beach or 
sand ; the Atlantic waves wash the base of the cliffs, 
which rise almost perpendicularly, naked and rifted, 
and worn into deep caverns by the fury of the sea ; 
and higher up, above the actual precipice, the great 
castellated piles of granite, hoary with lichens, jut 
out from the green brow of the hill. The Land's 
End itself is not so high as several of the neighbour- 
ing points, yet sufficiently fearful to look down from. 
At the time of my visit the weather was extremely 
fine, the sea almost calm, and bright blue, merely 
fringed with white foam where it broke upon the 
rocks; many small vessels were in sight, with all 
their sails spread ; a few sea-gulls on the wing, and 
numerous cormorants sitting and sunning themselves 
on the rocky islets near the cape. In stormy weather 
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this must be a tremendous spot. The granite of the 
Land's End is porphyritic, with very large crystals 
of whitish felspar. The regularity with which it is 
divided, by horizontal and vertical fissures, into nearly 
cubical blocks of great size, as if it were stratified 
in two directions at once, is very remarkable ; is this 
peculiar to the Cornish granite, or does it character- 
ize the same rock in other countries ? Certainly 
nothing of the kind is to be seen in the granite of the 
Cape of Good Hope, nor in the gneiss-granite of 
Brazil. These blocks, irregularly rounded and worn 
away at the edges and angles by the action of the 
weather, give its characteristic and striking peculiarity 
to the scenery of this part of the coast. No close 
investigation is required to distinguish the granite 
rocks from those of slate, or the serpentine from 
either, their general forms and colours indicate them 
sufficiently at a distance. 

June 20th, 1842. I ascended Snowdon, with an 
experienced guide, and had a very satisfactory ex- 
cursion. The ascent is very much easier than I had 
expected : for the greater part of the way it is a 
horse-path, rough and stony but by no means steep, 
winding along the green, sloping sides of huge hills, — 
the reverse sides of those very hills which towards 
the N.E. frown over the lake and pass of Llanberris 
in such bold cliffs. There is very little heath on 
these mountains : what is not bare rock is covered 
with fine short close grass (chiefly Festuca ovina) 
mixed with moss. The first part of Snowdon proper 
that we approached was the naked black precipice 
called Clogwen du r' Ardu (I am not sure of the 
spelling), at the foot of which is a very small lake of 
singularly deep blue water, and near this a copper 
mine. For some time we proceeded directly towards 
this cliff, then turning, and leaving it on the right, 
had a pretty steep pull for some way up, but nothing 
like scrambling ; this brought us to a stone enclosure, 
where we left my pony. From hence it is about 
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half a mile to the summit, the path running along a 
stony ridge, not very narrow, with a steep but not 
precipitous descent on the right hand, and on the 
left a sheer precipice of vast depth, from the sides of 
which the shivery, sharp and shivered rocks stand 
out like knife-blades. 

When I reached the top of the mountain (which 
is crowned with a pyramid of stones), I could not 
see ten yards in any direction : we were enveloped 
in impenetrably thick white clouds, which came 
rolling up before the wind in surge-like volumes, 
forcibly reminding me of the scene in "Manfred." 
Thus we remained for a considerable time, the mist 
now and then opening sufficiently to give glimpses 
of precipices and lakes ; till at length, just as we 
were beginning to descend, it fairly cleared away for 
awhile, and I had a fine view. The distant part of 
the landscape seen from hence is, as in all similar 
cases, unsatisfactory, but the near view, of the 
Snowdon group itself, is very grand. Directly be- 
neath me, at the bottom of a crater-like abyss of 
fearful depth, lay the dark pool called Llyn Glas, 
the source of the river which we cross at Pont Aber- 
glaslyn : it is nearly surrounded by naked and rifted 
precipices, rising on the one hand to the main peak 
of the mountain, on the other to the lofty, sharp and 
serrated ridge which runs to the Llanberris Pass 
and ends in the remarkably sharp peak called Crib 
coch (or Grib goch, I am not sure which). Of the 
four principal branches or ridges which run out from 
the central mass of Snowdon, this is the highest and 
most remarkable : the most elevated point of it, 
which rises into a sort of hump, is called, as I under- 
stood my guide, Girn las, and the sharp ridge, 
serrated like a shark's jaw, which runs from this to 
the Crib c6ch, bears the name of Crib Ddescil (pro- 
nounced Deskil). The reddish and, as it were, 
scorched hue of the steep and naked sides of this 
ridge, contributes to give to the vast hollow, at the 
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bottom of which lies the Llyn Glas, the aspect of a 
volcanic crater. The other principal branches of the 
mountain are, Southward of Crib Ddescil, the very 
sharp ridge called Llywart (as well as I could make 
out the name) ; more to the West, extending to- 
wards the sea, the Clawdd coch, or ' red wall ' — not 
ill-named ; and lastly, in the direction of Carnarvon, 
the ridge which on its North face forms the black 
precipice that I mentioned in ascending, but on the 
other side sinks in a smooth green slope. Between 
all these are numerous small lakes, the number of 
them that lie in the hollows of Snowdon being alto- 
gether very considerable. 

I procured here several good plants. The beauti- 
ful Silene acaulis, with its bright rosy blossoms now 
in full perfection, grows in several places among the 
rocks very near to the summit ; Saxifraga stellaris is 
abundant in the same situations : Saxifraga nivalis, a 
much more rare but less pretty species, occurs here 
and there in the fissures of the almost inaccessible 
crags. This last I did not myself gather, the places 
in which it grew being out of my reach, but the 
guide got it for me, as well as Saxifraga hypnoides, 
Thalictrum alpinum, Rhodiola rosea, and Salix her- 
bacea. Carex rigida (I believe) is plentiful on and 
near the summit, but I could find no good specimens 
of it. Altogether, I found this excursion very 
pleasant, and not at all fatiguing. Snowdon is the 
sixth mountain I have climbed, the others being 
Cader Idris, Mangerton, the Brevent, the Corcovado, 
and Table Mountain. The last is very nearly of the 
same height as Snowdon, but far more difficult to 
ascend, and the view from it is nothing like so fine. 

June 22nd. From Llanberris by Caernarvon to 
Bangor. The view from the road along the shore of 
the lower lake, looking back towards the Pass, was 
very fine, as the clouds threw broads dark masses of 
shadow over the rugged mountains, and the old 
tower, standing on a sort of promontory pushed for- 
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ward between the lakes, was a picturesque object in 
the middle distance. The topmost peak of Snowdon 
is well seen from this road, when you are a mile or 
two from Llanberris, as well as the black cliffs of 
Clogwin du r' Arddu. Hills of moderate height, but 
very rough and rocky, continue along both sides of 
the lower lake, and a little way below it ; then we 
enter on a nearly level country, enclosed and culti- 
vated, which continues to Caernarvon. The old 
castle here is a noble pile of building, though not re- 
markable in its situation. From hence to Bangor 
the road runs between hedges, through a rich country, 
mostly in view of the Menai Strait and the isle of 
Anglesea ; the latter not altogether flat, but tame and 
cultivated. I had before had a good bird's-eye view 
of nearly the whole island, from the top of Snowdon. 
Its surface seems to be very little varied. The Menai 
Bridge is a splendid work, one of the finest monu- 
ments of modern science and enterprise, and really 
beautiful as well as useful and vast. 

June 26th. Went by coach to Capel Curig, 1 in 
very cold, gloomy, blustering weather, which chilled 
my enjoyment of the scenery. Yet the rocky 
mountain-pass leading to Llyn Ogwen is magnificent, 
the mountains amazingly rugged and savage. I was 
struck with the vast extent of the slate quarries at 
the entrance of the pass : the whole side of a moun- 
tain is cut into terraces and escarpments. After I 
reached Capel Curig the weather improved for a 
time^ and the sun shone out, but the wind continued 
to blow with surprising fury all day, so that the little 
lakes were all in a foam, and broke upon their shores 
in actual waves. Snowdon, of which there is a capital 
view from the garden of the inn, looked black and 
sullen, but his outline very distinct, and not obscured 
by the clouds. Seen from hence, he appears to have 
three sharp and well-marked peaks. 

1 Here lie met Mr. Charles Darwin, and spent a little while with him 
with much enjoyment of his conversation. 
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July 27th. I have lately read some important let- 
ters received by my father while Under Secretary of 
State, and which he has preserved : several of them 
are from officers engaged in the Battle of Waterloo, 
and among these the best is from Sir Peregrine M ait- 
land, giving a very clear and spirited account of the 
operations of his brigade of Guards. Another is an 
interesting narrative of the battle of Salamanca, by 
Colonel Cathcart ; but that which had most novelty 
to me was the information collected by Sir Herbert 
Taylor concerning the battle of Jena, from the 
accounts of various Prussian officers. From these it 
clearly appears that, whatever might have been the 
blunders or the imprudence of the Prussian Generals, 
the rout was owing mainly to the very bad behaviour 
of the soldiers. The infantry of the King's corps 
(which was opposed to Davoust) stood still, and all 
that their generals could do could not persuade them 
to advance towards the enemy : their cavalry fled at 
the first check, and quitted the field altogether. 

August Mh. I drove over to Cambridge, and spent 
some hours in rambling about the College walks and 
Granchester meadows. Walked to Cherry Hinton 
and the Gogmagog hills, in order to botanize, and 
met with one very rare plant, for which this locality 
has been noted ever since Ray's time — the Atha- 
manta Libanotis. I found it growing in several 
places by the sides of the road from Cherry Hinton 
to the Gogmagogs, most plentifully in an old chalk 
pit overgrown with herbage, on the right of the road. 

August 8th. Spent the morning in reviewing Ely 
Cathedral, which is truly a noble and magnificent 
building. Built at different times, it exhibits many 
various styles of architecture, but the effect of the 
whole is truly grand. The great Western tower, 
with that which flanks it, is particularly fine ; the 
corresponding one (which should have flanked the 
great tower on the other side) is unfortunately want- 
ing ; the West door and porch, of a much later date 
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than these towers, are extremely beautiful. One of 
the small chapels in the interior (Bishop West's chapel 
I think) is a singularly beautiful specimen of the 
most florid Gothic ; the elaborate richness and lace- 
like delicacy of the ornamental work are quite sur- 
prising. Most of the chapels, however, suffered more 
or less from the barbarous fanaticism of the Puritans, 
who destroyed or defaced most of the figures in the 
niches, and broke much of the carved stone-work. 
In most of our fine old cathedrals we have to lament 
similar ravages. Politically, I respect and admire the 
Puritans as the brave assertors of our most valuable 
rights and privileges ; but I despise their fanaticism, 
and detest the barbarity with which they defaced or 
destroyed the most beautiful and venerable works of 
art. " There is a superstition in avoiding supersti- 
tion," says Bacon ; and this was never more remark- 
ably exemplified than in the horror of the Puritans 
against "superstitious pictures," images, paintings, 
and ornaments in churches, church music, and a 
variety of other things equally innocent. I returned 
from Ely to Barton by way of Mildenhall. Nothing 
in the world can be more drearily ugly than the 
country between this latter place and Ely. 

August 18th. Patrick Blake, 1 who is lately returned 
from China, where he was actively employed in the 
naval operations, says that the opium trade is carried 
on with more activity than before the war, the local 
authorities being either unable or disinclined to check 
it. He confirms my belief that the pretence of 
morality which was put forward by the Chinese 
government as the ground for interfering With the 
opium trade, was a mere humbug, and that the real 
object was to stop the exportation of silver. The 
Chinese have learnt to construct very formidable 
works, which would be all but impregnable if pro- 
perly defended : at Amoy their new batteries were 
nine feet thick of solid blocks of granite, besides a 

1 His cousin Admiral Blake. 
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great thickness of earth. But they have no skill in 
gunnery, and their guns, mostly of very large calibre, 
are mounted in such a way that they cannot traverse, 
and can fire only in one single direction. The guns 
also 'are very apt to burst, either from badness of 
quality or from overloading ; at Amoy or Ching-hae 
(I forget which), when the English entered one of 
the batteries, they found that five guns out of nine 
had burst, and done great mischief to their own 
people. At Ching-hae were found a number of guns 
newly cast, not of iron nor of brass, but of pure 
copper, which a very few rounds would have melted 
at the touch hole. The Chinese, though so deficient 
in the art of offence, will stand fire well enough 
behind their walls, but as soon as they see the red 
coats advancing, they immediately take to their 
heels, and have no idea of rallying after a defeat. 
Patrick Blake says that the Chinese, though not a 
sanguinary or actively cruel people, are very callous 
and indifferent to human suffering ; if one of their 
own people meets with an accident, breaks a leg or 
an arm for instance, they pass him by without any 
notice or the least thought of assisting him. Nothing 
surprised them more than the care which the English 
took of the wounded after an action. 

August 25th. Patrick Blake tells me that during 
the siege of Chusan the great city of Ningpo (which 
was not then in our possession), lying nearly opposite 
to Chusan, and but a short distance from it, the 
Mandarins were continually sending over spies to 
note and report all such as held communication with 
" the barbarians," and who were marked out for 
punishment on the restitution of the place. Ningpo, 
he tells me, has above 400,000 inhabitants. 

August 2,7 th. Very bad news from the Cape. A 
small force, not more than two companies of the 
27th, with a few guns, had been sent to take posses- 
sion of Port Natal ; the emigrant Boers refused to 
submit; the soldiers attacked their camp, and were 
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repulsed with loss, leaving behind them two guns. 
I am sorry for this, in the first place because it will 
be a grievous vexation to my dear good friend the 
Governor : and likewise because the honour of our 
arms is compromised, and it will no doubt be 
thought necessary to follow up the matter, and 
engage in a serious war with these people, which 
will cost more bloodshed than many people in Eng- 
land are aware of. I am afraid the commander of 
the expedition, as is apt to be the case with regular 
soldiers, undervalued his opponents because they 
were not regulars. The Cape Boers are formidable 
fellows : they have a stubborn, sullen, dogged deter- 
mination of character ; they are not without a sort 
of discipline and tactic of their own, are admirable 
marksmen, and use very long guns, which carry 
much farther than a soldier's musket. The country 
about Natal, too, appears to be remarkably well 
suited to bush-fighting. I fear we shall hear of 
further disasters, for the force at the Cape is too 
small to spare such a number of men and guns as 
would ensure success. It is true that the Amaponda 
and other Caffer tribes would no doubt be willing 
enough to join us against the Boers — but I am not 
sure that they would be of much use as allies. I 
trust that Sir George had positive orders from the 
Government at home to make this attempt upon 
Natal, and that it was not a stroke of his own. It 
seems to me a great error : I never could see the 
policy or the reason of meddling with these emi- 
grants, who had quietly rid us of their presence, and 
had neither committed nor seemed likely to commit 
any act of hostility towards us. 

September 4>th. We had a visit yesterday from 
Mrs. Buller, 1 who brought with her the famous Car- 
lyle, a man I was very glad to make acquaintance 

1 She was the mother of Charles Buller and was staying with another 
son Reginald, who had a living at Troston, in the neighbourhood of 
Bury. 
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with. I took a great fancy to him. He is a much 
younger man than I had imagined — not forty, I 
should think ; of middle height, thin and dark, with 
very fine eyes, and an expressive countenance ; his 
manners perfectly simple and unaffected, and with- 
out the least pretension. He strongly impresses one 
with the idea of a thoroughly sincere, honest, and 
earnest man. We had much talk about the state 
of society, the manufacturing system, and the poor, 
and his remarks seemed to me exceedingly just and 
sound as well as benevolent. 1 like his conversation 
much better than his books. He talks as good, plain, 
clear, intelligible English as one would wish to hear, 
instead of the strange obscure jargon of Germanized 
English which he writes. His Scotch accent is very 
strong. Mrs. Buller told me that when Carlyle was 
writing his history of the French Revolution, and 
had finished more than half of it, his manuscript, 
which he had negligently left exposed, was destroyed 
by a stupid housemaid ; above a year's work destroyed 
at once ; and he had to write the whole over again. 
She says he bore this misfortune with the utmost 
courage and philosophy. 

October 25th. The Natal affair is happily settled, 
the emigrant Boers made their submission to Colonel 
Cloete, gave up all their prisoners and the guns they 
had taken, and acknowledged the authority of the 
British Government ; in return for which Cloete 
grants them an amnesty (with the exception of four 
or five ringleaders), allows them to retain the lands 
they had occupied, and their own administration and 
institutions, till further orders from home, and pro- 
mises them protection against the Zulus. It seems 
that the shopkeepers of Cape Town, and some of the 
Cape newspapers, are making a most furious outcry 
against Cloete, for his moderation and leniency 
towards the Boers. This is really very unreason- 
able ; his conduct seems to me both wise and 
humane. It remains to be seen what our Govern- 
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ment will decide on. I think they have only two 
eligible measures to choose between : either to with- 
draw the troops, and leave the Boers entirely to 
themselves (satisfied with the acknowledgment of 
our supremacy), or to convert Natal into an integral 
part of the Cape colony. I confess I had entirely 
mistaken the character of the Boers. I believed 
them to be a brave and resolute people ; and had no 
notion that they would so readily give up the 
struggle and acknowledge the authority they had so 
lately defied. Clarke, who knows them right well, 
says that they are in fact cowards, and never wil- 
lingly fight except at a great advantage. He thinks 
that Captain Smith, from ignorance of their cha- 
racter, rashly incurred a loss which might easily 
have been avoided ; indeed, that if he had understood 
the people he had to deal with, he might very pro- 
bably have brought them to terms without any 
bloodshed at all. Smith was likewise guilty, in 
Clarke's opinion, of great rashness in the manner of 
making his attack, and especially in making it with- 
out having secured a good position to retreat upon ; 
whereby the Boers were enabled to cut off his com- 
munication with the sea. But the courage and skill 
with which, after the failure of his attack, he defended 
his camp under every disadvantage against the 
enemy, made amends for his original errors. The 
very candid avowal which Clarke once heard a Boer 
make to his companion, with respect to the CafFers, 
illustrates the military character of these people. I 
cannot give it in the original Dutch, but it was to 
this effect : — " When the Caffer is running away, 
then I can shoot with precision, and with satisfac- 
tion ; but when I see him coming towards me, then 
my hand gets the palsy ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

LEAVES FOR FRANCE AND ITALY 

[Mr. Bunbury returned to Barton intending to 
spend the winter at home ; but hearing of the dan- 
gerous illness of his brother Edward at Pau, he went 
off to join him there, and found him convalescent.] 

December 5th, 1842. The castle of Pau, interesting 
as the birthplace of Henry IV., is a rather picturesque 
though not handsome building. It has one great 
massy tower, built of thin flat bricks almost like 
Roman bricks, and three smaller towers, likewise 
square. 

December 8th. The largest tower of the castle of 
Pau — the heavy square brick tower before mentioned 
— was built by Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, a 
great patron of learned men, and of Froissart among 
the rest. The walls also are in part of his time, but 
subsequently heightened and pierced with larger 
windows : the parapet and machecoulis which sur- 
mounted the original wall remain on the present 
wall at not more than two-thirds of its height. The 
interior of the castle is in process of repair and resto- 
ration by the order of Louis Philippe, who has sent 
down some fine furniture for it from Versailles. It 
contains some interesting historical relics : in par- 
ticular the bedstead of the bed in which Henry IV. 
was born, which is of old dark oak, richly and finely 
carved ; the turtle shell which served as his cradle ; 
and his own bedstead. There is also a statue in 
white marble of the good king (one of the few kings 
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of any country who have really deserved that title), 
executed soon after the battle of Ivry, and having 
every appearance of a real likeness. In the same 
chamber with the cradle is a magnificent vase of 
Swedish porphyry, a present from Bernadotte, who 
is a native of Pau. The carved chimney-pieces, of 
the time of the great Henry, are beautiful. The 
ceiling of the great staircase is richly decorated with 
mouldings of great variety and delicacy, in which 
frequently occur the interlaced cyphers H. and M., 
for Henri and Marguerite. This " Marguerite " was 
the celebrated Queen of Navarre, the " Marguerite 
des Marguerites," sister of Francis I., and authoress 
of the famous " Nouvelles " in imitation of Boccaccio. 
Her husband, Henry II. of Navarre, was the father 
of Jeanne d'Albret. I was not quite accurate in 
saying that Pau stands on a hill : it appears so cer- 
tainly when viewed from the river or the other side 
of the valley ; but it stands, in fact, on the southern 
edge of a moderately elevated plain or plateau, which 
extends for some miles to the north at the same 
general level as the highest part of the town, and 
then rises again into a second long terrace or step of 
land. This formation in successive terraces or plat- 
forms seems to be a general character of the country, 
as may be well seen from the Jurancon hills. 

[They left Pau on December 19th, and travelled 
by Tarbes to Toulouse, which they reached on 
December 21st, on a cold, raw, dull morning.] 

To his Father. 

Rome, January 8th, 1843. 

My dear Father, 

We had an interesting tour through the South 
of France, from Pau, seeing at our leisure several 
interesting towns, indeed with the exception of Tarbes 
(which we could not well avoid stopping at) every 
town on our route presented something of interest. 
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I was very agreeably surprised with Carcassonne ; it 
is a place of which one knows the name in middle-age 
history, but I was not at all prepared to find it so 
well worth seeing ; the appearance of the upper or old 
town is extremely curious and picturesque, crowning 
a steep hill with a complete double enclosure of old, 
grey, battlemented walls and towers, which look (and 
very likely are) as old as the time of the crusade 
against the Albigenses. In the old church of that 
place, and in the Cathedral of Narbonne, there is the 
most beautiful painted glass I ever saw. 

I was very much pleased with the antiquities of 
Nismes, especially the Maison Carrie, of the beauty 
of which, as I remember, I was not half sensible 
enough the first time. The amphitheatre at Aries, 
though less perfect on the whole than that of Nismes, 
is very interesting, and being in some particular parts 
better preserved than that, helps one to make out the 
structure and arrangement of the whole. Nearly all 
these towns in the South of France have handsome 
and convenient public walks ; those of Montpellier 
are particularly good — but all these towns too, with 
the exception of some parts of Toulouse and Nismes, 
are ill-built, with narrow, crooked, dirty streets, and 
such pavements as is really a punishment to walk on. 

We spent the greater part of two days at that 
magnificent place Genoa, and I was quite delighted 
with its beauty, which surpassed all my recollections 
of it. At Leghorn we remained only a few hours, 
which was lucky, as we had nothing to do there ; we 
passed full in sight of Elba by a fine moonlight, 
landed at Civita Vecchia yesterday morning : got 
through the Custom-house with much less delay and 
annoyance than I expected, and drove post to Rome. 
This morning we fell in with Dr. Somerville, who 
very kindly assisted us to find comfortable and respect- 
able lodgings, into which we shall move to-morrow. 
The doctor is grown a good deal thinner than of old, 
but seems and reports himself to be quite well. Mrs. 
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Somerville and her daughters are looking well, and 
received us very cordially. I am delighted at the 
idea of having them for our near neighbours during 
our stay here, which I hope will be of two months at 
least. 

I hope for good accounts of all of you. As for us, 
I think Edward is as well as ever he was. 

Believe me, your very affectionate son, 

Charles J. F. Bunbury. 



To Lady Bunbuby. 

Rome, February 10th, 1843. 
My dear Emily, 

Since I last wrote we have had an inundation. 
On the 4th and three following days so much rain 
fell, that the wind at the same time blowing up the 
river, the " yellow Tiber " overflowed ; it rose very 
nearly to the top of the arches of the Ponte Ste. 
Angelo, and it was a fine sight to see it rushing down 
with the rapidity and fury of a mountain torrent. A 
part of the Corso itself was flooded, so was nearly 
the whole of the piazza of the Pantheon, and in the 
low streets near the river side, the water was so 
deep that the people were literally going about in 
boats. The governor of Ste. Angelo told Dr. Somer- 
ville that the river had not been so high since 1805. 
It was at its highest on the 7th : then the wind 
changed, and though much rain fell the next day, 
the waters sank rapidly. For these two days we 
have had again the bright soft warm weather which 
Edward execrates, but which to me is delightful. 

On the 6th the Alban hills were in great part 
covered with snow, not merely on their tops, but low 
down, below Albano itself: but this is nearly all 
gone. So much gloomy weather has been unfavour- 
able to my intention of seeing pictures, but I have 
managed to see those of the Vatican, the Farnese and 
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Farnesina galleries, the Borghese (a second time) and 
the Barberini. Do you remember in this last a Holy 
Family by Francesco Francia ? The infant is not 
good, but the Madonna is singularly beautiful in 
features and expression, really worthy of Raphael. I 
am delighted with Annibal Caracci's frescoes in the 
Farnese palace, and (which is perhaps wrong) much 
prefer them to Raphael's in the Farnesina. What a 
noble portrait is that of Cassar Borgia, by Raphael, in 
the Borghese palace. In the same gallery there is a 
St. Dominic, by Titian, which I would almost have 
sworn must be a portrait, yet it cannot be ; it is so 
full of the character of the man, that it seems to 
breathe the fires of the Inquisition. I daresay you 
remember, too, an astonishing picture by Giorgione 
which they call (Lord knows why) David and Saul, 
so black that scarcely anything can be seen but two 
magnificent heads, and the gleam of armour actually 
flashing out of the darkness. But if I go on remark- 
ing on particular pictures I shall soon fill my letter, 
and leave no room for anything else. I am almost 
ashamed though, of having been five weeks at Rome 
without seeing the Sistine Chapel. What would Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have said to me ? 

Do not, from what I have said in my last letter to 
you, imagine that I am actually become a convert to 
the Church of Rome, though I have been living for 
five weeks close to the College of the Propaganda. 
I am only so far Romanized, that I rather like the 
pomp and splendour of their ceremonial, and very 
decidedly approve of the rich decoration of their 
Churches, the painting, the gold and marble, the 
candles, the incense and so forth. The cold, bare, 
meagre, shabby look of the white-washed interior 
of our Churches is deplorable in comparison. 
A Church may indeed have too much gilding, 
as in the case of the Gesu which is, I think, 
overloaded with ornament, though certainly a fine 
Church. The most beautiful, next to St. Peter's, 
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that I have yet seen in Italy, is, to my taste, the 
Annunziata at Genoa. 

We see a great deal of the Somervilles, who are 
very kind to us and very agreeable. We have re- 
ceived much civility also from Sir Frederick Adam 
and from Mr. and Mrs. Farrar, Lord Colborne's re- 
lations. The assassination of poor Mr. Drummond 
is very shocking. People talk of murders at Rome, 
Italian bravos and so forth, but the Italians might 
fairly retort upon us. 

Believe me, yours very affectionately, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To the sarnie. 

Naples, April 15th, 1843. 
My dear Emily, 

Before leaving Rome, Edward and I made an 
excursion of three days to the Alban mountains, ex- 
plored the neighbourhood of the two lakes, ascended 
Monte Cavo, and visited Frascati and Tusculum. 
This was very enjoyable. I was delighted with the 
quantities of beautiful wild flowers in the woods : — 
such profusion of the sky-blue wood Anemone and 
the crimson Cyclamen and the Lungwort, besides 
many that I had never seen before : and on Monte 
Cavo I found the yellow Anemone (ranunculoides), 
the beautiful little Scilla bifolia, the Fumaria bulbosa 
in profusion, the white Narcissus with a scarlet edge 
to its cup (poeticus), and other novelties. Certainly 
the spring flowers of Italy are very charming. For 
a fortnight or so before I left Rome, the Campagna 
and all the grass plats of the villas were full of the 
Spider Orchis and the bright red Orchis papilionacea, 
and new kinds were coming out every day, so that I 
could hardly keep my list up to the courant of vege- 
tation. The remains of Tusculum are very interest- 
ing, especially the theatre, which has but very lately 
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been entirely cleared out, and is remarkably perfect : 
very nearly as perfect, Edward says, as those at 
Pompeii : the seats all in complete preservation, with 
the ranges of steps dividing them, and the walls and 
sub-divisions of the scena nearly entire. There are 
also great remains of the city walls, and the pave- 
ment of several of the streets and of part of the 
Forum, and we saw the very road up which Mami- 
lius's horse ran from the battle of Regillus. I have 
no doubt that by farther excavations a great deal 
more of the plan of the ancient town might be dis- 
covered. But the most perfect piece of ancient 
pavement I have seen anywhere, is on the ascent of 
Monte Cavo : there is a great length of it, and the 
great polygonal stones are as even and as neatly 
joined as if they had been laid down yesterday. 

I found Rome so delightful after the fine weather 
set in, that I was very unwilling to leave it, even for 
Naples. Edward remains behind, wishing to see 
the ceremonies of Easter, and then to look for the 
remains of the ancient Latin cities. 

The weather, which changed just before I left 
Rome, was not favourable to my journey, yet I was 
very much pleased with Mola di Gaeta, and with 
much of the country between that and Naples. 
Terracina is a very picturesque place, but what a 
miserable and ruffianly -looking population ! The 
approach to Naples is, to be sure, a striking contrast 
to that of Rome. I am here in an excellent hotel, 
the Gran Bretagna, the master of which (Buonac- 
corsi) says he was once in my father's service, I 
believe as a courier. The situation is delightful: 
I look directly down from my window on the public 
garden, all rosy with the blossoms of the Judas trees, 
and over that to the bay, which at this moment is all 
speckled with fishing boats. Yesterday I could not 
judge well of the scenery, for there was so thick a 
fog all day, that Vesuvius was but barely visible, and 
though to-day is very fine, there is still a heavy bank 
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of fog all over the bay, the tops of the mountains 
just appearing above it. 

Yours very affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



To his Father. 

Naples, April 30th, 1843. 
My dear Father, 

I have been enchanted with the museum here, 
which I have visited almost every day since it 
opened : it is altogether the most interesting collec- 
tion I ever saw, and I should never be tired of it. 
The infinite beauty and variety of the bronzes found 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii give one a wonderful 
idea of the exquisite taste and universal refinement 
of luxury of the ancients, when we find such treasures 
in two provincial towns, by no means of the first 
class. Some of the statues are beyond all praise : 
the Aristides (or iEschines) as a perfect and living 
representation, not of anything ideal or superhuman, 
but of a wise, dignified, and thoughtful man, is as 
superlative as the Belvedere Apollo is in the ideal 
class. The so-called Psyche, from Capua, is the 
most lovely face I ever saw, either in art or nature. 
The Venus is very beautiful, — not her face, but her 
figure ; I never saw marble with so perfectly the 
appearance of flesh. The Agrippina is an admir- 
able statue, and the air of melancholy and dejection 
which characterizes it, makes it perhaps more in- 
teresting than the Agrippina of the Capitol, which 
is equally excellent for the graceful dignity and ease 
of its attitude. There is no excellence, I think, more 
striking in ancient sculpture than these, — the sim- 
plicity, ease, and quiet unaffected dignity and grace. 
As for the Toro Farnese, it never took my fancy 
much in the copies or casts I had seen of it, nor, 1 
confess, am I much charmed with the original. 
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The ancient pictures, of which they have now a 
great number, are extremely curious and interest- 
ing for the information they give us respecting the 
methods of the ancients in that art, as well as their 
choice and treatment of subjects ; and some of them 
are of much more striking merit than what I had 
expected to see. Blessings on the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which by covering up those towns pre- 
served to us so much curious information about 
those wonderful nations of antiquity, which, with all 
their faults, have so powerful an influence over our 
minds. In the collection of modern pictures, I was 
much struck with Titian's portrait of Paul the Third 
and his nephew, the magnificent portrait which 
they call Christopher Columbus, Schidone's Charity, 
Domenichino's Guardian Angel, and (as a very vigor- 
ous and clever, though not an agreeable picture), 
Spagnoletto's Silenus. 

I have as yet seen scarcely anything but the 
museum, which indeed is enough to occupy one for 
a good while. 

Your most affectionate son, 

Charles J. F. Bunbury. 

To the same. 

Naples, May 16th, 1843. 
My dear Father, 

I am just returned from an excursion to 
Paestum, which I enjoyed as much as I could alone, 
but I wished very much that you and Emily had 
been with me. I have been much disappointed by 
Edward's giving up his plan of joining me here, as in 
visiting antiquities in particular, I feel the want of 
an intelligent companion, and one who understands 
the subject so well, and takes so much interest in it 
as he does. I have missed him much. The weather 
has been delightful, and I saw the great temples to 
full advantage, — and magnificent they are indeed. 
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The Temple of Neptune is one of the most sublime 
of human works that I ever looked upon, — it has an 
effect of majesty and grandeur far beyond its real 
size. Their situation too is most impressive. I was 
delighted with the beauty of the valley of La Cava 
and the coast of Salerno, indeed it is altogether a 
lovely country ; the luxuriant beauty and richness of 
the valleys and plains, with their vines and fig trees 
and corn, and the bright white houses, and the con- 
vents perched so picturesquely on the hills, combine 
so admirably with the great wild frowning moun- 
tains. Since I left Rio de Janeiro, I have seen 
nothing like the exuberant fertility and garden-like 
beauty of this country. I was at Castellamare on a 
great festa, when the streets were crowded with 
people in their gayest dresses, and the scene was 
exceedingly animated and pretty. I was much 
pleased with that place. In my way back I took 
the opportunity of going through Pompeii for the 
third time, so I think I know it well now ; and I 
never saw a place that pleased and interested me 
more. It had been one of my greatest objects in 
coming to Naples, and certainly it has not disap- 
pointed my expectations. It is singularly curious 
and impressive, though one cannot help wishing that 
more of the paintings and decorations had been left 
in their original places. Some few of the pictures 
which have been left under the shelter of a roof or 
shed, are in as good condition as most of those in the 
museum, so it seems as if it would have been possible 
to preserve them from decay without removing 
them. Still, as it is, there is enough to show the 
taste and fancy of the ancients in decorating their 
houses, and one is surprised at the beauty and variety 
and delicacy of the arabesques and fanciful devices 
lavished everywhere, and at the care and taste and 
cost with which even the smallest chambers are 
ornamented. It is quite curious to see the elaborate 
paintings, and in some cases rich mosaics lavished on 
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bedrooms as small as monks' cells, and which for the 
most part had not even a window. The Pompeians 
certainly were contented with wonderfully small 
sleeping places. I had heard so much of the narrow- 
ness of the streets, that I was not struck with it ; 
they do not appear to me narrower than those in 
most of the second-rate towns of France, and they 
show a degree of attention to the public convenience 
which one seldom sees either in France or Italy, in 
being provided with footways. The public baths, 
which are beautifully preserved, are very interesting 
and satisfactory, making us so much better acquainted 
than anything else can with the plan of those estab- 
lishments so important among the ancients ; for the 
baths at Rome, though most picturesque and magni- 
ficent ruins, are very unintelligible. Probably we 
must not take Pompeii to be exactly a miniature of 
Rome, but must allow for various differences in ap- 
plying to the latter the ideas derived from the 
former : we know for instance that at Rome the 
houses were very high, while at Pompeii they were 
evidently very low ; but still this place gives one a 
most gratifying insight into the habits and tastes 
and domestic life of the great nation. As the 
Americans would say, we realize the Romans so 
much better after having seen Pompeii. 

Herculaneum is very unsatisfactory to see, it is 
just like going down into a mine, which is a thing I 
detest. The coast of Baia is exceedingly pretty, and 
though few of the antiquities there are separately 
worth much, it is striking to see the great extent 
and continuity of the ruins lining the whole shore, 
and agreeing with the accounts we read of its former 
populousness. But I was unpleasantly struck with 
the miserable and poverty-stricken appearance of the 
present inhabitants, so strongly contrasted with the 
fertility of the country. They are as beggarly, and 
appear almost as wretched, as in any part of Ireland. 
I mean to go up Vesuvius to-morrow. I propose to 
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set off for Palermo by the steamer on Monday next, 
the 22nd, thence to make the tour of the principal 
curiosities of the island, and expect to be at Messina 
in time for the steamer which goes to Malta about 
the 16th of next month. I wish indeed I could have 
your company in this tour. 1 hope I shall hear 
from you at Malta. 

It was not till the other day that I saw the 
account of Sir Charles Napier's victory in the Scinde 
country : it is splendid ! and I wish Emily joy, as 1 
am sure she must be proud of it. 

Believe me ever, your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



CHAPTER X 
TOUR IN SICILY 

May 23rd, 1843. Palermo. I am much struck with 
the beauty of this place. I have seldom seen a bay 
of more graceful outline, nor headlands and rocky 
points more picturesquely grouped and more finely 
broken and varied in their forms than those which 
enclose this bay. The mountains which sweep round 
the city and its plain in a fine amphitheatrical curve, 
are still more barren, bare and grey, than those of 
Genoa, but much bolder and more picturesque in 
outline. This scenery wants the splendid vegetation 
and rich green of the tropics, but it wants little else 
to render it perfectly beautiful. 

I had a very beautiful drive to the villa of La 
Bagaria, eight or nine miles from the city : the road 
at first along the seashore, afterwards through the 
rich and beautiful plain which is enclosed between 
the sea and the mountains. This plain, irrigated and 
highly cultivated, displays very luxuriant vegetation 
and a rich variety of crops : olives, vines, corn, mul- 
berry and fig trees, the tall Italian reed, and the 
prickly pear, form a beautiful mixture. The very 
great abundance of the prickly pear is a remarkable 
feature in the landscape : the roads and fields are 
everywhere bordered with it, and it grows as large, 
and with a trunk as thick and woody, as ever I saw 
it in S. America. Its yellow flowers are just now 
coming out. The American Aloe, too, is seen in 
very many places along the roadside, but, like the 
Cactus, evidently planted. At La Bagaria, ascend 
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one of the abrupt limestone rocks rising out of the 
plain, from which there is a most beautiful view of 
the Bay of Palermo, another bay divided from it by 
the high rocky headlands of Zafferana, and the fine 
mountainous coast to the eastward of it, the rich 
plain of Palermo, and the amphitheatre of rough 
stony mountains around it. 

In the same neighbourhood are villas belonging to 
Prince Palagonia and Prince Butera, both delight- 
fully situated : the former used to be famous for its 
monsters carved in stone, of which few now remain. 
The only thing remarkable I saw in it was a saloon, 
of which the ceiling is all looking-glass, and the walls 
lined with glass coloured in imitation of agate. 
Prince Butera 's villa is another specimen of whim, 
fitted up in imitation of a convent with dressed-up 
wax figures, as large as life, in every room and in 
every passage. The Villa Giulia, or public garden, 
called also La Flora, is, I think, superior to the Villa 
Reale at Naples, it has more variety and more shade. 
Its avenues of orange and lemon trees, and hedges 
of China roses, put me in mind of Rio de Janeiro, as 
indeed do various things at Palermo. The vines in 
this neighbourhood are trained rather low, not fes- 
tooned from tree to tree, so that they do not produce 
as rich and beautiful an effect as in the Campagna of 
Naples. The grey of the olive, too, perhaps prevails 
rather too much in the landscape. 

May 24>th. Ascended the Monte Pellegrino, a 
singularly rugged, abrupt, and craggy limestone hill, 
quite insulated from the rest of the mountains, 
standing out boldly as if for a barrier between the 
fertile plain and the sea, and sheltering the harbour 
of Palermo on the west. Its height is said to be 
1960 feet. The grotto of Santa Rosalia, in which, 
according to tradition, she died after spending many 
years in the practice of continual austerity and self- 
torture, is in the side of this hill farthest from 
Palermo, some way below the summit and at the 

I. M 
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foot of a great cliff of limestone. This cavern, con- 
verted into a chapel, is partly lined with fine marbles, 
but much of the rough natural rock remains exposed, 
and it has a curious effect : thus seeing the dark, 
rugged, damp walls and roof of the cave in such 
close juxtaposition with the profuse and gaudy de- 
corations which the Sicilians and southern Italians 
love to bestow on their churches. The ascent to the 
grotto from the plain is by a rough stony path, not 
steep or difficult, yet fatiguing enough in such hot 
weather as this. It must, however, have been con- 
structed at considerable expense and trouble, for it 
is supported for a long way together on arches. It 
commands admirable views of Palermo and its bay 
and neighbourhood. The city, standing on level 
ground, makes little show when seen from the sea or 
from its own plain, but has a very handsome appear- 
ance when thus viewed from a height. 

This Monte Pellegrino, and all the mountains near 
it, are most strangely bare, stony and sun-burnt, as 
much so as any of those in the interior of the Cape 
colony ; not a tree not a bush above a foot high, and 
even the herbs growing thin and scattered in the in- 
terstices of the loose parched stones. As far as I 
could observe, there seemed to be no great variety 
of plants, but those that there were, rather peculiar. 
I noticed a Biscutella, a Paronychia, a pretty Con- 
volvulus with digitated leaves, plenty of a delicate 
little blue-flowered Sempervivum, and a curious legu- 
minous plant with inflated calyces, — I suppose an 
Anthyllis : abundance also of iEgilops ovata and 
Echium violaceum. Descending from this moun- 
tain, I went to the Royal Villa of La Favorita, 
situated in the plain at its foot : — little worth seeing. 
Thence to the villa of the Duke of Serra di Falco, 
which is very pretty, shady and pleasant, but debased 
by several of those silly conceits and childish tricks 
which seem to be in favour with the Palermitan 
nobles, — wax-work hermits that start up and grin at 
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you when you approach their hermitages, and unex- 
pected jets of water that play upon you from con- 
cealed fountains. At the Favorita, the cicerone 
showed me a cock pheasant as something rare and 
admirable. 

May 25th. Palermo. The Royal Chapel is very 
remarkable. It has a great resemblance in many 
respects to the oldest Basilicas at Rome, but its 
arches are rather pointed. It has no transept : — a 
very lofty nave and aisles, divided by simple columns 
of various materials, some fluted and some plain, on 
which rest the aforesaid arches ; the whole of the space 
above and between these arches, as well as the roof 
both of the nave and aisles, and the upper half of 
the walls of the aisles, are covered with mosaics on 
a gold ground, in the stiff* and gaudy Byzantine 
style, like those in the tribunes of the old churches 
of Rome. The pavement is a very fine specimen of 
the rich tesselated work of porphyry and marble, 
which is a characteristic of those old Basilicas ; the 
side walls up to a certain height, of white marble 
inlaid with mosaic ; and at the upper end of the 
nave, on the right hand side, is a magnificent inlaid 
marble pulpit, like one of the Ambones in S. Lorenzo 
at Rome. I was shown the apartments of the Royal 
Palace, but thought them little worth seeing. The 
Cathedral is, outwardly, a fine and striking specimen 
of Norman or Early Gothic architecture, but the 
interior, unfortunately, is entirely modernized. It 
contains some magnificent sarcophagi of porphyry, 
extremely well wrought, and placed under canopies 
supported by columns of the same material. 

The Via di Toledo, the principal street of Palermo, 
though not a match for its name-sake at Naples, is 
a long and fine street. Its very high solidly- built 
houses, with their far-projecting balconies and the 
singular latticed or grated galleries running along 
the whole front of the upper story of many of them, 
have a certain dignity and solemnity of character 
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corresponding with my idea of Spanish towns. 
Shops occupy the ground floor of most of the 
houses. The architecture of the houses looking on 
the Marina is in a lighter, gayer, and somewhat fanci- 
ful style. This same Marina is a very pleasant walk 
after the heat of the day is over, and commands a 
delightful view of the bay. I lounged for some time 
in the public garden, which, as the day was a festa, 
was pretty full of people ; but I saw few pretty 
women. My favourable opinion of the " Flora " 
was however confirmed. The shade, the abundant 
vigorous foliage, and the profusion of flowers make 
it very agreeable. The luxuriance of vegetation 
here, wherever the soil is sufficiently watered, is 
almost worthy of the tropics, and makes a singular 
contrast with the extreme barrenness and naked- 
ness of the neighbouring mountains. Some writers 
speak of the abundance of Palm trees (date palms) 
at Palermo. I was not struck with it. There are 
some uncommonly tall trees of that kind in the 
Botanic Garden, two or three in the " Flora," and 
one or two fine ones in the villa of the Duke of 
Serra di Falco ; these are all 1 have happened to 
see. They do not make so much show here as at 
Terracina. In the public garden, there are some 
of the finest Plane trees I ever saw, Bead-trees 
(Melia) of great size and now coming into full 
blossom, abundance of Judas trees loaded with their 
dark red seedpods, a flourishing Bamboo (in the open 
ground) and Orange and Lemon trees ad libitum. 
Palermo is an amazingly noisy city on a festa — not 
much less noisy than Rio de Janeiro. 

May 26th. Started from Palermo about 7 a.m. 
(an hour later than I intended) with two saddle 
mules and two baggage ditto. From Palermo at 
least half way to Monreale is a continued suburb ; 
thence a moderate ascent to Monreale, an old town 
situated low down on the side of a mountain, making 
a very fine show at a distance, but very vile when 
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one is in it. The slope below it and the adjacent 
plain for some distance towards Palermo look like a 
continued wood of olive, orange, mulberry and fig 
tree. The Cathedral of Monreale, a very large old, 
and curious church, much in the style of the Royal 
Chapel at Palermo ; all the Old and New Testament 
in gaudy mosaic on the walls and above the arches 
of the nave. Thence, a gradual ascent for several 
miles along the flank of a limestone mountain ; a 
beautiful rich green valley on the left and rough 
craggy mountains beyond. The road and fields 
bordered with Cactus and Aloe ; the latter now 
shooting up its young flower stems, like giant 
asparagus. From the head of the valley the road 
ascends zigzag some way farther, leaving cultivation 
nearly, but not entirely, behind ; then descends 
several miles, a narrow pass between limestone 
mountains, excessively steep and rugged. A very 
great variety of pretty flowers among the rocks and 
by the roadside, especially Vetches, Trefoils, Mary- 
golds ; no trees and scarcely a bush on the mountains. 
Descend into another fertile plain (but less beautiful 
than that of Palermo) between these mountains 
and the sea, and arrive at La Sala de Pafinico (so 
my guide called it), a town of some size, very far 
from handsome, but finely situated near the under- 
falls of the mountains. It is 19 miles from Palermo. 
Rest here an hour at a miserable publichouse ; then 
go on 13 miles farther to Alcamo, over cultivated but 
almost treeless hills, with fine mountains on the left 
and in front. The beauty and abundance of the 
wild flowers are very striking ; but I am too sleepy 
to enumerate any. 

May 27th. Alcamo is by no means an ill-looking 
town : the principal street long, straight, reasonably 
wide, and not ill paved ; but it seems to have an 
amazingly large proportion of churches and convents. 

The principal church large and handsome. Start 
at half-past six, proceed a little way along the high 
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road : then turn to the right and proceed to Segesta 
by a mule path, over round, tame hills covered with 
corn and thistles. Cross the stony bed of a stream 
filled with wild thickets ; here, for the first time, I see 
the Palmetta and Oleander growing wild. The 
pretty Convolvulus tricolor abundant among the 
corn and on the fallow lands, but smaller than in 
gardens. After nearly three hours riding come to 
bolder and more rocky hills, and on one of these, 
between two higher hills, alone and majestic, stands 
the Temple of Segesta. It is truly a magnificent 
building, though perhaps not quite so impressive as 
the Temple of Neptune at Paestum. Its columns, 
36 in number, differ in form and proportion from 
those of Paestum ; they are not so thick for their 
height, less bulging in the lower part, less rapidly 
narrowing upwards, and their capitals much less 
broad. These columns are not fluted. There is no 
trace of columns in the interior, as at Paestum, nor 
any part of the interior raised above the level of the 
rest. Entablature and both pediments remain entire; 
but the roof gone, as usual. The whole is built of a 
very porous calcareous stone, apparently a sort of 
travertine, but not a congeries of petrified vegetable 
fragments like the Paestum stone. Some little way 
from the temple, nearly at the top of a very steep 
hill, is the Theatre, with its seats and the flights of 
steps intersecting them in fine preservation. It is 
not altogether hewn in the side of the hill, though 
advantage has been taken of the slope, so that the 
height of the external wall is much less in the middle 
part of the circumference than towards the ends of 
the arc. This wall is built of long, unequal and 
rather irregular (though in general nearly rectangular) 
blocks of limestone, without cement, with a quantity 
of small stones here and there rammed into the inter- 
stices. The seats are built of more regular blocks of 
the same stone. 

The Temple and Theatre of Segesta are now 
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inhabited by great numbers of hawks, crows and 
jackdaws. Leaving this, we wound along the base 
of some rocky limestone hills, having a noble view 
of the temple as we departed from it. The Palmetto 
(Chamasrops humilis) grows in great quantities among 
the rocks ; its dark green clumps of stiff sword-blade- 
like leaflets, scarcely more than two feet high, have 
a singular appearance. 

Arrived at Castel Vetrano very much tired, the 
day having been tremendously hot, and the journey 
of more than twelve hours, including the exploration 
of Segesta. The distance is called 35 miles. The 
Inn at Castel Vetrano is some degrees less miserable 
than at Alcamo. 

May 28th. From Castel Vetrano to the sea-shore, 
about eight miles and much pleasanter country, 
enclosed and well cultivated, a country of Olives 
and Fig-trees and Vines, as well as Corn. The 
fences, as usual, Cactus and Aloe, but principally 
the latter. The Palmetta in very great quantities 
by the side of the sandy road — as common as Furze 
in England. We ride a little way along the sea- 
shore ; then arrive at Selinuntium. The ruins of 
the three principal temples here, on a step or terrace 
of land a little way from the sea, are very striking 
indeed. At a little distance they look very like 
those great heaps of broken and tumbled rocks 
which one sees on the tops of some of the Welsh 
mountains and of the Dartmoor hills. Immense 
hewn stones and slices of columns tumbled about in 
wild confusion, scarcely one stone remaining on 
another, all overthrown and displaced, but scarcely 
anything broken or missing. Was this caused by an 
earthquake ? The ruins of the largest temple are 
perfectly wonderful for the size of the columns and 
other portions of the architecture ; they are truly 
works of giants ; the diameter of the fallen portions 
of the columns (in all these Sicilian temples the 
whole thickness of the column is in one piece) is 
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more than double my height and said to be in some 
cases upwards of twelve feet. These columns are 
not fluted. In some cases the different pieces of 
them lie close together in due succession, as if they 
had just slipped down — they give one the idea of 
giant millstones. The other temples, which are in 
the same fallen condition, though much smaller than 
this, are of majestic size. Their columns are fluted. 
The stone of which all these are built has the appear- 
ance of a shell-sand, or rather, perhaps, coral-sand, 
agglutinated and hardened. On another tongue of 
land, perhaps half a mile distant and close to the sea, 
are other ruins in the same confused state, which 
they call the Theatre ; but I could make out nothing 
of the plan. Here also is a curious hole in the 
ground (it seems too narrow for a well) lined with a 
double layer of fine tiles. All these ruins are inter- 
mixed with wild thickets of Palmetta, Mastic, 
Southernwood, Acanthus, and brambles, which in- 
crease the difficulty of making one's way among 
these heaps of enormous stones. From Selinuntium 
(where there are no modern buildings but a farm- 
house near the great temple and a cottage or two on 
the other hill) to Sciacea, about twenty-one miles, 
sometimes along the sandy shore, sometimes over 
dull, tame clay hills clothed with corn, sometimes 
over wild wastes covered with Palmetta and Mastic. 
Not far from Selinuntium we pass through an open 
wood of stunted cork-trees worth notice, as the first 
wild trees I have seen in Sicily. Sciacea, a large 
walled town, sloping up the side of the hill from the 
sea, with a castle on the top of a bold cliff above it, 
has a noble appearance as we approach it along the 
shore. Like other Sicilian towns, it is best worshipped 
at a respectful distance. 

May 29th. From Sciacea to Monte Alegro, 
24 miles, partly along the sea-shore, partly over the 
long clay hills near it : wild waste tracts which one 
should be apt to call heaths, but there is no heath on 
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them. The prevailing plants are the Palmetta, the 
wild Cardoon, a handsome blue Eryngo, a very tall 
stiff reed-like grass, and a large yellow-flowered 
plant of the Ferula kind. Not a tree, nor any bush 
big enough to hide a man. I never saw a more arid 
country. Halt in the middle of the day at Monte 
Alegro : I never saw a less cheerful place than this 
miserable dirty village, situated among naked rocks, 
and scorched by a heat, which I should think could 
hardly be exceeded in India. The old village, now 
deserted, was on the peak of a high and exceedingly 
steep rock ; the present village is at the foot of it. 
Not far from hence, in the way to Girgenti, enormous 
rocks of crystalline gypsum, sparkling in the sun 
like glass. For the greater part of the way to the 
Port of Girgenti, the hills seem to be mainly com- 
posed of this substance. Thence to Girgenti, above 
three miles, a pretty good road. 

May 30th. The principal Temples of ancient 
Agrigentum are finely situated on the southern brow 
of a long ridge, which on that side (towards the sea) 
descends abruptly in a rough rocky precipice, though 
of little height. On the other side away from the 
sea, it slopes gently down into a rich cultivated valley, 
bounded on the further side by the much higher hill, 
on which modern Girgenti is built. The Temple 
called of Concord, is in fine preservation, and 
extremely beautiful. Those of Paestum are more 
grand, but I do not know that I ever saw a more 
beautiful building than this. Its columns, fluted, 
and of more graceful and less massy proportions than 
those of Paestum, all remain entire with their entab- 
lature and both pediments. The cella is enclosed by 
walls, which is not the case either at Paestum or 
Segesta: these walls built of large (but not enor- 
mously large) square blocks of stone, very regular 
and admirably well joined together without cement. 
The arches which are cut in these walls date from the 
middle ages, when this temple was for a time turned 
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into a church. The walls are at the sides of the cella : 
at the two ends are columns instead of the wall. At 
each side of either end of the cella, are staircases 
practised in the thickness of the wall, — repaired, but 
ancient, leading up to the roof which no longer exists. 
Resting on the columns at each end of the cella is a 
sort of (as it were) inner pediment, and in this a 
window-like opening of a very peculiar form, like an 
isosceles with its top cut off. But all these details 
can give no idea of the beauty of the building, which 
is exquisite. 

The Temple of Juno stands at some distance east- 
ward of this, on the highest point of the ridge, in a 
noble commanding situation. The ciceroni here call 
it the Temple of Juno Lucina : but if it be, as I sup- 
pose, the temple mentioned by Pliny, in his story 
about Zeuxis, he calls it Juno Lacinia. It is in less 
complete preservation than that of Concord : the 
columns on the north side are standing, with the 
architrave and one piece only of the frieze : on the S. 
side and at both ends, the entablature and the pedi- 
ments are entirely gone, and the columns want more 
or less of their entire height, Here also, the cella was 
enclosed by walls, the lower part of which remains 
complete throughout, the upper part has been tumbled 
down, and lies within the enclosure. Many of the 
stones are stained of a dark-red colour, which the 
ciceroni attribute to a fire which they say ruined the 
temple (?). This temple is raised on a majestic base- 
ment of large and regular stones, admirably well put 
together, and must, when perfect, have been as beau- 
tiful as that of Concord, and still more majestic from 
its situation. The Temples of Hercules and of Jupiter 
Olympius are entirely fallen and in ruins. This last 
is very remarkable for its enormous size, perhaps ex- 
ceeding even the great Temple of Selinuntium. The 
fallen pieces of columns are of such magnitude that 
their flutings are as wide as the shoulders of a 
moderate sized man, and the triglyphs and mouldings 
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of the cornice astonish one by their gigantic scale. 
But the overthrow has been still more complete than 
at Selinuntium : literally, not one stone remains on 
another. The columns here appear to have been 
merely half-columns, not detached from the wall. An 
enormous colossal figure, in an attitude like the 
Telamones in the Tepidarium at Pompeii, lies on its 
back, unbroken, in the midst of the ruins. 

Of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, there remain 
three columns at one of the angles, with their entab- 
lature of remarkable beauty : the rest is fallen. In 
this temple, and the two I mentioned last, the columns 
and entablature appear to have been covered with a 
double coat of white stucco, of which several portions 
remain ; on the two Temples of Concord and Juno 
there are no remains of it. The effect of this must 
have been much inferior in beauty to the fine rich 
fawn colour of the natural stone. The temples stand 
in the following order, reckoning along the ridge from 
E. to W., or rather S.E. to N.W. First on the 
highest point of the ridge, at its eastern extremity, 
stands Juno : then Concord ; — Hercules ;— Jupiter 
Olympius ; — Castor and Pollux : — each in succession 
at a lower level, as the ridge decreases in height. At 
a little distance, but on another rise of ground, are 
two columns, supposed to belong to a Temple of 
Vulcan ; and below the ridge toward the sea, the 
tomb of Theron and the temple of Esculapius. The 
stone of which all the temples are built is the same 
that forms the hill on which they stand, and also the 
much more considerable heights on the opposite side 
of the valley. It is a mass of shells and corals, whole 
or broken, having a great general resemblance 
to the Aldborough crag. I ascended to the high 
point which is believed to have been the ancient 
citadel. It is on the same side of the valley as the 
modern town ; it would appear that the ancient city 
(which must have been immense), occupied the slopes 
of both hills and the valley between. 
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May 31st. There is a carriage-road, but a very 
rough one, from Girgenti to the sulphur mines of 
Combatina, above two hours drive from it. The 
mines are in the midst of an excessively wild, bare, 
and rugged country ; they are worked in the side of 
a mountain of crystalline gypsum, which is inter- 
mixed with a small quantity of greyish marl. The 
sulphur occurs not in veins, but disseminated as it 
seems through the whole mass of the gypsum, hence 
the mines are not worked by regular shafts and levels, 
but are great excavations like caverns, — at least such 
was the case with the one I went into, and I was 
told the others were similar. The rock of gypsum 
and sulphur is cut out in various directions (seemingly 
without any regular plan, so as to form excavations 
of ample width, and high enough for a tall man to 
walk upright in them ; thick masses being left here 
and there as pillars to support the roof. When a 
workman applied his lamp to one of these pillars, I 
saw the melting sulphur bubble out, and soon a thin 
blue flame spread over a part of the surface. The 
mixed substance brought out of the mine is roasted 
on the spot in kilns, and the sulphur melting runs 
down into channels prepared for it below, and is cast 
into large cakes, in which state it is carried down to 
the port. The white rocks, the ground stained by 
sulphurous fumes, the great heaps of raw sulphur 
and sulphur cakes, the half-naked, brown workmen, 
and the rugged country around, make altogether a 
strange and peculiar scene. The village of Combatina, 
a very wild-looking place, lies very near to the mines, 
and at a little distance, on the slope of a hill, the 
larger village of Aragona. 

The very curious place called La Macaluba (?) (I 
am not sure of the spelling) lies a few miles from 
Aragona, nearer to Girgenti, and between one and 
two miles off the carriage road. In a wide, bare 
tract of stiff bluish clay, are a great number of nearly 
circular holes, full of muddy water, which is in a 
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state of continual agitation from the escape of gas. 
In some few cases the mouths of these holes are on 
a level with the surrounding soil, but in general each 
hole is in the centre of a little conical hillock, like the 
cone of a volcano in miniature, rising scarcely more 
than a foot above the general level. The largest hole 
that I saw might be eight or nine feet across ; usually 
they are from a yard down to two or three inches in 
diameter. In the small ones we very distinctly see the 
water rise and fall ; in the larger the bubbling goes on 
in two or three points at once, while the rest of the 
water remains calm. Sometimes there is a rapid 
succession of bubbles as in soda water after the 
violent effervescence is over ; sometimes where the 
action of the gas is stronger, one sees the mud of the 
bottom thrown up through the water in great quanti- 
ties, and every now and then rising above the surface 
in hemispherical tumours, of perhaps half a foot in 
diameter, bursting with a very audible noise. The 
guide told me that the agitation was much greater 
in wet and stormy weather, and that sometimes the 
mud was thrown up to the height of forty palms 
(about thirty feet). The water is quite cold, has a salt 
taste, but as far as I could perceive, only that of 
common salt and no perceptible smell. I brought 
my nose as near as possible to the bubbles when they 
were most active, but could perceive neither any 
smell nor the brisk pungent sensation caused by 
carbonic acid. In some of the holes the water is 
deeper than I could sound with my walking stick, 
but in general it is shallow, and at the bottom one 
feels sometimes stones, more often only mud. I 
could see nothing in the place which could at all 
justify one in referring these odd phenomena to 
volcanic agency, nor could I learn that they had any 
sympathy with the earthquakes which are felt in 
other parts of Sicily. 

June 1st. Leaving Girgenti for Palma, we have a 
fine view of the temples. Descend into the narrow 
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valley between the hill on which they stand, and the 
hill on which, it is said, the Carthaginians encamped 
when they besieged Agrigentum. From thence, a 
long tract of dreary, bare, waste country, till all at 
once we descend into the very rich and smiling valley 
of Palma, in which I noticed the finest Carruba 
trees I have yet seen. Ascend again to the town of 
Palma, a wretched place, in the usual Sicilian style. 
Distance from Girgenti, sixteen miles. 

June 2nd. The valley of Palma is indeed very 
pretty and pleasant, — a rich highly-cultivated plain 
of Olives, Almond and Carruba trees, Vines and 
Corn inclosed by fertile sloping hills, dotted with 
trees and crowned with rocks ; — altogether quite an 
oasis in the desert. But after leaving this " happy 
valley" we have again a long spell of dull, tame, 
treeless, shadeless, intolerable country, just a ditto to 
that between Sciacea and Girgenti. Pass through 
Alicata, a bustling place, which has a considerable 
trade in sulphur, and which to judge from appear- 
ances, is chiefly inhabited by mules and muleteers. 
For the last mile or two, travel along a broad but 
deep sandy road, between hedges of gigantic Prickly 
Pear. The day's journey, of thirty miles and 
upwards, ends at Terranova, a town on the sea-shore, 
seemingly of considerable traffic, but filthy as usual. 
Here however to my great surprise, I saw a carriage, 
and something that really looked like ladies and 
gentlemen. 

June 3rd. From Terranova to Caltagirone, twenty- 
four miles : most part of the way through a most 
wearisome monotonous corn country, without a tree 
and almost without a flower. At first setting off, 
indeed, we had a view, though a very distant one, of 
Etna ; but this was soon lost. Heat suffocating. 
People cutting the corn in many places ; but it is 
very odd, with so great an extent of cornfields, one 
sees hardly any houses. Approaching Caltagirone, 
we come among much higher hills, and the scenery 
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improves very much. Caltagirone, a large town in 
a magnificent situation, is far better built and better 
paved than the generality of Sicilian towns, and has 
a marked appearance of prosperity. The inn, too, is 
much less dirty than usual. 

June Mh. Caltagirone to Palazzolo, above thirty 
miles. At first setting out, from the commanding 
heights on which Caltagirone is situated, had a fine 
view over variegated hills and wide plains beyond, to 
the giant Etna, rising in most majestic solitude in the 
distance. For some miles from Caltagirone, the 
country is very pleasant, cultivated hills rich in Vines 
and Olives and all kinds of fruit trees, with hedges 
of Cactus and Aloe, and a variety of pretty flowers 
by the wayside. Soil sandy, intermixed with layers 
of a soft crumbly sandstone, containing many shells. 
This pleasant country continues as far as a miserable 
village or small town called S. Michele, from whence 
it changes very much for the worse ; and after some 
miles farther, rising higher and higher among the 
hills, come to mountains of lava, indescribably rough, 
barren and fatiguing. I was very much surprised to 
find lava at such a distance from Etna ; but the 
nature of the rock was unequivocal, and in some 
places it had all the appearance even of lava that 
had flowed, the curdled and concentrically wrinkled 
appearance that I have seen in the lava-currents of 
Vesuvius. For several miles before we come to 
Palazzolo, the road as bad as any I ever saw in my 
life, not excepting any in Brazil or the Cape Colony. 
It seems as if all the rocks and stones in the island 
had agreed to assemble — had given one another a 
rendevouz — in this road. Once or twice from this 
lofty region of stones we caught fine views of Etna 
and the coast, the Lake of Lentini, and the Bay of 
Catania, and could just distinguish Catania itself. 
Turning to the right just short of Buscemi, descend 
by a path all but precipitous into a ravine that seems 
immeasurably deep, and thence rise up again as 
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steeply to Palazzolo. In this ravine, however, I saw 
a sight that really cheered me, tired as I was — 
magnificent trees, Oak and Walnut, not very 
numerous, but what there were of them really 
superb. 

June 5th. The sepulchral chambers hewn in the 
rock, half a mile or so above Palazzolo — the remains 
of the ancient Acroe — are very curious. In the soft 
spongy-looking, tufaceous limestone rock (at least it 
appears to be limestone) are a great number of 
spacious excavated chambers, each consisting of 
several passages crossing one another at right angles 
or nearly so, and on the right and left of every passage 
are tombs, or as one should be tempted to say at first, 
cribs or bed-places (for they appear quite suited for 
such), more than large enough for a full-grown person : 
generally two of these cribs, side by side, between the 
passage or ambulacrum and the ranges of pillars of 
the natural rock which are left to support the roof, 
and which form the divisions of the several parts of 
the chamber. The cribs aforesaid were, when first 
discovered, each covered by a lid, like the usual lid 
of a sarcophagus : those portions of the rock which 
are left to form their sides and partition walls may be 
from two-and-a-half to three feet high. A consider- 
able quantity of bones, more or less decayed, remain in 
the tombs. Every chamber or set of tombs, according 
to the antiquaries here, was the burial place of a parti- 
cular family ; they allowed room for a good many 
generations. In one chamber there are two couple of 
tombs excavated as it were in two of the great pillars 
between the passages, so that each couple of tombs 
is insulated, and one can walk all round it; moreover, 
the rock- wall enclosing it is curiously and elaborately 
cut out, in a pattern formed of intersecting of circles. 
The mouth of every chamber when first discovered 
was closed, as I am told, by a great slab of stone. 
The theatre, situated very near to these excavations, 
is smaller than that of Segesta, but in equally good 
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preservation, or very nearly so. The ranges of seats, 
the flights of steps, and the front of the scena are 
nearly perfect. Adjoining it are remains of a very 
small theatre, much more shattered, and an exceed- 
ingly deep well, remarkable as being square instead 
of cylindrical. The cicerone told me it was 144 
cubits deep. The Museum of Palazzolo, I must own, 
disappointed me ; yet it is a good collection to have 
been made by one man (the Baron Judica) and in one 
place, for everything that it contains was found within 
a very short distance of Palazzolo. This same Baron 
Judica discovered and opened all the sepulchral 
chambers, cleared out the well — in short, all that is 
known about the antiquities of Acrae was discovered 
by him. In the museum are several fragments of 
statues ; but nothing remarkable in that way ; several 
inscriptions, some painted vases of what the Nea- 
politan antiquaries call the first epoch, some of the 
second, and a few of the third ; a vast quantity of 
terra-cotta lamps, lacrymatories and unpainted vases 
of various shapes : a great number of small heads in 
terra-cotta, some of them of considerable beauty ; a 
good many women's hairpins in bronze and silver, 
some rings, and a few small bronzes. 

June 7th. Syracuse. The tract of country imme- 
diately north of the present town, and which seems 
to have been occupied by the ancient city, consists of 
very rocky though very low hills, composed of a soft 
white tufaceous limestone. The great facility of 
cutting this stone led the ancients to make those 
immense excavations which give a very peculiar 
character to the site of ancient Syracuse. Hardly 
anything that remains is built or erected : all is hewn 
in the rock — the theatre, the amphitheatre, the 
aqueduct, the tombs, the prisons. The stone quarries 
worked by the ancients are immense, and in some of 
them have been formed extremely agreeable gardens, 
especially those of the Capuchins and of the Mar- 
chese Casale, in which the growth of trees and shrubs 
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is most remarkably luxuriant. The superb Carruba 
trees, the Orange and Lemon trees of extraordinary 
size, the Olives, Pomegranates, and Figs, all of the 
richest foliage and most brilliant vigour of growth, 
with the lofty walls of rock rising above them, and 
often assuming the appearance of towers and gigantic 
buildings, the huge Prickly Pears crowning the rocks 
or springing out of their clefts, and the Ivy in many 
places hanging down from them in festoons, have al- 
together an effect extremely singular and agreeable. 
The Carrubas and Prickly Pears in these situations, 
especially in the Marquis Casale's Garden, are the 
largest I have seen anywhere. Some of the large 
Fig-trees, growing through the clefts of the rocks or 
spreading over their surface, have a most singular 
appearance. The Papyrus grows in great quantity 
in the Cyane (Fonte Ciane) ; but I understand 
there is none of it in the Anapus, either above 
or below the junction — certainly I did not see 
any. The guides say, very probably with truth, that 
this is owing to the difference in the quality of the 
water. The Cyane is a strong and clear stream, 
though very weedy. The Papyrus grows in very 
large and very dense tufts, as much as ten to twelve 
feet high, in some places forming entire islands. The 
marsh vegetation of the banks of both these streams 
is exceedingly dense and luxuriant: Cyperus Longus 
and Polypogon Monsp. grow here to a larger size 
than I have seen anywhere else. I saw an extra- 
ordinary quantity of Dragon-flies, principally of the 
kind with blackish wings and a glossy dark green 
or bronzed body. 

The Theatre of Syracuse is much the largest 
ancient theatre I have seen, but not in such perfect 
preservation as those of Segesta and Acrse : the seats 
(all cut in the soft calcareous rock) are unfortunately 
interrupted by a water-mill, which has been con- 
structed in such a situation as to cut the cavea right 
in two. The general plan, however, is visible enough, 
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and the situation, as usual with the ancient theatres, 
such as to command an extensive and striking view. 
The Fountain of Arethusa is situated within the 
walls, near the extremity of the island occupied by 
the modern city. It is a good copious stream, sup- 
plying a large tank, which is generally full of ugly 
women busily employed in washing, with their clothes 
tucked up remarkably high. As soon as a stranger 
appears on the terrace overlooking this tank, the 
women with one accord begin to beg ; and if one 
throws down any small money among them the 
scrambling and chattering are very droll : I never 
saw the like except in the Zoological Gardens. The 
water is not muddy, but clear enough when free 
from the disturbance occasioned by the washing. 
The fluted Doric columns which are built into the 
wall of the Cathedral (supposed to have belonged to 
the Temple of Minerva) are immense. The Museum 
inconsiderable : the chief thing in it is a Venus in 
white marble, very beautiful, though unluckily 
wanting the head and one arm. It is in much the 
same attitude as the Venus of the Capitol, but has a 
little drapery, which she is holding up with the re- 
maining hand, but which, however, hides very little. 
The forms are very fine and the execution delicate 
and highly finished. 



CHAPTER XI 

RETURN TO LONDON 

London, February 27th, 1844. Dr. Falconer tells 
me that in the Himalaya Mountains, which he has 
explored from Nepaul to near Cabool, nothing is 
more remarkable than the mixture of different types 
of vegetation characteristic of various and remote 
regions. He found representatives of the Floras of 
Europe, of Siberia, of Arabia and Egypt, and even 
of South America. The vegetation of Affghanistaun 
is more like that of Persia than of India, and 
has something of the Desert character. In those 
spots of the Indian Desert where there is a little 
vegetation, the variety of forms collected in a small 
space is very striking. In one such spot, he tells me, 
Mr. Edgeworth collected 24 species, which belonged 
to not less than 19 different natural orders. Dr. F. 
was struck with the great general resemblance be- 
tween the vegetation of the Indian Desert and that 
of Egypt. 

I went with the Lyells and Miss Homers and Dr. 
Falconer to the British Museum to see the fossil 
remains which have been lately added to that col- 
lection. There are a great number of remarkable 
extinct animals from the Sub-Himalayan Hills : in 
particular, Dr. F. showed us the skull and teeth of a 
species of elephant, which he considers as exactly 
intermediate between the elephants and mastodons, 
and as proving that those two supposed genera are 
really the same. Also bones and portions of the 
shell of a land tortoise of most gigantic size. It was 
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interesting to compare these with corresponding parts 
of a recent tortoise, which he showed us side by side 
with them, and which agreed exactly in everything 
but size. There is also, from the same hills, a perfect 
shell of a fossil tortoise, which seems to be the very 
same species with one actually existing in India. 
The gavial or crocodile of the Ganges identical with 
the existing species, is found in the same deposit, 
among many extinct forms. Another crocodile (an 
extinct species), which seems to have been 40 feet 
long. Two kinds of horse, one of which resembled 
the Arab in the beautiful form of its head. Many 
of these organic remains were imbedded in brown 
iron-stone, so that much labour and care were re- 
quired to extricate them. The fine skeleton of the 
mastodon, which was exhibited two years ago at the 
Egyptian Hall, under the title of the "Missouri 
Leviathan," has been purchased for the Museum, and 
set up according to the true rules of anatomy, so 
that it looks much more natural than before. 

Lyell tells me that Berzelius, who analysed 
specimens of nearly all the meteoric stones known, 
found in some one or other of them (besides the iron 
and nickel which are the chief ingredients of them 
all) minute portions of all the known metals and 
metalloids : in one, for instance, a minute portion of 
gold, in another of silver, in another of copper, and 
so on. 

March 6tk. British Museum. The Xanthian 
marbles, brought from Lycia by Mr. Fellows, are the 
most important of the recent additions : they are 
curious rather than beautiful. It is evident that they 
are of two or three different periods. The bas-reliefs 
from the " Harpy Tomb " are evidently of a very 
early style, and supposed indeed to date from as far 
as a hundred years before Phidias. They are in very 
low relief, and strongly marked with the stiff, hard 
and formal characteristics of early art. One is struck 
with their general resemblance in style to the Perse- 
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politan sculptures, of which there are casts in the 
same room. In some particulars also they remind 
one of Egyptian art, particularly in the long narrow 
eyes, which in the profile are represented as if seen 
in front. All the faces are entirely in profile ; the 
mouths (as in the Egina marbles) turned up towards 
the corners ; the drapery in very straight and formal 
folds. Still these sculptures are much less rude and 
grotesque than those of Selinuntium metopes. Other 
friezes, from the same place but from different 
buildings are very clearly of a later date and an im- 
proved style of art. They represent combats of 
warriors on foot and on horseback, and the assault 
of a town ; some of the combatants wear Persian 
caps, others helmets with immense crests ; but all 
are clad in long flowing garments almost feminine. 
Lastly, there are portions of some beautiful female 
figures in flowing tunics, unfortunately much 
mutilated, in which there remains very little trace of 
the archaic stiffness. Among the many beauties of 
the Townley Gallery, my especial favourite is the 
nymph resting after the chase — half lying down and 
resting upon her left hand. Nothing can be more 
sweet and graceful. 

March 28th. Dr. Lindley thinks that, among the 
British Roses, there are four forms which may be 
considered as satisfactorily distinct species, viz.: — 
R. Spinosissima, Rubiginosa, Canina and Arvensis. 
Perhaps R. Vilosa (or Mollis) may be considered as 
another. All the rest, he is satisfied, are varieties of 
these four or five, or in many cases mules between 
them. The Cape Orchidacese, he says, are un- 
cultivable : several of them have at different times 
been introduced into this country, and have flowered 
once ; but no one has succeeded in keeping them 
above one season. The only exception is the great 
Satyrium Corifolium, which has sometimes been 
found to thrive tolerably well. The Lowea, or Rosa 
Berberifolia, is cultivated with tolerable success in 
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the Horticultural Society's Garden, and flowers not 
very sparingly ; but no way has been found to 
propagate it. 

[On the 10th April Mr. Bunbury went to Kew 
with the Lyell's and Miss Horner, and the following 
day he became engaged to Miss Frances Horner, 
second daughter of Mr. Leonard Horner.J 

From his Mother's Sister, Caroline Lady Napier, 
Wife of General Sir William Napier. 

Havilland Hall, Guernsey, April 20th, 1844. 

My dearest Charles, 

The news contained in Emily's 1 last letter 
made me so happy about you that I cannot keep 
silent till I hear from yourself, but must tell you, my 
very dear nephew, how truly and warmly and affec- 
tionately I rejoice in your happy prospects and 
sympathize with you. I have deep cause to feel for 
you and to love you, for your beloved mother's sake 
and for your own, as well when you were an engaging 
delicate child looking up often to your aunt for help 
and amusement as since you have grown up to be 
the kind nephew and the sensible, amiable, estimable 
being you now are. God bless you my own dear 
Charles, and grant you all the happiness I think you 
deserve. I like extremely all I hear of my future 
niece, and shall rejoice when the time arrives to be 
introduced to her. And meanwhile I want to hear 
many more particulars about her and about all your 
plans and expectations, and when the marriage is 
likely to take place. Write me a long account and 
do not fear to tire me : every particular will be 
interesting on the subject. I think she bears a 
Christian name, 2 one of the dearest to me that the 
world contains. Your uncle and the three cousins 

1 Lady Bunbury. 

1 Name of her eldest daughter, who died some years before. 
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who are at home join me most cordially in affec- 
tionate congratulations. 

I am ever, dear Charles, 
Your truly affectionate Aunt and Friend, 
Caroline Napier. 

Sunday, 21st. 

Your letter, though dated the 15th, only reached 
me to-day, dear Charles ; it is a delightful letter and 
just like yourself. I have not the least doubt you 
will make a good husband, and that in all that 
depends upon you, your dear Frances will be very 
happy. I do long to know her. Could you not take 
the Channel Islands in your wedding tour ? I do 
not feel as if my letter was half as warm as I feel. 

From his Father 

Barton, May 28th, 1844. 

My deaii Charles, 

This is my last letter to you as a single man ; 
you are now going to set up in business for yourself ; 
and I hope with full sincerity of heart that you and 
your partner may be prosperous through life. It is 
but due to you, in quitting your apprenticeship, that 
I should bear my cordial testimony to your "past 
service." 

You have been a very affectionate son, kind and 
considerate towards me at all times ; nor have you 
ever given me pain by your conduct or stirred my 
anger further than a passing vexation. 

1 hope that Frances and yourself will enjoy your 
tour thoroughly, and that you may do so the better 
I pray that this vile weather may melt into a real 
June at the instant when the clergyman shall join 
your hands. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

H. E. BUNBURY. 
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From Sir Henry Bunbury to Miss Horner. 

Barton, May 28th, 1844. 
My dear. Frances, 

You and I are coming into very near relation- 
ship. As yet we are not acquainted ; but I hope 
that before long you will come to know me and may 
like me better than you have had any reason to do 
as yet. I trust and I believe that you will make my 
son happy ; and by so doing you will command my 
gratitude and establish the best claim to my affection. 
I am rather an odd old gentleman, and am not 
accustomed to make professions ; but you will find 
me sincere and as straightforward as you can reason- 
ably expect from a descendant of Adam. I hope 
you will like me, and I am very well disposed to like 
you : so if you please we will try. 

In the meantime, my blessing be upon your 
marriage. 

I beg to be kindly remembered to Mr. and Mrs. 
Horner and all your sisters, and you are to believe 
me from henceforth, 

Very affectionately yours, 

H. E. Bunbury. 

I am going to Mildenhall this week to get the old 
house into a decent state to receive you on your 
return from the North. 



To his Father. 

May 29th, 1844. 
My dear Father, 

I am just finishing my arrangements for 
departure, and have not time to write you a long 
letter ; but I will not neglect to thank you, which I 
do most heartily, for your very kind letter which I 
received this morning. I deeply feel your kindness 
and am truly happy that you have been satisfied 
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with my conduct. To you, indeed — to the excellent 
education which I have received from you and my 
dear mother and to your constant attention to my 
welfare and improvement — I owe more than I can 
express, and I trust you will never find me insensible 
of it. To Emily also I owe a great deal — her 
affection and kindness have been unremitting, her 
advice always excellent ; and if I have not time to 
write to her separately on the present occasion I 
hope she will not suppose me ungrateful for her kind- 
ness, which I feel very much. I am satisfied that I 
have as good a prospect of happiness in marriage as 
any human being can possibly have, and I trust that 
the faults of my character may be to a considerable 
degree corrected by the responsible situation in 
which I shall be placed — feeling as I do that I have 
charge of the happiness of one who is most dear to 
me, who relies upon me for guidance, support and 
protection. 

Ever your very affectionate Son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

[They were married on the 30th May, and in the 
course of June they went to Scotland, and visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyell at Kinnordy, Forfarshire.] 



From Lady Bunbury. 

Chesham Place, June 12th, 1844. 

My dear Charles, 

Your letter and especially its happiness gave 
me great pleasure. God bless you both, and may it 
long continue unbroken by sorrow or sickness, for 
from no other cause do I apprehend any interruption 
to it, suited as you seem to be in tastes and opinions, 
and united by strong mature affection. I think I 
have always read your character right, dear Charles, 
and I have at last shown I was not mistaken in 
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believing it — one formed to feel and appreciate 
domestic happiness in no common degree ! 

You will be glad to hear that my brother ' has 
returned in perfected health and looking one day 
younger than when he left us seven years ago ! He 
and Lady Napier desire their kindest congratulations 
to you and Frances, and were delighted to hear of 
your marriage. I have had the pleasure of seeing 
Lady Campbell 2 and dear Miss Fox* in my transit, 
the latter very well and Pamela as delightful as ever. 
Tell Fanny (for that is to be my name for her) that 
I saw Mrs. Horner and all her sisters yesterday, 
looking very well, though some were in the agonies 
of packing and preparing for their departure to-day. 

I was very sorry not to be at your wedding for 
better reasons than missing the big-wigs, though I 
should have liked to meet them too. 

Yours affectionately, 

Emily Bunbury. 



To his Brother. 

Kinnordy, June 27th, 1844. 
My dear Edward, 

My wife and I are just returned from an ex- 
cursion, in company with Charles and Mary Lyell, to 
the Clova Mountains, and have had a very pleasant 
and interesting trip. We went in a light carriage to 
the Kirktown of Clova (14 miles), and took up our 
quarters at a little Highland inn, not so uncomfort- 
able as I expected, where we spent two nights. The 
first afternoon we walked to two little wild gloomy 
lakes called Loch Wharral and Loch Brandy, situ- 
ated in two deep crater-like hollows like those on the 
side of Cader Idris and Snowdon, but inferior in 
grandeur to Llyn Cai and Llyn Idwal. In this walk 

i Sir George Napier, on his return from the Government of the Cape. 

2 Pamela Lady Campbell, the daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

3 Caroline, sister of the third Lord Holland. 
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we started three or four grouse, birds which I had 
never seen alive before. 

The next day — leaving the ladies to amuse them- 
selves in the lower grounds, Lyell and I went up to 
the head of the Glen of the Dole, one of the tribu- 
tary glens which join the great glen of Clova, and 
then scrambled up a desperately steep place among 
the rocks (the hardest climb I have had for many a 
year) till we reached the bleak table land which 
stretches away into Aberdeenshire, and which I 
should suppose is at least 3,000 feet above the sea. 
No heath grows on these bleak heights, but the 
ground is covered with moss and short grass and 
minute Alpine plants ; most of these are Lapland 
species, but there are two grasses, and one or two 
other plants, which are common in every part of 
England, down to the level of the sea. We saw at a 
distance some of the highest mountains of Aberdeen 
and Inverness Shires, which indeed are among the 
highest in Britain, but of very lumpish and unpictu- 
resque forms. Many patches of snow were visible on 
them, but there was none near us. We saw no birds, 
and hardly an insect, but I brought home a fine load 
of Alpine plants and mosses. The Clova Mountains 
would not (I think) delight you ; though of respect- 
able height, they are tame and unpicturesque in their 
outlines, and are much more covered with heath and 
herbage, much less craggy and broken, than the 
Welsh mountains. Yet there is something grand in 
their huge, gloomy masses and in the utter wildness 
and loneliness of the scenery. The district, high and 
wild as it is, is not considered as being properly in 
the Highlands, for the inhabitants are " Saxons," and 
do not speak Gaelic. 

We were both of us highly delighted with the 
Lakes, among which we spent ten days. The scenery 
of Windermere, with its verdant hills and delightful 
woods, is of a gentle, sweet, and pastoral style of 
beauty. We made no stay anywhere after leaving 
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that district, but came on by Carlisle, Selkirk, and 
Edinburgh to this place, where we arrived on Friday 
last, and were most kindly welcomed by Mr. Lyell 
and his family. I find it a very pleasant house. The 
country is not pretty, but rather interesting in the 
way of botany, and Charles Lyell has given me a 
good deal of interesting information about its geo- 
logy, which, however, I have not time to tell you at 
present. He is a delightful companion. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOME LIFE AT MILDENHALL 

[They arrived in the middle of August, 1844, at 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, one of the estates of his father.] 

Mildenhall, September 22nd. 

Since I wrote the last entry in this Journal, our 
seclusion has been very agreeably interrupted by 
visits from some of our dearest friends. Charles and 
Mary Lyell stayed with us from the 7th to the 
11th, when we went with them to Barton, and met 
there my wife's father and mother and her sister 
Katherine. 

My regard and admiration for Charles Lyell in- 
creases as I know him more intimately. He has one 
of the most happily constituted minds that I am 
acquainted with ; a remarkable degree of energy, 
activity and ardour, united with the utmost clearness 
and soundness of judgment ; strong and steady affec- 
tions, high principles, great decision and firmness of 
purpose, and a knowledge of men and of society, 
which I should think is not often found united with 
such enthusiasm in the pursuit of science. 1 feel 
strongly his superiority to me in all respects, yet the 
superiority is the reverse of oppressive or discourag- 
ing ; I find that his conversation and example have 
always a most salutary and invigorating effect on my 
mind. He has strongly urged me to take up the 
study of fossil botany, which he says is not now pur- 
sued with earnestness by any one in this country. 
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Mildenhall, September 22nd. 

My scheme of study for this autumn and winter is 
as follows : — To study fossil hotany as far as it is 
practicable at a distance from any large collection ; 
to keep up my knowledge of Greek, reading Homer 
and Xenophon, and perhaps Aristophanes ; to revive 
my knowledge of Algebra and, if I can, of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus ; and to learn German. I wish 
also by degrees to make myself well acquainted with 
this estate, and with the people on it, to understand 
the management of it, and to attend to the condition 
of the poor ; but this will be more out of door work. 
I will not neglect to keep up my interest in public 
affairs, and to strengthen my mind by studying the 
lives and opinions of great and good public men such 
as Horner and Romilly. Deus adjunct. 

To Mes. Chaeles Lyell. 

Mildenhall, October 8th, 1844. 

My dear Mary, 

I understand that to-morrow will be your 
birthday, so I write to wish you many very happy 
returns of it ; and heartily do I wish that you and 
your husband may very long continue to enjoy that 
happiness which you both so well deserve. Since my 
aunt and cousin 1 left us, we have been settling into 
pretty steady and satisfactory habits of work, but we 
shall be interrupted again to-morrow, as we are going 
to Barton to stay till after the Bury ball. 

I am deep in Adolphe Brongniart, and much inter- 
ested and pleased with his great work on the whole, 
though I do not think it would be difficult to find 
matter for criticism. Fortunately the Ferns are a 
tribe of plants that have always been very attractive 
to me, and I have a pretty large collection of the 
recent species, though many of them unnamed. But 

1 His aunt, Lady Napier, and his youngest cousin, afterwards Lady 
Aberdare. 
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I constantly regret that I so much neglected the op- 
portunities I had in Brazil of studying the growth of 
the arborescent Ferns as well as of Palms and so 
many other tribes of plants, which one has no oppor- 
tunity of studying in Europe. I am most thankful 
to Lyell for his kindness in confiding to me his 
American specimens, and for all his assistance, and I 
hope I shall by-and-by be able to be of use to him. 

From bis Father. 

„ Bath, November 10th, 1844. 

My dear, Charles, 

Emily and I have been passing some days at 
Bowood, with great pleasure. The house is so enjoy- 
able, and everything is done with such quiet good 
taste, that one forgets its magnificence ; but the 
grounds, as well as the house itself, are beautiful. 
We had such a succession of excellent company, 
amongst whom are to be noticed, Hallam and Blake, 
Rogers and Moore, &c. We like Hallam very much, 
and as he is living at Clifton, we are likely to see a 
good deal of him this winter. Pray send for Henry 
Gray, a labourer at West Row ; question him about 
his allotment: tell him that his letter has been for- 
warded to me from Barton, and that I will not forget 
his application for more land. I wish very much to 
enlarge some of the allotments at Mildenhall, and to 
get some more pieces for labourers, as soon as Cur- 
ling can persuade tenants to give up small portions 
of their farms for this purpose. Next spring, I mean 
to build more cottages. There are not near enough 
belonging to me, in proportion to the size of the 
estate. Pray desire Curling to make out a list 
(against I return to Barton) of my cottages, and of 
the rent of each, exclusive of allotments, but includ- 
ing more gardens. Much love to Fanny, ever affec- 
tionately yours, H. E. B 

Such pictures at Bowood ; and such a library 1 
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To Mrs. Charles Lyell. 

Mildenhall, November 26th, 1844. 

My dear Mary, 

Fanny and I are just come in from a constitu- 
tional walk to the chalk hill, beyond Barton Mills, 
where there is a large chalk pit to which Lyell and I 
walked one day ; the air is cold, clear and bright, and 
the effects of the light and the sunset colouring on 
the distant landscape, made it look almost pretty. I 
do not feel disinclined to take a nap after coming in, 
but I think on the whole that I shall be better em- 
ployed in writing to you. 

We miss Leonora and Joanna 1 a good deal, an 
think with great pleasure of their visit, but we are 
very comfortable and happy in our secluded Eden, 
and the time passes away smoothly and swiftly. 
Fanny is most industrious, and to my great satis- 
faction she has found out that her household affairs, 
school and old women, need not occupy all her time, 
but that she has time for good steady reading. She 
is deep in Carlyle's " Past and Present," and over 
head and ears in love with Abbot Sampson of St. 
Edmund's Bury, indeed to such a degree as actually 
to make me jealous, and I believe she wishes I were 
an Abbot ! I am getting on with Lyell's coal 
plants, and am also busy with recent ferns and 
mosses, my love for the latter having been revived 
while Leonora was here, in consequence of my look- 
ing over my collections to pick out duplicates for her. 
I am very glad your father is likely to be President 
of the Geological Society. 

Your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

1 His sisters-in-law. 
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To Leonard Horner, Esq. 

Mildenhall, December 7th, 1844. 

My dear Me. Horner, 

I thank you much for your kind and inter- 
esting letter of the 1st. It gave me great pleasure 
to hear that you have been nominated President of 
the Geological Society, and that you had found your- 
self able to accept it ; and I promise myself much 
future pleasure in hearing your anniversary address. 
The nomination was an honour vastly due to you as 
one of the founders (if I am not mistaken), and one 
of the earliest contributors to the publications of 
the Society. I continue to take much interest in 
the study of fossil plants, and by studying Adolphe 
Brongniart and examining and comparing Lyell's 
North American specimens, I have made myself, I 
think, as familiarly acquainted with several of the 
plants of the Coal formation as I am with any recent 
species, so as to be sure of knowing them again wher- 
ever I meet with them. The Geological Society has 
been very liberal in allowing me to keep the volumes 
of Brongniart so long, and I hope I have made good 
use of them. Whatever is contained in those works, 
that is of a more general nature, and not mere detail 
of specific differences, I have not only studied, but 
carefully abstracted, so as to have fully made myself 
master, 1 think, of Brongniart's views on all the most 
interesting questions connected with fossil botany, 
(as far, I mean, as they are contained in the volumes 
I borrowed), and the Penny Cyclopaedia supplies me 
with the outlines of Lindley's opinions on the same 
subject. Lindley is clever and ingenious but hasty 
and crotchety. I think, and as Henslow said, he 
seems to have proceeded on the one principle of 
opposing Ad. Brongniart on every point where a 
difference of opinion was possible. The latter is 
inclined, I think, like many other naturalists of the 
present day, to multiply species on very slight 
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grounds ; and perhaps he sometimes theorizes rather 
rashly ; but he has extraordinary merit in his treatment 
of the whole subject, and I particularly admire the 
general dissertations which he prefixes to his detailed 
account of each tribe, and the manner in which he 
compares the fossil plants with those now existing. 
With a view to such comparisons I have continual 
reason to regret the scantiness of my materials com- 
pared with those which I might have collected in 
South America and in Africa. I mean particularly 
in the way of specimens illustrating the internal 
structure of stems, and other points of vegetable 
anatomy and physiology. In fact, I feel strongly, 
and with deep regret, how little use, comparatively, 
I made of the leisure and great opportunities I en- 
joyed in the former part of my life : how much more 
I might have observed and learned, and done towards 
the advancement of science ; but as it is useless to 
lament over opportunities which are not likely to 
recur, I must only take care to make better use of 
my time for the future. I have no thoughts of 
abandoning the more attractive study of recent 
plants, but I will certainly devote a large share of 
my attention to the ancient Flora, as the labourers 
in that field seem to be so much less numerous, that 
one is more likely to be able to contribute materially 
to the progress of science. 

Henslow's articles in the Bury paper are excellent 
in feeling and much to be commended for the cour- 
age with which he attacks some of the worst evils of 
our social state ; but they are lengthily, heavily, and 
confusedly written, and not likely, I am afraid, to 
attract so much attention as they really deserve. 
With regard to his idea of regulating the propor- 
tional number of labourers to each farm, I hardly 
know what to say. The farmers have so great an 
aversion to the idea, that I apprehend it would hardly 
be practicable, unless the dose were sweetened by a 
reduction of rents ; yet I much doubt whether, in 
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the long run, the farmers would be the worse for it. 
I believe Henslow is perfectly right in saying that 
one considerable source of evil in this part of the 
country, is, that farmers are very apt to undertake 
more land than they have either capital or skill to 
manage well. 

What you say on the subject is no doubt sound 
political economy ; but the conclusions of political 
economy must be modified by moral considerations ; 
and besides, it is surely a short-sighted policy to 
choose to maintain the labourers in the workhouse 
rather than pay them for useful labour. As for the 
abstract right, I conceive that a landlord has as much 
right to introduce into his lease a covenant regulat- 
ing to a certain degree the amount of labour, as a 
covenant regulating the mode of cultivation; whether 
either restriction be expedient is a separate question. 
But the events here sufficiently show that no regula- 
tions respecting labour, however effectual for their 
immediate purpose, would prevent the crime of in- 
cendiarism. That diabolical practice still continues 
to be frequent in this part of the country, and (I am 
sorry to say), has revived in this parish, though there 
are no labourers out of employment and no peculiar 
distress. Distress in some degree is always likely to 
exist in a large, scattered and not wealthy parish like 
this ; but it seems clear that the incendiaries are not 
to be looked for among those who really suffer the 
most. We have not yet, indeed, any clue to the 
individual criminal in the recent case, but there is 
little doubt that it was some one (or more) of a 
notorious set of men, who earn very good wages when- 
ever they choose to work, but who are always drinking 
and making disturbances, and are so wasteful and 
profligate that their earnings never do them any good. 

Pray give my kind love to all your family, and 
and believe me 

Your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. BtJNBURY. 
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To Mrs. Horner. 

Mildenhall, December 20th, 1844. 

My dear Mrs. Horner, 

As to-morrow is your birthday, I write to 
wish you many happy returns of the day, and I am 
sure, that of your many friends, no one wishes it 
more cordially than I do, I wish we could join your 
happy family circle at this season, but though we 
cannot be present with you in the body, we are so in 
thought, and the delightful letters which Fanny fre- 
quently receives from you, and her sisters, quite 
place us by your fireside : and make us participate in 
your amusements and occupations. 

I am just come in from walking : it has been a 
very fine, bright day, but a piercing cold wind. My 
darling wife is sitting by the fire reading Ariosto. 
She was anxious to go to her school to-day, but I 
dissuaded her from it, as I was sure the cold air 
would bring on her toothache as bad as ever. My 
brother Henry dined and slept here yesterday ; he 
had been taking part in one of those great massacres 
called battues, in which he and five other gentlemen 
killed 600 head of game. 

I beg you to give my love to all your party, and 
to believe me, 

Ever your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



February lMh, 1845. Arrived in London. 

February 16th. Went with Mr. and Mrs. Horner, 
Fanny, Susan, etc., to the College of Surgeons, where 
we were received by Owen, 1 and saw its admirable 
Museum to the greatest advantage under his guid- 
ance. Saw the fine skeleton of the Mylodon from 

1 Afterwards Sir Richard Owen. 
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La Plata ; it was most like a gigantic sloth, but 
seems to have been formed particularly for uproot- 
ing trees, not for hanging to their branches ; its tail, 
hind legs, and bones of the pelvis, are of astonishing 
size and strength. To protect it from the blows of 
falling trees, its brain was covered by an additional 
bony plate, besides the usual skull, in spite of which, 
this individual appears to have had its skull fractured 
in two places. The vegetation of that country, 
which at the present day is almost entirely herba- 
ceous, must have been of a different character when 
this animal existed ; Owen said that fine specimens 
of silicified wood were brought from the same locality 
with these bones. The shell or cuirass of the gigantic 
extinct Armadillo (Glyptodon), also from La Plata, 
a splendid specimen. The bones of the Dinornis, the 
great bird of New Zealand, making up a considerable 
portion of the skeleton, have been lately set up, and 
by their side a skeleton of the African Ostrich, for 
the purpose of comparison. Owen says, the Dinornis 
was probably ten feet high, while the Ostrich is from 
6^ to 7 ; but the difference in bulk was much greater 
than in height: the bones of the Ostrich look very 
slender by the side of those of the New Zealand bird. 
Owen thinks that the statements of the New Zea- 
landers relative to this giant bird are not to be trusted, 
but are merely traditions analogous to those of the 
American Indians, relative to the Mastodon. Among 
the human skulls is one of a Thug, who was killed by 
a blow on the head from one of his fellow prisoners ; 
the skull is almost as thin as an egg shell, and was 
broken literally to pieces by a blow of no great vio- 
lence. The jaws project excessively. Owen is of 
opinion that this prognathous character, as Dr. 
Pritchard calls it, is not really characteristic of any 
particular race or races, but belongs to all persons of 
whatever race, in whom the animal or sensual quali- 
ties predominate greatly over the intellectual or 
moral. 
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February 17th. Worked for three hours at fossil 
plants in the Museum of the Geological Society ; 
also looked through the first volume of Lindley and 
Hutton's Fossil Flora. A large evening party at 
home, Mr. Brown, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Hallam, Sir 
Edward Ryan, M. de Verneuil, Mr. Ansted, Mr. 
Forbes and others. I had a good deal of talk with 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Ansted. I asked Mr. Brown if 
he had heard of the strange story, which has been 
much discussed in the Gardener's Chronicle, of the 
supposed transmutation of one sort of corn into 
another, of oats, I think, into rye. He would not 
express decidedly any opinion on the subject (accord- 
ing to his manner), but smiled sarcastically, and 
remarked that such a transmutation might be very 
convenient. He said, the author of " Vestiges of 
Creation " has availed himself of this supposed fact, 
imagining it to be favourable to his theory, to which 
it is in reality adverse ; for his theory is that of the 
gradual development of forms, whereas the fact in 
question, supposing it true, would be an instance of 
an alteration per saltum, from one form to another 
considerably different. The same author has also 
introduced into his book Mr. Cross's supposed crea- 
tion of insects, which Mr. Brown evidently disbe- 
lieves. Mr. Brown told me that Psarolites have 
been found in Brazil, and that a very fine Psarolite 
in his possession, which was supposed to have come 
from Werner's collection, has been ascertained to be 
Brazilian. Mr. Ansted told me that Mr. Morris has 
lately been employed in describing some fossil plants, 
brought by Strelezki from the coal formation of New 
South Wales ; that they are distinct indeed from 
those of Europe, but much less different than the 
recent vegetation of that country is from the Euro- 
pean. This, however, is not surprising, since closely- 
allied species of that tribe flourish at the present day 
in very remote countries. The book called "Vestiges 
of Creation," which is much talked of at present, has 
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been attributed to several different persons, among 
others to Sir Richard Vyvyan, to my brother Edward, 
and to Lady Lovelace. Edward is certainly not the 
author ; I cannot answer for either of the others. 
The account I have heard of the book is, that every 
really scientific man who has examined it, finds it 
shallow and unsound in his own particular depart- 
ment. 

February 22nd. Went with Mr. Horner to one 
of Lord Northampton's great evening parties ; met 
many of my friends : — Colonel Fox, Dr. Peacock, 
Mr. Milman, Sir Alexander Johnstone, Monckton 
Milnes, Sir Charles Lemon, Babbage, and others. It 
was entirely a masculine party. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was there ; and a great lion, Mohun Lall, a 
Cashmeree, who was poor Burnes's interpreter at 
Cabool, saved his papers, and was very useful to the 
English prisoners. On the table in the middle of the 
principal room was a beautiful copy of the unfortu- 
nate Portland vase, one of those executed long ago 
by Wedgwood. 

February 23rd. Spent the greatest part of the day 
with Fanny and Leonora, at Mr. Stokes's (in Verulam 
Buildings, Gray's Inn), looking over his splendid 
collection of fossil woods. It is extremely interest- 
ing. He is almost a universal collector, and his 
knowledge is as multifarious as his collections, and 
seemingly as deep and solid as it is varied. His 
rooms exhibit a most picturesque confusion of learned 
wealth, literary, scientific, and artistical, — books, 
portfolios, fossils, dried plants, stuffed birds, animals 
preserved in spirits, pictures, busts, casts, coins, 
grotesque figures from India or Japan, snuff-boxes, 
and nearly everything that can be conceived ; and 
strange to say, he seems generally able to find amidst 
this chaos anything that he wants. 

He is an enthusiastic admirer of Turner, and has 
collected a number of fine prints to illustrate the 
panegyrical book on that artist, written by Mr. Rus- 
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kin. He showed us five water-colour drawings by 
Turner, executed many years ago, truly beautiful, 
and quite free from that wild extravagance of colour in 
which he has indulged of late years. Altogether 
this was a most agreeable and interesting day. Mr. 
Stokes was in the highest degree, obliging, kind and 
agreeable. 

February 24>th. Sydney Smith died the night 
before last — a great loss to the world, and especially 
to the world of London. He was certainly not 
intended by nature for a clergyman, but as a poli- 
tician and a writer, his merits were very great. 

February 27th. A charming breakfast at Mr. 
Rogers's, the only other guests besides ourselves were 
Mrs. Horner, Susan and Leonora. Rogers delight- 
fully agreeable, full of good anecdotes and just 
remarks, of good sense, kindness and feeling. One 
wonders how he could ever have got the reputation 
of a severe, much more that of an ill-natured man. 
He showed us some of the treasures of his very beau- 
tiful collection of works of art : some fine wood 
engravings from designs of Titian, very rough, but 
most spirited and masterly ; original drawings of 
some of the greatest masters ; a number of miniatures 
or " illuminations " of most exquisite beauty, cut 
out by the French from manuscripts in the Vatican ; 
and a collection of beautiful illuminations by the 
best Venetian artists, prefixed to manuscript books 
of instructions, one of which was delivered by the 
Doge to every nobleman who was sent to take the 
command of a province. Mr. Rogers's house is a 
perfect model of good taste. No ostentatious splen- 
dour, no overcrowding, no mere nicknacks or fantastic 
trifles, but a profusion of the most exquisite works of 
art, selected with admirable judgment. His, powers, 
both of mind and body, are in surprising preservation 
for a man considerably past eighty. 

March 5th. A very agreeable dinner party at Mr. 
Hallam's, though he himself was unluckily called 
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away by a royal summons. Mr. Owen, Mr. East- 
lake, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Luttrell, Mr. and Mrs. Horner, Katharine, and our- 
selves. I sat next to Owen, and had much interest- 
ing talk with him. Interesting book of Hugh 
Miller on the " Old Red Sand Stone." Owen agrees 
with me in thinking it the most fascinating book 
ever written on a geological subject — contains the 
history of a powerful mind, as well as that of a 
geological epoch ; — much to be lamented that such a 
man should have sunk into the editor of a contro- 
versial newspaper, and resigned science for polemical 
theology. Schomburgh about to publish a book on 
Guiana ; valuable work in the press by Count 
Strelezki, containing his researches in Australia. 
Owen thinks it will be the most important scientific 
work of the year ; this Count's discoveries in the 
Palaeontology of that country ; bones of a species 
of Mastodon found in caves, together with those of 
extinct Kangaroos and Wombats, and other Australian 
forms ; rapidity with which the larger wild animals 
of Australia and Southern Africa are disappearing 
before civilized man ; the wolf still holds its ground 
in France. Enjoyment of a naturalist in visiting 
distant countries, and finding himself among animal 
and vegetable forms quite unlike those of Europe. 
Dr. Andrew Smith — his enthusiasm for discovery ; 
unfortunate that he has published no account of his 
expedition ; the exploration and civilization of Africa 
more likely to be effected from the side of the Cape 
than from the pestilential region of the Niger. A 
good deal of talk about the " Vestiges of Creation," 
which I perceive is now one of the most common 
topics of conversation. Owen agrees with the com- 
mon opinion in believing Sir Richard Vyvyan to be 
the author, though he does not regard it as certain ; 
Mr. Wheatstone thinks that it was principally Sir 
Richard's, but revised and modified by someone else ; 
as, if it had been entirely by Sir R. Vyvyan, he 
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thinks that it would have been much wilder. Owen 
said it was not very surprising that the author should 
have wished to conceal himself, as the theory which he 
has taken up is entirely opposed to the views which 
are generally held in England, as well by men of 
science as by the vulgar, and he might fear to 
bring odium on himself by his opinions. The book 
has, however, been very successful. It is described 
as abounding with errors as to the facts of science, 
but well written and ingeniously reasoned, though on 
unsound data. Some have fancied it written by 
Brougham. That eccentric genius is also said to have 
written a novel, but none of the party could tell either 
the name or the subject of it. 

March 12th. Called on Mr. Jones, the artist, 
who has apartments at the Royal Academy. He 
showed me a very good picture of the battle of 
Waterloo, which he has been painting for someone, 
and has just finished— but he does not intend to ex- 
hibit it, from a feeling which I think creditable to 
him, an unwillingness, while we are at peace and in 
professed friendship with France, to irritate the 
French who may visit this country — by ostentatiously 
displaying our remembrance of an event so galling 
to their national vanity. 

March 14<th. Heard of the death of my dear old 
friend, Miss Fox, which grieved me much. It can- 
not be called unexpected, as she has long been in a 
state which deprived her of the power of conversing 
with her friends, or even seeing any but her nearest 
relations, and in which life could be no enjoyment to 
her. I can never forget her kindness to me, nor the 
many cheerful, pleasant and instructive hours I have 
formerly spent at her house, particularly in the 
winter of 1835-6, when I was alone in London. It 
is remarkable that Miss Fox and her two old friends 
Sydney Smith and his brother, should have died 
within so short a time of one another, all since the 
20th of last month. 
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March 15th. Dined with Charles and Mary, and 
had much pleasant chat. I went afterwards with 
Lyell to Lord Northampton's 1 and enjoyed it much. 
There was a very large party, and I met many 1 
knew — in particular, my old friend Stafford O'Brien, 
whom 1 was exceedingly glad to see. Also Sir 
William Hooker, who told me that this extra- 
ordinarily long and severe winter has done much 
mischief to the shrubs (especially evergreens) in the 
open ground at Kew. Dr. Falconer introduced me 
to Dr. Royle, the great Indian botanist, author of 
an admirable work on the natural history of the 
Himalaya mountains. He is not prepossessing in 
appearance, but I found his conversation interesting. 
He has long been engaged in illustrating the Materia 
Medica of India, and is now busy with the subject 
of Biblical Botany, in which his extensive and inti- 
mate acquaintance both with the productions and 
the languages of the East, and his knowledge of the 
Arabian herbalists and medical writers, assist him 
very materially. He has satisfied himself that the 
mustard tree of the New Testament is Salvadora 
Persica, and the " hyssop," Capparis Spinosa. 

Among the curiosities on the tables at Lord 
Northampton's, were specimens of common woods 
(such as beech, larch, and Scotch firs), dyed of 
various bright colours by means of metallic solutions, 
absorbed into the tissue of the trees while growing. 
The colours are chiefly blue, green, and various rich 
shades of brown. 

March 22nd. A pleasant dinner with the Mallets 
at Hampstead — Mr. Prevost, Edward Romilly, 
Katharine and Joanna Horner and ourselves. 

Much talk about railways — the disturbances in 
Switzerland — the Jesuits — and about murders, par- 
ticularly the recent murders at Hampstead and Salt 
Hill, and various points concerning judicial evidence. 
Romilly and Mr. Prevost advocated the French 

1 President of the Royal Society. 
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system of interrogating prisoners on trial. I opposed 
it, as dangerous and cruel to the innocent. Romilly 
mentioned a very curious case in which a man was 
convicted of murder on circumstantial evidence, 
which the judge who tried the case thought so 
doubtful, that he wrote for a reprieve ; but before 
the reprieve arrived, the prisoner confessed that he 
had committed the murder, and detailed all the cir- 
cumstances of it — and every important particular of 
the evidence on which he had been convicted proved 
to be false. The result was right, yet the evidence 
which had led to it was all wrong. The reprieve 
was stopped and the man was hanged. 

March 3\st. An evening party at Bedford Place, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Fellows, 1 Mr. Babbage, 
Mr. Edward Forbes, and many others. I had a 
good deal of talk with Mr. Fellows, who explained 
to me the reason of the great sickness that occurred 
among the ship's crew employed in removing the 
Xanthian marbles — a sickness owing more to impru- 
dence and mismanagement than to any peculiar 
unhealthiness in the climate of Lycia. The lands 
between Xanthus and the sea are low and very 
fertile, and after the first annual crop has been taken 
off the ground, which is done by the beginning of 
May, the country people sow their grain again among 
the stubble, turn the waters of the river over it, and 
then return for a time to the mountains with their 
flocks and herds ; the land thus flooded bears a very 
rich second crop without any further care, and the 
people come down again from the mountains to cut 
it. Now the crew of the ship in question, landed 
after the first crop had been gathered in, and the 
water turned on. They pitched their tents on the 
wet land, slept on shore instead of returning to their 
ship at night ; indulged also in considerable excesses, 
— and it was not wonderful that fever should have 
ensued. Mr. Fellows said that he had travelled 

1 Afterwards Sir Charles Fellows. 
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repeatedly, and a great part on foot, through Swit- 
zerland, Italy and Greece, as well as our own islands, 
but the most beautiful scenery he had ever beheld 
was that of the Southern parts of Asia Minor ; the 
mountains are little inferior in grandeur to the Alps 
themselves, while the valleys and low plains have a 
richness and luxuriance scarcely equalled in the 
finest parts of Italy. In one day, he says, you may 
ascend from the region of the palm, and the sugar 
cane, to perpetual snow. 



CHAPTER XIII 

VISITS SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

April 2ra/, 1845. Meeting of the Geological Society. 
The principal business of the evening was an im- 
portant paper by Captain Bayfield, on the junction 
of the granitic and transition (Silurian) rocks in British 
North America. He traced this junction in a satis- 
factory manner along the whole chain of the great 
lakes, and the whole course of the St. Lawrence, 
from the Western extremity of Lake Superior to Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland, a distance of 2,000 miles. 
There seems to be, as Lyell and Murchison noticed 
in their remarks on this paper, a most striking analogy 
between the geology of this vast tract of country, 
and that of Scandinavia and the northern parts of 
Russia, nay, many of the same fossil species which 
characterize particular beds of the Silurian system in 
England and Wales, are found to be equally charac- 
teristic of them on the shores of the great North 
American lakes. 

April 5th. Evening party at Lord Northampton's ; 
a great crowd. Sir Henry Pottinger and Mohun Lall 
were the chief lions. There was exhibited the new 
and very extraordinary process of "anastatic" print- 
ing, by which an almost unlimited number of 
impressions of any engraving or printed page may 
be obtained with very little trouble or expense, and 
(it is said) without destroying the original. 

In talking of copyright, to which this invention 
naturally led, Edward mentioned, that of the first 
edition of Thiers' new book (" Histoire du Consulat 

207 
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et de FEmpire,") 10,000 copies were printed and were 
sold in one day ; and 6,000 of the second edition 
were bespoken before it came out; and this in 
spite of a very large pirated edition which was pub- 
lished at Brussels almost at the same time. Dickens, 
it is said, made £2,000 by his "Christmas Carol," 
which he wrote in three weeks. 

April 17th. We made an excursion to the Botanic 
Garden at Kew, a very pleasant one, as the weather 
had at last become really fine. Vegetation however 
in the open air is extremely backward, and there 
was little to be seen at Kew except in the houses. 
These are in great splendour, and I found innumer- 
able objects of interest. The house which contains 
the Australian Proteaceee and Leguminosae is par- 
ticularly rich : magnificent Banksias and Dryandras 
of very many species of great size, in the most 
luxuriant state of health and vigour, and most of them 
in abundant blossom; Banksia speciosa in particular, 
quite a large tree, bearing plenty of its singular fruits, 
other species with their grand cones of yellow and 
tawny-red flowers. Grevillea Baueri in blossom ; 
Grevillea acanthifolia and Telopea speciosissima in 
forward bud. Very few of the Proteacea? of the 
Cape. Among the Australian Leguminosee the 
Kennedias and Hardenbergias were the most attrac- 
tive. 

In another house, a great variety of New Zealand 
plants, and in particular the curious Phyllocladus, of 
which the branches seem, at one period of their 
growth, to be the midribs of pinnated leaves, bearing 
leaflets which strongly resemble the pinnules of a 
Fern. In another a splendid collection of Begonias, 
chiefly Brazilian, some of the beautiful Melastomacese 
of Brazil, the rare and curious Lace-bark tree, Lagetta 
lintearia, very lately introduced from Jamaica, the 
Upas from Java, the Mate" tree of Paraguay, and the 
Poivrea coccinea (formerly a Combretum), a fine 
climber from Madagascar, with dense one-sided spikes 
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of splendid scarlet flowers. The collection of Ferns 
and Orchidaceae are also very fine ; among the former 
I particularly noticed magnificent specimens of 
Hemitelia horrida, two or three beautiful Lygodia, 
and the delicate Darea vivipara. In the Cactus house, 
the greatest curiosity was the Echinocactus Visnaga, 
an enormous misshapen monster of a plant, weighing 
above 700 pounds, and which was carried in a bullock 
waggon for some hundreds of miles over the rugged 
country of Mexico, yet reached this country in the 
healthiest condition possible. In the Palm House, I 
particularly observed two stately plants of a species 
of Agave or Fourcroya, with their immense pannicles 
of bulbs instead of flowers ; Caryota urens, Wallichia 
caryotoides, and Licuala — all remarkable for the 
singular shape of their leaves, and some of those 
gigantic succulent Euphorbias to which my eyes be- 
came so well accustomed in the Cape Colony. 

April 20th. Charles Lyell, Katharine and I went to 
the Zoological Gardens. Delightful weather, and the 
animals seemed to be fully enjoying it. The greatest 
curiosity here at present is the Sloth, which appears 
to thrive very well. His attitudes and movements 
are most singular, and unlike those of any other 
quadruped ; he delights particularly to remain with 
his back downwards, clinging by his hind feet to a 
bar. There is a white-headed eagle sitting on two 
eggs — a very curious circumstance, as it is said to be 
the first time that eagles have ever been known to 
breed in captivity. She has made no nest, but merely 
scraped together some straw and rubbish ; she looks 
extremely fierce and vigilant, and is said to sit very 
steadily. There is also a very pretty kid from Scinde, 
snow white with bright silky hair, and a very 
engaging countenance, and excessively long pendu- 
lous ears. 
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To Lady Bunbury. 

2, Bedford Place, April 26th, 1845. 

My dear Emily, 

Maynooth is indeed the question of the time, 
and I rejoice to see that there is little doubt of 
the measure being carried, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary storm of bigotry that has been conjured up 
against it. I certainly think it would have been a 
much better plan if practicable, to unite the estab- 
lishment for Roman Catholic education with that 
for Protestant, and instead of endowing Maynooth, 
to open Trinity College to all religious denomina- 
tions : but I suppose that the measure proposed by 
the Ministers was the best that was practicable at 
present. In a few years, as Macaulay says, if Peel 
remains in office, we shall have him proposing a 
regular endowment for the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. Have you read Sydney Smith's posthu- 
mous pamphlet on that subject? 1 think it ex- 
cellent with the exception of two or three passages 
which are rather too irreverent. — Of the speeches on 
this Maynooth question, I do not think there was 
any I liked better than Lord Howick's on Mr. 
Ward's amendment. What a strange jumble and 
medley was the minority on the second reading ! 
made up of bigots for the established church and 
bigots for the voluntary principle, with some men 
(such as Duncombe) whom one did not imagine to 
be bigots for anything. I was much surprised to see 
the name of Lord Charles Fitz-Roy in the minority. 
Perhaps he voted in obedience to his dissenting con- 
stituents, for it is said that a great majority of the 
petitions against the measure proceeded from Dis- 
senters. 

Fanny is quite well, and desires her best love to 
you. We have been seeing a variety of sights — the 
new Houses of Parliament, the Panorama of Nan- 
king, Thorwaldsen's statue of Lord Byron, and above 
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all Kew Gardens ; and have been lately at some very 
pleasant parties, particularly at Mrs. Greig's and at 
Mrs. Carrick Moore's. We are going this evening 
to Mr. Babbage's. Our departure for Mildenhall is 
fixed for the 6th of May. Edward is in very good 
spirits, and busy with his classical articles. Lyell 
has not yet got through his book. 

Fanny has prepared a formidable artillery of 
school-books and maps to batter the brains of the 
children at Mildenhall. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

To Charles Lyell (at Kinnordy). 

Mildenhall, July 6th, 1845. 
My dear Lyell, 

On our return hither from Barton, on Thurs- 
day, I found your book 1 awaiting me, and I thank 
you most heartily for it. It is in every way a valu- 
able present, and not least so as being the gift of one 
of the dearest and most valued friends I have on this 
earth. Yet I am almost sorry you have been so 
generous, for I fully intended to buy the book, and 
most certainly should not have grudged the money ; 
on the contrary, I should have been delighted to 
contribute my little share towards the sale of your 
work. I heartily hope it will have an extensive cir- 
culation. As I had already gone through the whole 
of the first volume (though I mean to read it again), 
I began the second, which most excited my curiosity, 
and I am very much pleased with what I have read 
of it. Your accounts of the coal formation of Frost- 
burg and of the Ohio, of the Silurian rocks, and of 
the Lake ridges, are very interesting and satis- 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

1 "Travels in North America/' by Chas. Lyell, Esq. 
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To Mrs. Charles Lyell. 

Mildenhall, October 30th. 
My dear Mary, 

I write rather to remind you of my existence 
than because I have anything to say, for while you 
have been doing and seeing so many interesting 
things in America, our existence has been as uniform 
and unvaried as that of an oyster, and with almost as 
little incident. I was extremely interested by your 
letters which were forwarded to us to read, especially 
the last, in which Lyell gives such a curious account 
of the democratic institutions of Maine, and of their 
working. I confess I cannot look on such a state of 
things as sound or good — at least it would not be so 
in this country ; it can be safe, I think, only where 
education is so widely diffused as in the New England 
States, and where there are such facilities and induce- 
ments for the classes dangereuses to emigrate. Your 
account reminds one a little of ancient Athens, but the 
New Englanders are a much steadier people, and the 
representative system, however democratized, opposes 
checks to mere popular caprice and turbulence, which 
were wanting in the democracies of antiquity. I am 
sorry I forgot to ask you to dry specimens for me of 
the American oaks, and I suppose they will all have 
lost their leaves by this time ; but if you should meet 
with any, pray have the kindness to remember this 
petition. Twigs with leaves will do very well, though 
of course the acorns, if you should have the oppor- 
tunity of preserving them, will add to the value of 
the specimens. The routine of our life here is soon 
told. From breakfast to luncheon I work at my 
botany and geology, and Fanny at her old women ; 
after luncheon we go out walking, or she rides on the 
pony, and I walk by her side. In this way she has 
made lately some longer excursions than she was 
able to do before, and yesterday in particular, we 
went to Isleham, about five miles from hence, a most 
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forlorn and desolate-looking village, in a supremely 
hideous and dreary country, but possessing a fine old 
Church in which there are some very curious and 
well preserved monumental brasses. After dinner I 
read aloud to her while she works. When I am 
tired of reading aloud, I betake myself to my 
geological studies, and Fanny writes or otherwise 
employs herself till midnight. For a week past her 
brains have been so entirely full of Coals, that she 
could hardly think of anything else, and as I tell her, 
her head is a carboniferous formation, but there are no 
fossils in it 1 Seriously, however, she has been toiling 
most indefatigably and most meritoriously in regu- 
lating the distribution of the coals which my father 
gave to the poor ; you have no idea how hard she has 
worked, and what pains she has taken to find out the 
most deserving objects, and to distribute the charity 
so as to do most good. I have been delighted with 
the examination of some fossil wood from Van 
Dieman's Land, which Lyell gave me in the spring ; 
it is coniferous, and its structure most beautiful, 
even under my microscope, which is a very poor one. 

Your most affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

November 21st. We came up to London, and 
established ourselves in the Lyell's house in Hart 
Street, which they have kindly lent us during their 
absence in America. Dined at Bedford Place, 1 and 
met Robert Brown, who is lately returned from the 
scientific congress at Naples. He seems to have 
been well pleased with it. There appears to be more 
scientific activity, and more encouragement to science, 
in that part of Italy, than I had supposed. 

November 23rd. Went over to Bedford Place at 
luncheon time, and met Charles Darwin, whom I was 
very glad to see. I had scarcely seen him since June, 

1 Mr. Horner's. 
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1842, when we were together for some days in the 
Inn at Capel Cerrig, and made a great intimacy. He 
has long been an invalid, but has not the appearance 
of it, and is full of vivacity and ardour. We had a 
good deal of pleasant talk on scientific matters, 
especially on the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals. He spoke of the extraordinary local 
peculiarity of the productions of the Galapagos 
islands, of which he has given a most interesting 
account in the new edition of his Journal ; said, that 
nothing could be more striking than to see in all the 
plants and animals of these islands a well-marked 
South American aspect — a South American character 
as it were stamped on them all, while nearly all the 
species are peculiar. He avowed himself to some 
extent a believer in the transmutation of species, 
though not, he said, exactly according to the doctrine 
either of Lamarck or of the " Vestiges." But he 
admitted that all the leading botanists and zoologists, 
of this country at least, are on the other side. 



To Charles Lyell, Esq. 

16» Hart Street, November 27th, 1845. 

My dear Lyell, 

I have been extremely interested and delighted 
by your letters, especially the account of the ascent 
of Mount Washington, and its botanical character- 
istics. I was not aware that Silene acaulis was a 
native of America — it is not mentioned as such in 
any general work on plants that I have met with. 
On the Alps I have met with it at about the same 
elevation as the top of Mount Washington, and 
about two or three degrees farther North. You 
mention also the avron or cloud-berry ; this does not, 
I think, extend nearly so far south in Europe ; neither 
does Diapensia Lapponica. I was aware that the 
Azalea procumbens and the Linnese occurred in that 
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part of North America, but the extension of the 
latter to the southwards, till it meets the Magnolia 
glauca, is a very curious fact. The name of Mr. 
Oakes as a botanist, was not unknown to me. I 
shall be curious to learn the result of his instruction 
about drying plants, as he is so critical on those pre- 
pared by our botanists. 

Lady Holland is dead, leaving a will as strange 
and capricious as her conduct generally was in her 
life-time. A good deal of sensation seems to be 
excited in the political world by Lord John Russell's 
letter to the citizens of London, in which he declares 
himself an advocate for the total repeal of the corn- 
laws ; it is a very well-timed, manly, sensible and 
effective letter, and rather damaging to the ministers ; 
the Times calls it a final death blow to the corn-laws. 
One is curious to see what course Peel will take ; if 
he attempts to stick to protection, I think he will be 
thrown over. There is much anxiety too about the 
Oregon question, which looks very threatening, but 
I still hope that war may be averted. 

I am very glad to hear that your lectures are so 
well attended, and that your book is liked by the 
Americans ; they must indeed be hard to please 
if they were not satisfied with it. Now give my best 
love to dear Mary, and believe me, 

Your most affectionate friend and brother-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunburv. 



November 28th. Dined at Bedford Place — met a 
thorough scientific party — Owen, Forbes, Dr. Fitton, 
and Sir H. de la Beche, at dinner, Morris, Ansted, 
and my brother Edward in the evening. Owen very 
lately returned from the scientific congress at Naples, 
highly delighted with his excursion. He was treated 
with the honour he deserves, especially by the grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who gave him a private interview 
of half-an-hour, sitting by him and conversing with 
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as much ease and frankness, and absence of con- 
straint and formality, as any private gentleman ; and 
when he took his departure, the Grand Duke made 
him a present of a most beautiful set of models of 
the anatomy of the Torpedo, which had been pre- 
pared for the Florence Museum. 

The Museum at Pisa, Owen says, is the best in 
Italy, at least in zoology. He spent a week at Rome, 
in the palace of the Prince of Canino (Charles Buona- 
parte), who has a very fine Museum of natural history, 
and is as zealous for the science as ever. He 
possesses many interesting relics of his family, derived 
from his grandmother ("Madame Mere") from his 
father Lucien, and his uncle Joseph, who was also 
his wife's father. From the latter he received a very 
great curiosity, the original Charter of the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, and the list of the original 
members. Owen quaintly said — I suppose Joseph 
Buonaparte found it in his carriage when he left 
Madrid ! 

At Naples there is but little encouragement for 
science, and the few scientific men who are there, 
being generally poor, labour under great difficulties 
in publishing anything, for no associations like our 
learned Societies are permitted by that suspicious 
government. The Neapolitans were quite amazed 
that such an assemblage as the scientific congress 
should be tolerated. The king, however, showed great 
favour to that body, and paid some handsome com- 
pliments to the learned foreigners who were present. 
Owen ascended Vesuvius, and I was much interested 
by his account of its present state, a great alteration 
having taken place since I was there in May, 1843. 
At that time the crater had the form of an immense 
pit, nearly circular, with extremely steep sides, and at 
least 300 feet deep, at the bottom of which was a 
comparatively small round of black slags, containing 
the real mouth of the volcano, which continually 
threw up jets of smoke (or steam) and red-hot stones. 
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At present, he says, the hollow is almost entirely 
filled up, so that the top of the cone forms a rough 
irregular plain, looking (as he expressed it) like a 
petrified sea, and in the midst of this is the little 
cone, now rising above the margin of the great one, 
and still throwing out showers of scoriae. He was 
struck, as I was, with the great similarity between 
the noise issuing from the crater, and the puffing of 
a steam engine, and he thinks that the phenomena of 
volcanic eruptions are really occasioned by steam. 
Vesuvius may at present be compared, he says, to a 
steam engine with an overloaded safety-valve. 

Owen is delightful — with such vast knowledge, 
most unassuming simplicity, and a true and unaffected 
eloquence when excited by a favourite subject. He 
is enthusiastically fond of the fine arts as well as of 
natural science, and spoke in raptures of the Italian 
pictures which he saw in his late tour, as well as of 
the scenery of the Alps. 



CHAPTER XIV 

A NEW MINISTRY 

December 11th, 1845. Fanny went out to pay some 
visits (for I was detained at home by a bad cold), 
and she brought back the extraordinary news of 
the resignation of Peel and his ministry. It seems 
that the Duke of Wellington and other members of 
the Cabinet were obstinate on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, and Peel determined to resign rather 
than meet Parliament without proposing the repeal 
of those obnoxious laws. Lord John Russell had 
been sent for to form a new administration. 
This is an unexpected and startling change. A 
month ago, no one would have dreamed that Peel's 
administration was not as firmly rooted as any 
ministry can be. Yet it is perhaps a change of 
individuals rather than of principles, for the Peel 
Conservatives have of late become so very like 
Whigs, that the difference between them seems 
little more than nominal. I am afraid that Peel, 
now he is out of power, may fall back a little to- 
wards Toryism, and altogether I do not expect that 
the new ministry (if formed of Whigs only) will last 
very long. 

January 2\st, 1846. Meeting of the Geological 
Society. First was read the conclusion of Sedgwick's 
paper on the Geology of Westmoreland, the first part 
of which 1 had missed, having been absent from one 
meeting of the Society on account of influenza. 
Afterwards was read a paper by Mr. Dawson, on 
the stigmaria and other fossils from Nova Scotia, 
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to which I had added some botanical notes, but 
there was no discussion on it. Sir Henry de la 
Beche, whom I had expected to oppose the root 
theory of the stigmaria, was absent, and it happened 
there was no one present who had paid any attention 
to Botany, except Mr. Morris, and he was too diffi- 
dent to speak. Dr. Mantell only spoke, and expressed 
with great positiveness his conviction that stigmaria 
was sufficiently proved to be the root of sigillaria. 

After the reading of the papers I had some talk 
with Mr. Pratt, a distinguished geologist, who promises 
to show me a collection of fossil plants that he has 
procured from coal mines near Oviedo. These coal 
mines, which an English company has undertaken 
to work, promise, he says, to be very rich ; they are 
worked with great ease and convenience, by means 
of adits, at different levels in the sides of the hills, 
no shafts being required. They are in a lower posi- 
tion, geologically speaking, than any of our English 
coal mines, probably even in the Devonian system ; 
and what is curious, below the beds of solid coal 
occurs a vast bed of a conglomerate consisting of 
rolled pieces of coal. There occur also enormous 
masses (or beds, I am not sure which) of red 
iron ore, yielding 75 per cent, of iron ; but the 
clay ironstone, so general in our coalfields, is not 
met with. The fossil plants, Mr. Pratt says, are 
not numerous, and belong chiefly to sigillaria, lepido- 
dendron and calamites ; he has found only one single 
specimen of a fern. 

January 23rd. Read the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Address in answer to the Queen's 
speech — interesting, though the serious struggle has 
not yet begun, for there was no amendment. Peel 
made a full and fair recantation of his former opinions 
in favour of Protection, and avowed himself a com- 
plete convert to Free Trade, though it would appear 
that he does not mean to propose a total and im- 
mediate repeal of the Corn Law. Lord John 
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Russell's explanation of the circumstances attending 
the abortive attempt to form a Whig ministry — not 
very satisfactory. It is pretty clear, I think, that 
Lord Grey's resistance was only the ostensible reason, 
an excuse, in fact, for withdrawing from an enter- 
prise which appeared hopeless. A clever, biting, 
virulent speech of D'Israeli against Peel : he seems 
inclined to make himself the mouthpiece of all the 
bitterness and venom of the disappointed Conserva- 
tives and Protectionists, and his talents are sufficient 
to give him the power of wounding severely. 

Peel promises to expound his scheme of Free 
Trade on Tuesday next, and then will begin the 
grand struggle,— the most important political struggle 
that has occurred in my time ; its practical conse- 
quences are likely to be more important than those 
of Catholic Emancipation, and far more so than 
those of the Reform Bill. 

January 24<th. I do not think I did justice in my 
yesterday's journal to Peel's speech, which was very 
manly, clear and vigorous, and brought forward very 
convincing arguments from experience in favour of 
Free Trade. 

January 27th. Read Herman Merivale's review, 
in the Edinburgh, on Lyell's travels in North 
America ; I approve entirely of it, as far as it goes, 
but it is odd that he should have so entirely omitted 
all allusion to the University question, on which 
Lyell has bestowed so much attention. Read seven 
scenes of " Die Deutsche Kleinstadter " with Fanny. 
Edward came in to see us in the evening, and gave 
us information about Peel's scheme of commercial 
reform, which has just been expounded to the House 
of Commons. The sliding scale of duties on foreign 
corn is to be maintained for a while, but at a much 
diminished rate, so that when wheat sells at 54s. 
a quarter in this country, the duty is to be only 
4s., and after a few years the duty is to cease 
entirely, and foreign corn to come in absolutely free. 
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In the meantime, the duties on a great many other 
articles are either to be entirely repealed or much 
reduced, and in particular, maize is to be free from 
all duty, which is considered very important, as in 
years of scarcity it will be valuable as human food, 
and at other times for fattening cattle. 

January 28th. Peel's scheme of commercial re- 
form expounded last night, is indeed of immense 
extent and importance. It sweeps away entirely 
the principle of Protection. The import duties on 
all kinds of food, animal and vegetable, are to be 
entirely abolished, either immediately, or at most at 
the end of three years, and those on foreign manu- 
factured articles are much reduced, so as no longer 
to serve for a protection to our own manufacturers, 
but only to contribute to the revenue. Besides all 
this, there are numerous other important changes, 
ostensibly designed as a kind of compensation to the 
landed interest : the most material are those which 
relate to parochial settlements, to the maintenance 
of prisoners in jails, to medical relief in the poor-law 
unions, to the education of children in the work- 
houses, and all these appear, as far as I can yet 
judge, to be very beneficial alterations. In short, I 
think Peel's scheme on the whole a grand and states- 
manlike one. But it is so vast and manifold, that 
Parliament may have plenty of work for all this 
session in debating the details of it. The resistance 
of the agricultural members appears likely to be 
vigorous, if we may judge from the vehemence with 
which several of them have already expressed them- 
selves in the House. The serious debate on the 
corn question is however put off till next Monday 
week. It is very odd that not one member of the 
league has yet expressed any opinion on this pro- 
position ; but they will be idiots if they quarrel with 
it. Whether the continuance of the duty for three 
years longer will be any real advantage to the landed 
interest is, I think, much more doubtful. 
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February 2nd. A very pleasant party at Bedford 
Place. Owen, Murchison, Dr. Fitton, Mr. Hallam, 
Sir William Symonds and his son Captain Symonds, 
at dinner, and a great number more in the evening. 
I had the advantage of much talk with Owen, who 
was as usual delightful. Having mentioned the 
Aurochs or Wild Bull of Lithuania, the great 
rarity, with which the British Museum has been 
lately enriched by the Emperor of Russia, Owen 
told me that the bones of three distinct species of 
Ox are found in the post-Pliocene deposits of this 
country, together with those of the Mammoth and 
Rhinoceros, and that it is probable that all the three 
continued to exist to within the historical period. 
One was the Aurochs, identical with that still exist- 
ing in the forests of Lithuania, and apparently the 
Bison of the Latin classics. This is double the 
weight of our ordinary tame bulls. The second, 
equally or even more gigantic, was the Bos primi- 
genius, which Owen believes to be the Urns of 
Caesar and other Roman writers. It had much 
larger horns than the Aurochs, but no mane. It 
appears that both these formidable animals existed 
in the forests of Germany, and probably also of 
Britain in the time of the Roman Empire, and 
were exhibited in the amphitheatre, that they were 
gradually exterminated by advancing civilization, 
but at what period is uncertain. Walter Scott, in 
his fine poetical description of the Wild Bull of 
Scotland (in Cadyow Castle,) appears to have mixed 
up the characteristics of the wild white cattle of 
Chillingham (which Owen believes to be of the same 
species as our common domestic cattle), with tradi- 
tions respecting the Urus or the Bison. The third 
species was a much smaller one, the original stock, in 
Owen's opinion, of the small Welsh and Highland 
cattle. Our larger breeds of tame cattle are derived, 
he thinks, from the Italian breed, introduced by 
the Romans, and this perhaps ultimately from the 
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Brahmin Bull and Cow of India. Owen told me 
that the Antarctic voyage was productive of much 
fewer interesting novelties in the zoological than in 
the botanical department ; that not much was dis- 
covered which had not been found in Cook's voyage, 
and nothing of very marked interest or importance. 



CHAPTER XV 

ROYAL INSTITUTION 

February 6th, 1846. Went to the Royal Institution 
and heard an interesting lecture from Owen on the 
Geographical Distribution of Extinct Mammalia. 
He began by pointing out the leading facts relative 
to the geographical distribution of the recent forms 
of that great class of animals : — that the true Ant- 
eaters, covered with hair, were peculiar to South 
America, were represented in South Africa by a 
form essentially distinct, though calculated for living 
on the same food, and in India and tropical Africa 
by a still more different form, that of the Scaly Ant- 
eaters or Pangolins ; that the Sloths and Armadillos, 
and the prehensile-tailed Monkeys, were characteris- 
tic of South America ; — that the marsupials pre- 
dominated almost exclusively in Australia ; that the 
largest carnivora and pachydermata belonged to 
Asia and Africa, the American forms of those sub- 
classes being smaller as well as less numerous ; and 
so forth. He then proceeded to the extinct forms: 
— observed, that the oldest formation in which any 
traces of mammiferous life appeared was the Stones- 
field Slate, in which have been found the bones of 
a small Marsupial quadruped. No remains of mam- 
miferous animals in the strata above this, till we 
come to the Eocene tertiary beds, in which occur 
the remarkable Pachyderms of the Paris basin, the 
Palaeotherium, Anoplotherium, &c. The bones of 
these in the freshwater formation of the Isle of 
Wight as well as in that of the Paris basin. In the 
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Miocene series, teeth of a mastodon found in the 
Crag of Norwich, the same species of Mastodon 
occurring more abundantly in deposits of the same 
age on the Continent. Lastly, in the post-Pliocene 
or newest tertiary deposits,— gravel, silt, shell-marl, 
&c, — are the remains of numerous mammalia still 
existing, of others which have become extinct in 
this island within the historical period (such as the 
Beaver, the Wolf, the Bear, three distinct species of 
wild Ox), and of others again of which we have no 
historical trace, (the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippo- 
potamus, Hyasna, the great Irish Deer and another 
species of Deer equally gigantic, but with horns 
very differently formed, &c). Owen pointed out 
the proofs that all these animals had really lived in 
our islands, — that their bones had not been drifted 
hither, — and the geological evidence that our islands 
had not been severed from the Continent at the 
time when these races existed. He then pointed 
out the remarkable analogies between the geographi- 
cal distribution of recent mammalia and of those of 
the post-Pliocene age. For example, as the Sloths 
and Armadillos are at present confined to South 
America, so their huge extinct representatives, the 
Mylodon, Megatherium and Glyptodon have been 
discovered only in that country ; — as South America 
possesses the largest rodent animal at present existing 
(the Capybara), so the largest of extinct Rodents, 
the Toxodon, is South American. So likewise, the 
bones of many extinct species and genera of Mar- 
supials, allied to the Kangaroos and the Wombats, 
are found in caves in Australia, which is the native 
country of their recent analogies. But there seem 
to be strong exceptions to this general rule, in 
particular, the abundance of elephantoid quadrupeds 
(Mastodons) in America, where nothing analogous 
exists at present. 

February 20th. Anniversary meeting of the 
Geological Society, Mr. Horner presiding. Wol- 
i. — a 
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laston medal and proceeds of Wollaston Fund 
awarded to Mr. Lonsdale. An admirable address 
from the President. Dinner at the "Crown and 
Anchor," and much toastifying and speechifying as 
usual. I was fortunate in sitting next to John 
Moore, whom I like particularly. Sir Roderick 
Murchison was there, adorned with the star of his 
Russian Order. Conybeare appeared for the first 
time as Dean of Llandaff. The affair was fatiguing, 
like all public dinners, but went off very well. 

February 23rd. The newspapers contain many 
details of the dreadful battle, or series of battles, 
which has been fought in India, between our army 
and the Sikhs, the list of killed and wounded is 
frightful. Between fifty and sixty officers killed, 
and among them the heroic Sir Robert Sale and 
another Major-General. The ultimate result how- 
ever is a victory on our side. Dr. Falconer told me, 
some time ago, that he was sure the Sikhs would 
fight well, and that their artillery was particularly 
formidable, and so it has proved. He says that the 
Indian artillerymen, as well in our service as in that 
of the native powers, have quite a religious feeling 
towards the guns which they are used to work, that 
they kneel down to them and embrace them, and 
adorn them with garlands of flowers on particular 
days, and would rather die than desert them. The 
terrible loss sustained by our army on this occasion 
seems to have been mainly caused by the Sikhs' 
artillery. 

February 27th. Went to the Royal Institution to 
hear Forbes' lecture on the geological causes which 
may have influenced the present distribution of 
plants and animals in the British Islands. It was 
very interesting. In the main it was a development 
of the same views which he stated to the British 
Association at Cambridge, and which have been 
mentioned with high approbation by Dr. Joseph 
Hooker in his " Flora Antarctica." 
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Forbes considers the vegetation of our islands as 
made up of five distinct Floras derived from different 
regions, and at different geological epochs, partly- 
mingled together, yet still preserving on the whole a 
distinct aspect. The prevalent Flora of the plains 
of England, especially of the Eastern and Midland 
Counties, is what he calls the Germanic Flora, all 
the characteristic species being plants of the Middle 
and North of Germany, Belgium and Holland. 
This is, in the British Islands, the most widely 
spread of all the five Floras, mingling more or less 
with the other four, thinning out as we proceed 
Westward, and thus indicating its Easterly origin. 

Its date is referred by Forbes to the post-tertiary 
period, or that immediately preceding the era of man, 
when (as there are geological proofs it is said) there 
existed lands connecting the East of England with 
Belgium and Holland. 

The second Flora, a very well marked one, com- 
prises the Alpine plants of the mountains of Scot- 
land, the Cumbrian region and Wales, all of which 
are likewise Scandinavian species, and are supposed 
by Forbes to have migrated from thence. He refers 
the period of this migration with very great prob- 
ability to the glacial epoch, when the peaks only of 
our mountains appeared above the icy sea, forming 
rocky islands, and when the climate was so much 
colder that these Scandinavian plants could flourish 
at a low level in our latitudes, as they now do in 
Iceland. The communication with Scandinavia may 
have been formed by chains of islands since sub- 
merged, or the plants may have been brought by 
floating icebergs. 

The third Flora, much less distinctly marked, is 
that of the south-east of England, chiefly developed 
in the chalk districts, and agreeing with that of the 
north of France. There is no doubt that England 
and France were formerly united in that part where 
the Straits of Dover now exist ; but this Flora does 
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not seem very well distinguished from the Germanic, 
nor do I understand why the Professor throws back 
its introduction to an earlier date. Fourth comes 
the Flora of the Channel Isles, Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and the South Coast of Ireland, connected 
very evidently with that of the west coast of France, 
and pointing to a time when Boulogne was joined to 
the south-west of England, either by continuous 
land, or by a chain of islands. This state of things 
is supposed by the lecturer to have existed in the 
older Pliocene period, or the close of the Miocene. 
Lastly comes the peculiar group of plants inhabiting 
the mountains of the west of Ireland, which clearly 
appear to be derived from the North of Spain. 
Forbes supposes that this small and very local Flora 
is a relic of so early a period as the Miocene, and 
that there then existed a tract of land connecting 
Spain with Ireland, and extending across the present 
Bay of Biscay. He observed that the situation of 
the Miocene strata in Asia Minor, where they had 
been upheaved to the height of 6,000 feet above the 
sea-level, as well as various facts in other localities, 
clearly proved the occurrence of disturbances fully 
sufficient to account for the disappearance of the 
supposed land to the westward of our now existing 
Europe. He even conjectures that this Miocene 
land may have extended as far west as the Azores, and 
that its western boundary may be indicated by the 
remarkable and well-known band of Gulf-weed or 
Sargasso, which is almost stationary in a particular 
part of the Atlantic. 

Professor Forbes afterwards proceeded to touch 
slightly on the distribution of animals, in accordance 
with these views, and mentioned a very interesting 
and striking instance of the verification of theo- 
retical conclusions. He had conjectured that marine 
animals of more northern or Arctic forms would be 
found in the deepest parts of our seas, just as Arctic 
plants are found on the tops of our mountains. In 
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his expedition to the Shetland Islands, last summer, 
he and his associates dredged some very deep parts 
of the sea near those islands, where there are known 
to be, as it were, deep pits or hollows in the sea- 
bottom, and they found in fact, that these depths 
were inhabited by animals of truly Arctic species, 
such as are found in comparatively shallow water 
near the northern extremity of Norway. 

March 17th. I attended the first of Owen's course 
of Lectures on the Osteology of the Vertebrated 
Animals, at the College of Surgeons, Owen himself 
having sent me a ticket. After some introductory 
observations on the value of the study of Anatomy, 
he gave us a general view of the characters common 
to the whole class of Vertebratas, and then pointed 
out the principal modifications characteristic of each 
of its leading divisions — Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, and 
Mammals. 

April 2nd. The accounts of the brilliant victories 
gained over the Sikhs by Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, 
and by Sir Hugh Gough at Sobraon, coming in 
rapid succession engrossed for a time all one's atten- 
tion, but in the account of this last and decisive 
victory, came the painful news that Charles Lyell's 
brother was severely wounded. The very next day, 
April 2nd, we learned that the short and splendid 
career in India had been terminated by a peace as 
honourable to the moderation of our Indian Govern- 
ment, as the battles were to the valour of our men. 

April 3rd. A very pleasant small party at Bedford 
Place, where I had the great satisfaction of becoming 
acquainted with Dr. Joseph Hooker, whose " Flora 
Antarctica " has raised him to the very first place in 
the new generation of botanists. He is a very pleasing 
young man, of mild and gentle manners, unaffectedly 
modest, and at the same time communicative, and 
ready to talk on scientific subjects. He has just 
commenced the study of fossil plants, having been 
appointed botanist to the Ordnance Survey. I had 
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much pleasant talk with him. We spoke of the rich 
and remarkable flora of Lord Auckland's Islands, 
which he was the first to examine : he said that, 
though in many respects peculiar, the vegetation of 
those islands has on the whole a decided similarity 
to that of New Zealand, but with the striking differ- 
ence of the entire absence of Coniferse, which in 
New Zealand are particularly numerous. Neither 
do the peculiar beeches of Fuegia extend to Lord 
Auckland's Islands. He confirmed Darwin's account 
of the excessive density and gloom of the Fuegian 
woods composed principally of those beeches, and 
said that at the sea level the beeches are large trees, 
60 or 70 feet high, but they diminish in height as 
you ascend the mountains, till towards the upper 
limit of their range, they become mere shrubs, with 
widely extended branches, so matted together, and 
so rigid, that it is easier to walk over their tops than 
to make way between them. I mentioned Lyell's 
account of the Fir trees on Mount Washington, in 
New Hampshire, which dwindle in the upper part 
of the ascent, to procumbent shrubs, matting the 
ground, and not rising higher than the club-mosses 
with which they were intermixed. Dr. Hooker said 
that there was a remarkable difference in this respect 
between the Pines of North America and of Europe, 
the European kinds always retaining the character 
of trees wherever they can grow at all. He told me 
that a species of true Pinus has been discovered in 
Borneo, the first that has ever been found South of 
the equator. Speaking of Ferns, Dr. Hooker said 
he was satisfied that their geographical range is in 
many instances very extensive, far more frequently 
than has been generally supposed, and that forms 
occurring in different countries have been described 
as distinct species by persons observing them only in 
this or that country, when a comparison of a large 
series of specimens from various regions proves 
beyond a doubt that they are the same. This is the 
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case still more with the Lycopodia; for instance, 
forms undistinguishable from Lycopodium clavatum 
are found in almost every part of the world. This 
wide diffusion of cryptogamous plants, as Dr. Hooker 
observed, is easily accounted for, as their seeds or 
spores are so very minute and light, that they may 
be carried to any distance by the winds, and quanti- 
ties of them may very probably be constantly float- 
ing in the air, germinating only when they meet 
with a favourable soil and climate. Thus Lyco- 
podium cernuum, which is a common plant through- 
out the tropical regions, grows near the hot springs 
in the Azores, and nowhere else beyond the northern 
tropics. 

April 24th. Went with Fanny, Susan and Leo- 
nora, to the Botanic Garden, at Kew, and spent two 
delightful hours there. The collection appears to be 
in even finer condition than when I visited it last 
year. It is hardly possible to imagine plants more 
flourishing, in more luxuriant health and vigour, 
than they are in all the houses here. I was especi- 
ally delighted with the Ferns, which are very 
numerous and of exquisite beauty. Among them I 
noticed particularly a magnificent plant of Hemitelia 
horrida, with immense fronds in full fructification. 
Marattia elegans, from Norfolk island, almost equally 
grand ; Cyathea arborea, another splendid plant, but 
not in a fertile state ; Neottopteris (the old As- 
plenium Nidus) with its grand circle of tall, stiff, 
shining, swordlike fronds, covered with fructification : 
the Drynaria Quercifolia, from the Indian Islands, of 
which the primary fronds have a striking similarity 
both in form and venation to large Oak leaves (and 
by the way, I here observed that the two kinds of 
fronds were in several instances united in one, the 
base of the frond having the obtusely sinuated, oak- 
leaf character, while the upper and larger part was 
more deeply cut into large acuminated lobes). The 
Platycerium alcicorne and grande, two very striking 
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Ferns ; a Davallia (pyxidata ?) from Australia, with 
ascending or almost erect stems, exactly intermediate 
in character, between the creeping stem so common 
in tropical Ferns, and the more robust trunk of the 
arborescent kinds: a very beautiful little Gymno- 
gramma, with the back of its fronds covered with 
dense powder, of a brilliant orpiment-yellow colour ; 
and fine flourishing plants of many of my old Bra- 
zilian friends, such as Didymochlaena sinuosa, Gym- 
nogramma tomentosa, Lygodium volubile, &c. 

The temperature of this Fern-house was at present 
77 degrees, and the air extremely moist. In com- 
pany with the Ferns were a vast variety of Orchi- 
deous plants, in fine condition, some of them in 
blossom, particularly the rare Phalasnopsis amabilis, 
with its flowers very much resembling large white 
butterflies ; a very beautiful purple Cattleya, and the 
curious little Masdevallia, which I gathered formerly 
at Gonga Soco. 

We were unlucky in not meeting with Sir William 
Hooker on this occasion, but I was introduced by 
my wife to Mr. John Smith, 1 whose arrangement of 
ferns has given him a high place in the botanical world. 

April 30th. Dr. Falconer tells me of a very re- 
markable and interesting discovery which has lately 
been made, and which is not yet published. Major 
Rawlinson and Mr. Norris of the Asiatic Society, 
have succeeded in deciphering the famous arrow- 
headed inscriptions of Babylon and Persepolis, and 
find them to contain historical records of great 
interest and importance, tending altogether (as far as 
they have yet been read), to confirm the statements 
of Herodotus. One inscription, he says, is a record 
in the name of Darius (Hystaspes) of the principal 
events of that monarch's reign. 

It is an interesting and pleasing fact, that at the 
last general examination of the London University, 
three of the prizes were gained by Hindoos. 

1 Curator of the Kew Gardens. 
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To Mrs. Charles Lyeix (travelling in America). 

16, Hart Street, April 29th, 1846. 
My dear Mary, 

The time of our departure from London is 
now drawing very near (we have settled to go on the 
9th of May), and I confess I look forward to it with 
pleasure. We are going to my father's place in 
Wales, and do not expect to return to Suffolk before 
the end of June, by which time I heartily hope you 
will be safely arrived in England. Do not suppose 
that because I am growing tired of London, I am at 
all the less grateful for your kindness in lending us 
your house ; this winter in town has been of great 
advantage to us in many respects, and particularly in 
improving my acquaintance with several persons 
whom I highly value, but I feel that my health does 
not bear it well. I am delighted to hear such satis- 
factory and interesting accounts of your travels, 
though rather surprised at your being so well pleased 
with New Orleans, for all former accounts had given 
me the idea that it was a very disagreeable place ; 
however very much depends on the colouring which 
one's own mind gives to objects, and I think you differ 
from all previous travellers in America in the rose- 
coloured medium through which you view everything. 
Really I do not think there ever were two people so 
perfectly formed for travellers as you and Charles 
Lyell. How happy we shall be to see you again ! 
and how much we shall have to talk over 1 You 
really must come down to Mildenhall. 

Since my last letter I have had the great satis- 
faction of becoming acquainted with Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, who (as you perhaps know), has been 
appointed to the botanical department of the Ord- 
nance Survey, in connection with the Museum of 
Economic Geology, and has just begun to turn his 
attention to the study of fossil botany. I like him 
extremely, he is so modest, and at the same time so 
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communicative and full of knowledge and talent. 
His " Flora Antarctica " is an admirable book, and 
gives him I think the very first place among the 
botanists of the new generation. We went down to 
Kew the other day, and spent two delightful hours 
in the gardens, though the weather was very unlike 
what it was at our first memorable visit there, in 
company with you. The various houses were in 
prodigious beauty, the plants looking in the highest 
possible state of health and perfectly bewildering 
from their profusion and variety ; but above all I 
was delighted with the ferns. The collection is 
certainly poorer in Cape plants than in those of any 
other important botanical region. By the way 1 was 
much pleased to hear from Dr. Hooker that when 
he touched at the Cape, he derived great assistance 
in his botanical researches from my notes which were 
inserted in the " Journal of Botany." 

Your father has lately made a most noble present 
to the Geological Society of his copy of Agassiz's 
" Poissons Fossiles." There was indeed one copy of 
it already in the library, but as it is to be kept there 
constantly for reference, it is very desirable to have 
another for circulation. This example of liberality 
was very handsomely followed by several members 
of the council ; John Moore, Murchison, Greenough, 
Mr. Daniel Sharpe and Mr. Bowerbank, — so that 
the library will be enriched with duplicate copies of 
several of the most valuable works. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

May 2nd. A visit from Sir Alexander Johnstone, 
who was very pleasant, and told me many interest- 
ing things about India. In particular that in the 
south of India, no very great distance from Madras, 
and in the former dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, 
are the ruins of a Hindoo university, which many 
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centuries before the Christian era enjoyed great 
influence and reputation ; and that among and near 
these ruins have been found many very curious in- 
scriptions relating to mathematical and astronomical 
researches, and proving the mathematical sciences to 
have been cultivated with good success in India in 
those very early times. Sir Alexander Johnstone's 
mother, when she resided in that part of India, spent 
much money and employed great numbers of people 
in making researches and excavations among those 
ruins, and found many curious things : in particular, 
an inscription recording that a solemn sacrifice of 
thanksgiving had been offered up to the deities on 
the discovery of some important mathematical or 
astronomical rule. Her researches were carried on 
upon so large a scale that they excited the suspicions 
of the Nabob of Arcot, who imagined that her object 
was to discover hidden treasure, and actually applied 
to the Governor of Madras, to prevent this English 
lady carrying away treasure which ought to be his 
property. By the Governor's advice, the lady sent a 
confidential person, well known to the Nabob, and 
well acquainted with the languages, habits and ideas 
of the natives, to explain to the Nabob the nature 
and object of her pursuits. The Nabob, cured of his 
suspicions, was so much struck with her wisdom, 
that he bestowed on her the whole property in the 
ruins, and the tract of jungle immediately surround- 
ing them, as a free gift to her and her descendants ; 
and Sir Alexander says that that tract still actually 
belongs to him. It is very remarkable, as a contrast 
to Hindoo manners at present, that it is recorded, 
Sir Alexander says, that men and women were 
educated together at this University, and without 
any distinction of castes, not even Pariahs being 
excluded. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TO ABERGWYNANT 

May 9th, 1846. Left London and went by railway- 
to Wolverhampton, and thence in a post-chaise to Mr. 
Whitmore's, Dudmaston Hall, about four miles from 
Bridgenorth. The house is good and the place a very 
pleasant one. From the library windows one looks 
down on a slope, adorned with prettily laid out beds 
of flowers, to a fine piece of water, beyond which 
rises a smooth green hill, variegated with trees, and 
over the ridge of this are seen the dark tops of the 
Clee hills. At a very short distance from the house, 
a path leads one through a very pretty wooded dell, 
called " The Dingle," and thence through a pleasant 
wood covering the side of a steep hill, immediately 
above the Severn, the winding course of which, 
glittering in long bright reaches through the rich, 
green meadows, are seen to great advantage from 
several points in the walk. 

These woods are full of beautiful spring flowers ; 
the lovely Wood Forget-me-not, the Blue-bell, Red 
Campion, Wood Anemone, Wild Strawberry, Wood- 
sorrel, and yellow Dead-nettle, carpet the ground ; 
the Foxglove is beginning to throw up its stately 
spires of blossom, and abundance of Ferns are just 
now unrolling their delicate curled-up leaves. The 
country hereabouts is very pretty and pleasant, — 
rich, verdant, and luxuriant, well-wooded, finely 
varied with hill and dale, and not without occasional 
bolder features. At this season too it appears to the 
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highest advantage from the exquisitely rich and 
brilliant green of the grass fields, and the variety of 
soft and delicate tints in the young foliage of the 
woods. 

Dudmaston Hall is in the parish of Quatt, about 
four miles south of Bridgenorth. Quatford, which is 
on the road between these two places, is a pretty 
village with a handsome church placed in a fine 
commanding situation. The left bank of the river 
here is steep and high, particularly at one point, 
close to Quatford, where it rises into an abrupt knoll, 
presenting to the river a bold picturesque escarpment 
of red sandstone, with shrubs and vigorous young 
trees springing from the crevices of the rock. This 
knoll is enclosed on the land-side by a deep and 
broad trench, extending round all that part of it 
which is not precipitous. It is called a Danish camp, 
and tradition says it was the last stronghold of that 
people in this part of the country, when they were 
retreating before Alfred. The great building material 
hereabouts is the deep red sandstone of the country, 
which when not quite raw and fresh, has a good 
effect, and is said to be very tolerably durable. I 
have nowhere seen so great a number of fine old yew 
trees as in this neighbourhood. They are not how- 
ever usually in situations where one can easily sup- 
pose them to be indigenous. There are two of vast 
size in the dingle at Dudmaston. 

The Severn here is navigable, yet not so deep that 
it may be forded in many places, as I am told. Its 
bottom is pebbly, its water clear, and the current 
very strong, so that it must be hard Work for boats 
to ascend it. Very great quantities of charcoal are 
made in this neighbourhood, and there are many 
forges on the banks of the river, which frequently 
have a picturesque effect. The rock of this district 
is the Lower New Red Sandstone of most English 
geologists, answering to the Rothe Todte-Liegende 
of the Germans, and belonging to Murchison's Per- 
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mian system. Mr. Whitmore is a great farmer, and 
does much good in the country, by his example, and 
by his exertions in the cause of education, and his 
attention to the condition of the people. He has not 
literary or scientific tastes, but is a specimen of 
the best sort of practical men — a rational steady 
Liberal in politics, and most meritorious for the 
efforts he made in behalf of free trade, long before it 
became fashionable, or was taken up by any Ministry. 

May 14<th. From Dudmaston, by Bridgenorth, 
Much Wenlock, and Buildwas Abbey, to Shrews- 
bury, twenty-seven miles. Stopped at Wenlock to 
see the ruins of the Abbey church, which are fine, 
though not in a striking situation. A considerable 
part of the transept remains standing, of very grace- 
ful and beautiful architecture. — Buildwas Abbey, 
which stands amidst low rich meadows, on the banks 
of the Severn. Its remains are considerable, but less 
beautiful than those of Wenlock Abbey. The nave 
remains nearly entire, and appears to be of the 
Norman time, having simple and very massive round 
pillars (not clustered) and arches very slightly 
pointed. 

Cross the Severn by an iron bridge, very near to 
these ruins, and look up the valley to Coalbrook Dale. 
The valley of the Severn from hence to near Shrews- 
bury very beautiful, the river winds most gracefully, 
and the country of it is very rich, finely wooded, and 
exquisitely green. Passed nearly under the Wrekin ; 
it is a curious isolated ridge, its direction from south- 
west to north-east, or therabouts, and from most 
points of view, its appearance is somewhat like a 
camel's hump, but seen end-wise, it appears quite a 
bold peak. A few miles before we come to Shrews- 
bury, a piece of Roman wall is seen in a field imme- 
diately on the left of the road. It is constructed in 
the style usual in works of a somewhat late period of 
the empire, of thin courses of the flat Roman bricks, 
alternating with much thicker courses of squared 
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pieces of sandstone. The masonry appears to be 
good, and its character is truly Roman. Although 
the Town (Uriconium) of which this is a remnant, 
is not celebrated in history, it is always interesting to 
meet with the visible traces of that wonderful nation. 
Shrewsbury is a fine and picturesque old town, 
apparently almost surrounded by the Severn. It 
contains a remarkable number of quaint-looking old 
houses of timber, black and white, with high-pointed 
gables towards the street, and has altogether a much 
more antique air than most English towns. We 
visited the Abbey Church, remarkable for a very large 
and rich window, in the perpendicular style, at its 
west end ; and for several old monuments : — the fine 
old Market Hall, — St. Mary's, a beautiful Church, — 
and the Infirmary, from the terrace of which there 
is an extensive and very agreeable view. 

May 13th. We left Shrewsbury very early in the 
morning, by the Aberystwith mail, and went on by 
Welshpool and Llanfair to Mallwyd, from which we 
took a chaise to Abergwynant. 1 The weather was 
lovely, and the country delightful. We reached 
Abergwynant at about half-past four, — the distance 
from Shrewsbury said to be about fifty-six miles. 
This house is situated in a small valley or hollow of 
a somewhat elliptical form, bounded on the south by 
two very steep and stony mountains of considerable 
height, which are offsets or spurs of Cader Idris, — 
and on the North by lower, but very bold and rough 
hills, shaggy with wood, separating the valley from 
the estuary of the Mawddach. The mixture of grey 
rock, heath and young wood, gives a singular beauty 
to these knolls, which much resemble those about the 
Trosachs Pass near Loch Katrine. — The direction of 
the little valley is nearly east and west ; the greatest 
part of it is occupied by rich green meadows, with 
swampy spots here and there. A swift and exquisitely 
clear stream, coming down from Cader Idris, and 

1 His father's residence in Wales. 
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passing between the two mountains first mentioned, 
through a beautifully wooded ravine, flows obliquely 
across the valley, and escaping between two of the 
shaggy knolls, falls into the estuary. Looking up the 
ravine through which this brook comes down, between 
the two steep mountains, we see the glorious cliffs of 
Cader Idris forming a grand termination to the view, 
on that side. From the hills we catch fine views of 
the estuary, which from some points, when the tide is 
in, has quite the appearance of a lake, so closely do 
the mountains seem to hem it in on all sides, and 
occasionally bright glimpses are seen of the open sea 
beyond. The scenery is truly delightful. 

May 2Uh. Vegetation in the moist and rocky 
woods here is extremely luxuriant. The heath grows 
taller and stronger than I have ever seen it elsewhere. 
Ferns flourish in exceeding profusion and beauty, 
with a luxuriance which I have never seen surpassed 
except in tropical regions. Mosses also are in exuber- 
ant abundance, and of the finest growth covering the 
rocks, the damp ground, and the roots of trees, with 
thick soft cushions of the richest and most varied tints 
of green, yellow, brown and even purple, and adding 
greatly to the beauty of the woods. The delicate 
modest blossoms of the Woodsorrel, and the bright 
little golden stars of the wood moneywort (Lysi- 
machia nemorum) peep out everywhere among the 
moss ; the shaded margins of the rivulet are decorated 
with the brilliantly white flowers of the Wild Garlic, 
and the Bilberry, with its bright green leaves and 
pretty waxy flowers, grows luxuriantly among the 
Fern and the rocks. The Foxglove and the Heath, 
which at a later period will be the great ornaments 
of the place, are not yet in blossom ; and I see no 
trace of the wood Forget-me-not, so abundant and so 
beautiful at Dudmaston. 

The woods continue in their richness of full growth 
to the very edge of the estuary, and it is rather a strik- 
ing sight for a botanist to see the woodland Ferns 
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and Moses, and Heaths and Bilberry bushes, grow- 
ing within a few feet of Fucus vesiculosus and 
other sea weeds. 

May 28th. A delicious day. We went up our 
mountain Fridd Defad, and enjoyed most charming 
views of our peaceful little green valley, the tufted 
and shaggy knolls which bound it, the mountains on 
the other side stretching away to the roots of the 
gigantic Cader Idris, the windings of the estuary, the 
mountain barrier beyond it, and the blue glittering 
sea. We sat down on the fresh elastic mossy turf of 
the mountain, beneath the fantastic crags of its 
ridge, and enjoyed to the full the scenery, the 
sunshine, and the exhilarating air. At sunset, the 
whole crest of Cader Idris was coloured with an in- 
describably rich glow of rosy purple, equal to anything 
I ever saw in Italy, or the Alps. It was the more 
striking by contrast with the deep green of the woods, 
between which we looked up to it, and which were 
already in shade. 

May 29th. Walked to Arthog, which is a little 
more than six miles from Dolgelly, near the mouth of 
the Mawddach, and full in view of Barmouth. Here 
the mountains bend away to the south, and leave, on 
this side of the estuary, a low marshy plain of some 
miles extent, perfectly level, except that some 
detached rocky hummocks or knolls rise out of it 
like islands. Doubtless they were islands at no very 
distant period when the sea covered these marshy 
flats. This was a perfectly Italian day, not a cloud in 
the sky. 

May 30th. Another lovely day, and the second 
anniversary of my happy wedding day, an occasion 
which I shall bless as long as I live. We went in a 
car to Barmouth, returning in the evening. The 
whole drive from Dolgelly to Barmouth is a constant 
succession of beauties. The valley for two or three 
miles below Dolgelly is delightfully green and smil- 
ing, and the low hills which immediately bound it, 

I. E 
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richly wooded ; farther down, where the river widens 
into an estuary, and the valley dilates in proportion, 
the scenery is of a grander character ; whichever way 
we turn, we see mountains most beautiful in their 
forms, colouring and grouping ; some almost impend- 
ing over the road, others faintly seen in the glowing 
haze of the distance. The variety in the appearance 
of the hills and mountains is indeed very striking ; 
some are covered with smooth green turf, some brown 
with heath, others craggy and bare, or overspread 
with loose, grey stones ; nor are their forms less 
various. 

June 5th. There are some interesting birds here. 
Herons are numerous on the shores of the estuary. 
I have seldom gone down thither without seeing 
some of these noble birds stalking along the shore, 
or passing over it with their heavy flapping flight. 
I have also repeatedly seen cormorants on the shore, 
and sheldrakes once or twice. The kite, which has 
become a rare bird in most parts of England, is still 
found here ; I have more than once seen it sailing 
above our hills, with that peculiarly smooth, graceful, 
gliding motion which is characteristic of it. Mr. 
Hugh Reveley tells me that the peregrine falcon is 
to be found on Cader Idris, and that the bittern still 
exists in the low marshy flats along the Mawddach, 
between this place and Dolgelly. Owls seem to be 
numerous in our rocky woods ; we hear them hooting 
every night. 

The other evening, as my wife and I were walking 
along the top of the hill between our house and the 
estuary, a goatsucker got up from among the heath, 
and flew for some way along the path before us, with 
a peculiarly low and undulating flight. We are much 
struck with the prodigious number of the large dark- 
brown wood ant. Every path in the woods, and 
even in the garden, swarms with them, and it is most 
curious to observe their indefatigable activity, industry 
and perseverance, and the strength they exert in 
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carrying bodies much larger than themselves. Dur- 
ing some days, there were great numbers of a small 
kind of cockchafer about our garden, and whenever 
any of these fell to the ground, as they very often 
did, a swarm of ants would fasten upon them, over- 
power them, and drag them off in spite of their 
struggles. The nests of these ants are very large, 
loose heaps of bits of dead wood, dry leaves, grass- 
stalks, and other such materials. Weather for the 
last week brilliantly clear and very hot. Vegetation 
accordingly has made rapid progress, and the woods, 
which at the time of our arrival had still a spring-like 
appearance, are now clothed in the deep green of full 
summer. The foxglove is everywhere displaying its 
beautiful spires of blossom among the woods and 
rocks. 

June 28tk. I wish to begin this new volume of 
my Journal with an expression of my humble and 
hearty thanks to Almighty God, for the many and 
great blessings He has bestowed on me. Most grate- 
fully do I acknowledge the inestimable advantages I 
enjoy in the counsels and examples of my excellent 
father, in the good education I have received ; in the 
affection of my admirable wife, whose fine moral 
sense and unfailing love of truth and virtu^e are so 
well calculated to correct the faults of my character 
and to guide and support me in temptation ; and in 
the attachment of several valuable friends, above all 
of such a friend (Charles Lyell) as few men has 
ever been blessed with. I thank God also for the 
enjoyment of a healthy constitution, and that I am 
placed in such a station of life as to have ample 
leisure and opportunity for intellectual pursuits, and 
to be free from the harassing care for daily subsis- 
tence. I pray that 1 may never in future misuse 
these advantages and opportunities, that I may grow 
wiser and better as I grow older, that I may struggle 
successfully against the faults of an indolent tempera- 
ment, that I may contribute to the increase of human 
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knowledge and happiness, and that when my life is 
drawing near to its end, I may not have to look back 
on the whole of it with repentance and shame. 

We left Abergwynant very reluctantly on the 12th 
(June), had a pleasant journey on the top of the 
coach to Chester in company with Hugh Reveley ; 
slept at Chester, and arrived in London the next 
day. On the 15th, in the evening, we had the great 
happiness of seeing the Lyells arrive safe and well 
from their fatiguing and in part dangerous travels in 
America. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PLAN OF STUDY 

June 28th, 1846. We returned to our home (Mil- 
denhall) after a seven months' absence, on the 25th, 
and found it very pleasant and homelike, the garden 
very gay and pretty, and our favourite Skye most 
boisterously glad to see us. It was very pleasant to 
find myself settled and at work again in my own 
old favourite museum. 

My plans for the next two months are as follows : 
to prepare a memoir on Lyell's fossil plants from 
Richmond in Virginia, and to work up carefully any 
other materials that may be within my reach in the 
way of fossil botany. To finish Corda's " Beitrage," 
of which I read about half when I was in London, 
and to prepare an abstract of it for the Geological 
Journal ; also to read Goppert's work on the fossil 
remains in Amber. To examine and arrange my 
collections of Mosses and Lichens, of which a con- 
siderable part still remains in confusion. To go on 
with the study of German. To read Xenophon's 
" Anabasis," his " Hellenica," and his " Socrates," in 
Greek, or as much of them as I have time for. To 
read Hallam's literature. I doubt whether I shall 
manage all these, as I must reckon upon many inter- 
ruptions, but I will try to work hard. 

July 1st. Rose at 8. Read in the newspaper 
Peel's speech of Monday evening announcing his 
resignation. It is in a fine, generous and manly 
spirit, and even touching ; he declares that even if 
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he had been successful in carrying the Irish Coercion 
Bill, he would have retired from the government, as 
he had irrevocably lost the confidence and support of 
his former party, and he could not bear to be 
Minister by sufferance of the Opposition. He very 
fairly and handsomely acknowledges that the honour 
of abolishing the Corn Laws is really due neither 
to him nor to Lord John, but to Cobden. 

July 4>th. The Evening Mail says that Lord 
John Russell has already formed his Ministry, and 
gives a list which it says may be depended on. It is 
just the old Whig set, with no new men, even 
Charles Buller is omitted, which I think a great 
error. The Duke of Wellington however remains 
Commander-in-Chief. It is said that Lord John 
Russell made overtures on the one hand to Cobden, 
on the other to Lord Dalhousie, Lord Lincoln, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, but they all declined to join 
him, — Cobden merely on private grounds. It is also 
said that Peel has promised not to engage in any 
systematic opposition to the new Ministry ; so that, 
as there is no great question pressing for immediate 
settlement, the Whigs, though possessed of little 
real strength, may go on quietly enough for some 
time. 

My father tells me that the present King of 
Sardinia is doing great things in his Genoese and 
Piedmontese dominions, in the way of improvements 
and public works, and what is much more, has 
avowedly adopted a liberal course of policy, and 
allows himself to be proclaimed as the head of the 
Italian party. The position he has assumed in this 
respect is said to give great alarm to the Austrians ; 
and now that a Liberal Pope has been elected (for 
such the new Pope is said to be), a great and happy 
change in the condition of Italy may be expected. 
The late Pope (Gregory XVI.) in his horror of 
all innovations, had especially set himself against 
railways, so that a man who knew the Italians very 
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well said to my father, "The election of the next 
Pope will be a mere railroad question." His 
Holiness's subjects were most ardently desirous of 
these innovations. Gregory XVI. was generally 
admitted to be a very good-natured, and even a 
benevolent man, but his extreme jealousy and dread 
of political movements rendered him a tyrant, and 
the Castle of St. Angelo and the other State prisons 
in his dominions were filled with respectable men, 
arrested on the merest suspicion. The new coast 
road from Nice to Genoa, my father says, is mag- 
nificent, rivalling the grandest of Napoleon's roads. 
The great tunnel through the mountain at the head 
of the Polcevera valley, for the railroad from Genoa 
to Turin, is well advanced ; but a far more gigantic 
work is said to be in contemplation — a tunnel 
through the Mont Cenis. 

September 8th. We returned from Barton, where 
we had spent a day and a half very pleasantly, Sir 
George and Lady Napier being there, and Fred 
Freeman. Sir George Napier told several interesting 
anecdotes of what had occurred at the Cape in his 
time, but I cannot repeat them with anything like 
his spirit. This is one of them : — 

Some English soldiers were tried at Cape Town, 
for a mutiny on board a convict ship ; one of them 
was condemned to be shot, and two to be trans- 
ported for life. The governor, who suspected that 
the man sentenced to death was not the worst of 
them, delayed his execution, and caused the chaplain 
to attend to him particularly. The man was silent, 
sullen, and appeared to be thoroughly stubborn and 
immovable ; but after some time, the chaplain re- 
ported that he thought he saw some slight symptoms 
of softening in him. Then Sir George himself 
visited the criminal repeatedly in prison, talked 
kindly to him, and on one occasion, stayed full two 
hours with him endeavouring to soften him ; and 
thinking he perceived that the man was not thoroughly 
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depraved, and might be brought to repentance, and 
being confirmed in this impression by the chaplain, 
he determined to commute the punishment, and 
himself told the prisoner of his decision. The latter 
looked astonished, but said nothing, but the next 
time he was visited by the chaplain, he told him 
that he could not resist the governor's kindness, — 
that he was guilty, though less so than the two who 
had been tried with him, that he was heartily sorry 
for what he had done, and would try to amend. 
His dogged sullenness quite vanished, and he ap- 
peared an altered character. He was sent to 
Australia, and became quite conspicuous for his good 
conduct there. If the sentence of death had been 
executed, this man would doubtless have died 
hardened and impenitent. 

Sir George also told us a pretty anecdote of a dog. 
When the British Army was in the South of France, 
after the battle of Toulouse, he and several other 
officers visited the house of a gentleman who had a 
very fine dog (a poodle, I think) ; this dog had been 
trained to receive food only when offered by the 
right hand, and they all amused themselves with 
testing his steadiness in this respect, and found that 
he constantly refused to take bread from the left 
hand. But when he came to Sir George, who 
(having lost his right arm), of course offered the bread 
with his left hand, the dog looked earnestly at him, 
and accepted the bread. Then the other officers tried 
to deceive him by disguising themselves so as to 
appear to have lost the right arm, but the dog's 
sagacity was not to be baffled, and he steadily refused 
to take bread from the left hand, except from the 
one who was really one-handed. 

October 20th. The Lyells came to stay with us 
and I learned much from them in this visit respect- 
ing America. Their last journey in that country, 
being chiefly through the southern and western 
States, was much more adventurous and exposed 
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them to touch more of hardship and difficulty, than 
the former one. The most laborious and unpleasant 
part of the whole, Lyell said, was his expedition 
from Tuscaloosa, in company with Professor Brumby, 
to examine the coal mines, of which he was the first 
to publish an account. The extension of railroads, 
however, in every part of the Union, is very rapid, 
so that every year regions are becoming easily acces- 
sible which before could only be reached by a long, 
painful, and fatiguing journey. With respect to 
slavery, the Lyells are strongly of opinion that its 
evils (as regards the slaves themselves) are much 
mitigated in the States they visited, though they 
were struck with its injurious effects on the masters, 
and on the state of society generally. Happily, such 
an improved state of public opinion has grown up 
even in the Slave States, that any man who is 
notoriously guilty of cruelty to his slaves is generally 
shunned and scouted, and as there is no country in 
which public opinion is so powerful as in America, 
this may be a better check than any positive law. 
In particular, the Lyells affirm, there is now a very 
strong popular feeling against the separation of 
members of the same family, so that persons em- 
ployed to sell slaves by auction, have often been 
compelled, by the expression of this popular feeling, 
to throw all the members of a family into one lot, 
contrary to the interest of their employer. I was 
also very glad to hear that in some of the Slave 
States, the laws prohibiting the education of slaves 
have become a dead letter, so that many of the pro- 
prietors have established schools for their slaves. 
Lyell however admits that, while the state of things 
has thus improved in the more settled countries, the 
old evils have only moved on with the progress of 
colonization, so that the abominations which formerly 
occurred in Georgia and Carolina may now be taking 
place in Texas. One thing Lyell told me was 
quite new to me, and struck me as very remarkable : 
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— that the negroes born in America are generally 
much superior in intelligence to those brought from 
Africa, and that the improvement appears to be 
progressive in the succeeding generations ; he even 
thinks that the physical characteristics of the negro 
race become modified, without any intermixture of 
blood. 

We accompanied the Lyells and Edward to Ely, 
and took a rapid view of the inside of that glorious 
cathedral, but could see searcely anything of its 
exterior, owing to the fog. The Dean 1 received us 
very kindly and cordially. Much progress has been 
made since I was last there, in the repair and renova- 
tion of the Cathedral, under his direction. 

November Mh. I heard of the death of my uncle, 
Henry Stephen Fox, at Washington. It was very 
unexpected. I am sorry for him, for he showed me 
great kindness when I was at Rio de Janeiro ; but 
his cold character, and eccentric and unsocial mode 
of life for many years past and his entire disuse of 
correspondence, have so much estranged him from 
all his natural and early friends, that I think there 
will be scarcely any one who will deeply feel his loss. 
He was a very singular man, indolent to a degree 
that could hardly be exceeded, of great natural 
talents, remarkable wit, and great acquirements, 
though adverse to severe studies ; most agreeable and 
fascinating in conversation when he was in company 
with persons who suited him ; very fond of the best 
society, but so intolerant of any but the very best 
that he preferred absolute solitude. The society of 
which Horace Walpole was the representative, 
seemed to be his beau-ideal, and in such a society he 
would undoubtedly have made a most brilliant figure. 
I do not think I ever knew a man, scarcely even 
Mr. Rogers, of a more exquisite taste in literature. 
His political opinions were such as might be expected 
from his family connexions and his character ; in 

1 Dean Peacock. 
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theory he was a strong liberal, almost a radical, but 
as all his tastes and habits were those of a refined and 
fastidious aristocrat, he would often express the 
strongest disgust at the practical effects of any 
approximation towards democracy. 

November 30th. London. Dined with the Lyells, 
and spent a most agreeable evening. The party at 
dinner, besides ourselves, consisted of Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milman, and Mrs. Marcet. Rogers 
appears a good deal broken, not in looks, for he has 
looked immensely old for many years past, but he 
has grown very deaf, shows less animation, and 
seems altogether to be failing. Milman is a very 
agreeable man. After dinner came the Richard 
Napiers, Augusta and Miss ShirrefF, Mr. Babbage, 
Sir Henry de la Beche, Sir Charles and Lady 
Fellows, Mr. Bancroft (the Minister from the United 
States), and many others. 

Dr. Hooker came to dinner with us at Bedford 
Place. I was exceedingly glad to meet him, and 
the impression he made on me was quite as agree- 
able as the first time. I was particularly gratified 
by the manner in which he spoke of my Cape Breton 
paper. Laudari a laudato, — to be appreciated by 
one whose own writings have raised him to so high a 
rank in the scientific world, is as good an encourage- 
ment to continue my efforts in that branch of study 
as I could desire. 

Dr. Hooker mentioned a very remarkable instance 
of the effect of vegetation on climate. When the 
island of St. Helena was first colonized it was 
covered with wood, and the climate was very moist ; 
the trees having all been destroyed, partly by the 
colonists and more by the goats which they intro- 
duced, the quantity of rain was diminished to a 
degree that proved very injurious, so that the in- 
habitants took to planting again as an antidote to 
the drought ; an influence of the plantations on the 
climate is said to be already perceptible. Sir William 
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Hooker's collection of plants occupies (his son told 
me) eleven rooms of his house. It is the finest 
private collection in the world, and scarcely sur- 
passed by any public one, except that of the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris. As for Baron Delessert's, Dr. 
Hooker thinks it has been much overrated, and that 
though very large, it is inferior in real value, not 
only to Sir William's, but to those of Mr. Bentham 
and Mr. Barker Webb, and perhaps some others. 
Dr. Hooker believes that the " Vestiges of Creation " 
were written by Robert Chambers, one of the authors 
of the Edinburgh Journal and Miscellany. This 
would explain the otherwise unaccountable secrecy 
preserved by the author of that work, for the 
doctrines in it being commonly supposed to be 
adverse to religion, would give great offence in Scot- 
land, and if Chambers were known to be the author, 
it might seriously injure or even destroy the sale of 
his popular works. Mr. Horner observed, in support 
of this opinion, that there are several Scotticisms in 
the style of the " Vestiges." 

In the evening there was a very pleasant party, 
the Miss Moores, the John Phillimores, the Lyells, 
Edward Forbes, and many others. I had much talk 
with Miss Julia Moore, who is remarkably agree- 
able. She was a particular friend of poor Blanco 
White, of whom she speaks with much regard and 
affection, though she says that his morbid melan- 
choly and sensitiveness went to the very verge of 
insanity. When he came to visit her family, as he 
did very often while he lived in London, they were 
always prepared for twenty minutes of gloom and 
complaint, and pathetic declamations on his own 
misery, after which he would gradually brighten up 
and become extremely agreeable, and even lively. He 
was a very proud, as well as a shy and sensitive man, 
and suffered much pain in society from the fear of 
incurring ridicule, before he had thoroughly mastered 
the English language. He believed in apparitions. 
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December 5th. We left our dear kind friends in 
Bedford Place, and returned to Mildenhall, starting 
at half-past eleven by the mail train, and arriving at 
Ely soon after two. Our week in London has been 
delightful, and has done us both good, enlivening 
and polishing up our minds. Weather very cold and 
frosty ever since the 29th of last month. 

February 25th, 1847. We came up to London and 
travelled down to Exeter by the Great Western rail- 
way, leaving Paddington at a quarter past ten, and 
arriving at Exeter at about half-past five ; a very 
easy and pleasant journey, without any fatigue. 

March 1st. Established ourselves in lodgings, in 
" Rock House," Torquay, half way up one of the 
hills above the town. Weather still intensely cold. 

March 3rd. We walked out along a very pleasant 
sheltered path, which runs along the side of the steep 
hill on which "Rock House" stands, screened by 
trees and thickets, and overlooking the fine extense 
of the bay, even to Berry Head, and the open 
channel; then descending to the road, and crossing it 
opposite the Tor Abbey, we strolled along the sands, 
the tide being out. I had not had so good a walk 
since the middle of December, and though the day 
was not very bright or favourable, I enjoyed it much. 
The form of the bay is beautiful. Berry Head, 
which terminates the bay on the south, is a bold and 
conspicuous promontory, with a rocky escarpment, 
which as far as one can judge at this distance, seems 
to be of considerable height. The farthest point 
that we could see to the north-east, beyond Torquay, 
is marked by a very peculiar and conspicuous rock, 
perforated by the waves so as to form a lofty arch. 

March 9th. We made an excursion (the weather 
being very bright and fine) to Babbicombe, two miles 
off, Fanny being conveyed in a little donkey carriage, 
while I walked. A long ascent brought us on to 
the high grounds on the north side of Torquay, from 
whence gradually descending, through pleasant wind- 
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ing sylvan lanes, we came suddenly full upon a most 
beautiful little secluded cove, almost encircled by 
bold cliffs of grey marble, interspersed with smooth 
steep grassy slopes ; rocks of singularly wild and 
striking forms, jutting out into the sea at the en- 
trance of the basin. The sea was just now of the 
brightest blue, and the effect of the whole scene, 
coming suddenly on it as we did, was almost magical. 
The romantic spot is called Anstis Cove. The Bishop 
of Exeter's residence, Bishopstowe, a handsome house 
built in the style of an Italian villa, is delightfully 
situated on the hill above. Proceeding about half-a- 
mile farther, we arrived on the downs directly above 
Babbicombe Bay, from whence we had a fine view 
of the whole line of coast stretching away to the 
north-east, even as far as Lyme in Dorsetshire, — 
that town being plainly discernible. The sun shining 
on the distant red cliffs near Sidmouth, gave them a 
strangely vivid appearance. 

March 15th. Weather lovely. I walked to Anstis 
Cove, and rambled about it for a considerable time, 
and then walked along the fine open level down 
above it till I looked down on Babbicombe. The sky 
was cloudless, but there was wind enough to produce 
a strong fringe of foam along the rocky shore. The 
limestone rocks around Anstis Cove are magnifi- 
cent, in some places rising in wall-like precipices, in 
others standing out like great towers ; and between 
them are slopes covered with short, close turf, inter- 
mixed with thickets of furze and brambles. 

I was struck with the scarcity of cryptogamic 
vegetation on these limestone rocks. I saw very few 
mosses and none in any abundance except the two 
beautiful kinds — Neckera Crispa and Hypnum Mol- 
luscum — which are characteristic of calcareous soils, 
and which here, as well as about Genoa, grow in thick 
tufts among the grass on the more shady parts of 
the hills and around the smaller rocks that rise 
above the soil. This reminded me of the delight 
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with which I gathered Neckera Crispa for the first 
time, more than twenty years ago, in this very neigh- 
bourhood. 

March \§th. A stormy day with rain and a high 
wind setting directly in shore, so that the sea rolled 
in handsomely. The tide rose remarkably high, and 
the harbour was filled almost up to the level of the 
jetties. Before the rain set in, I walked down to the 
Abbey Sands and examined the curious submarine 
forest, of which the remains are very visible at low 
water : numerous stumps of trees and many of very 
considerable size, are seen standing up out of the 
sand, but so covered with seaweed that they may 
easily be taken for rocks. The stumps are accom- 
panied by large accumulations of peat, or something 
very closely resembling it. In some places there are 
great clusters of small stumps, like the remains of 
thickets or copsewood, mixed up with clay and peat. 

March 17th. Again to the Abbey Sands, and the 
rocks immediately beyond them. The flat shelving 
rocks below high-water mark, are everywhere covered 
with a most profuse growth of Fucus vesiculosus and 
serratus, Fucus nodosus occurs more partially. Hali- 
drys siliquosa, Laminaria digitata, and Laminaria 
saccharina, are thrown up on the sands in great 
quantities, and the last of these three I have also seen 
growing plentifully in the pools left among the rocks 
at low tide. Laminaria bulbosa is frequently thrown 
up on Preston Sands, and Himanthalia lorea on those 
of Tor Abbey. Rhodomenia palmata is very com- 
mon. On the rocks not far above low-water mark 
I have already collected several of the smaller and 
more delicate kinds, in particular a beautiful little 
Chylocladia (articulata, I think), looking like a 
miniature Opuntia, but of a delicate transparent pink 
colour. I observe here that the sea-sand, being very 
much mixed with fragments of shells and zoophytes, 
and with seaweed, is in great request as a manure, 
like the Bantry Bay sand in Ireland. I met two 
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boys carrying a basket full of a species of Solen, the 
broken shells of which are very frequent on the 
Beach. 

March 18th. Another delicious day. We went 
to Paignton Sands, where we saw a number of per- 
sons, principally women, collecting the Solens, which 
they call (as we understand) Hut-fish or Spear-fish, 
and which are used for food. These shell-fish are 
very numerous here. They live in the wet sand, 
where it is unmixed with rocks or shingle, and not 
very far above low-water mark, burrowing vertically 
into it to some depth. Every now and then one sees 
them rise up perpendicularly with a sort of spring, 
just showing themselves a little above the surface, 
and disappearing again ; but the fisher watches the 
spot where they jumped, (which is marked by a sort 
of dimple in the wet sand), and instantly digging 
down with a broad wooden scoop, brings the shell-fish 
to light, and pulls it up with his hand. I watched 
a woman taking many in this way, and I observed 
that she had to exert considerable force to pluck the 
creature up, so that its muscular power must be very 
great in proportion to its size. Sometimes also they 
spear the Solen with a pointed steel rod, which they 
thrust down through the sand. We found also some 
fine large Cardiums with the animal in them. Some 
of the low flat shelves of rock, exposed at low water, 
are entirely covered with mussel shells, as close as 
they can stick, so that one cannot put in a little 
finger between them ; they adhere firmly to the rocks, 
in a vertical position, with the hinge downwards. 
We observed likewise great numbers of white shells, 
(a species of Pholas, I believe), lodged in holes, in 
some of the sandstone rocks. 

March 22nd. We called upon Mrs. Griffith, so 
famous for her profound knowledge of Algae, and 
skill in preserving them, and so often mentioned in 
Dawson Turner's " Historia Fucorjm," Harvey's 
"Manual," and other works on that subject. Sir 
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William Hooker had given me a letter of introduc- 
tion to her. We found her a very intelligent and 
spirited old lady, with a frank, pleasant manner, and 
still full of eagerness about her favourite study. 

March 27th. Visited Mrs. Griffith again, and spent 
two hours in looking over a part of her magnificent 
collection of the Algas of this coast. The specimens 
are most beautifully prepared, and peculiarly instruc- 
tive, generally exhibiting complete series of all the 
varieties and stages of growth of each species. Many 
of them are exquisitely beautiful in form and colour. 

April 21st. Came up to London by the express 
train in six hours. Arrived safe and sound, and 
settled ourselves in lodgings. 

April 23rd. Henry Napier called on us very soon 
after breakfast ; he is in bad health. He was scarcely 
gone, before Clarke and Sir Anthony Oliphant made 
their appearance ; the latter I had not seen since he 
left the Cape. Clarke told me a good deal about 
the unfortunate Cape colony and the mismanagement 
of the Caffer war, and especially the extraordinary 
conduct of Stockenstrom. That man having been 
entrusted with the command of the Burgher force 
employed in the invasion of Cafferland, instead of 
co-operating with the other divisions of the army, as 
it had been intended that he should, chose to con- 
clude a treaty on his own authority with Creili, the 
son of Hintza ; by which treaty Creili was acknow- 
ledged as the paramount chief and sovereign of the 
Amakosa Caffers, and in return promised to yield up 
to the English all the territory lying to the west of 
the Kei river. Now, what is extraordinary in this is, 
that these very same conditions formed a principal 
part of the treaty concluded by Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban with Hintza (Creili's father), ten years ago; 
and that Stockenstrom on that occasion not only 
inveighed vehemently against the treaty, but induced 
Lord Glenelg to annul it; urging (and so far with 
great truth, I believe), that Hintza could in no sense 
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be considered as paramount Chief of the Caffers, or 
as having any authority over the other chiefs, — that 
he had no right to cede the territory west of the 
Kei, — and that his cession of it was a mere farce, 
without any sort of validity. Sir Peregrine Maitland 
disavowed the treaty thus concluded by Stocken- 
strom, upon which the latter threw up his command 
and assumed the air of an injured patriot. 

We went in the evening to a delightful party at the 
Lyells'. Agreeable as their parties almost always 
are, I do not remember any more agreeable than this. 
I was introduced to Dr. Wallich, the famous Indian 
botanist, whom I found a very interesting man, with 
a fine countenance and pleasing manners ; we talked 
much about the Cape, where he had spent a con- 
siderable time, a few years after my visit, and had 
travelled all over the Colony, and collected exten- 
sively. He spoke with enthusiasm of Sir George 
Napier. It appears from what he told me that the 
fossil plants of the Burdwan coalfield are still but 
very partially known, and that much yet remains to 
be investigated. 

I had much talk also with John Phillimore on reform 
of the law, a subject on which he feels very strongly, 
and, I think, very justly. He is very zealous for 
codification (as Bentham calls it), and is a great 
admirer of the Roman law, though he admits that 
it was very natural our ancestors should oppose it, 
since those who wished to introduce it into this 
country, favoured it, not on account of its systematic 
merits, but because it was supposed to be more 
favourable to arbitrary power. He told me that the 
study of the Roman law was pronounced by Leibnitz 
to be equal to that of mathematics, as an exercise 
and discipline of the mind. 

April 2Mh. We all went to Babbage's evening 
party, and enjoyed it much. There was a great 
variety of people. I met many whom I knew and 
liked, and had much pleasant talk, especially with 
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Sir Edward Ryan, John Moore and his brother, 
Dr. Falconer, and Mrs. Milner Gibson. The latter 
is intimate with Disraeli, and I talked with her about 
his strange and fantastic but very entertaining novel 
of "Tancred." She says Monckton Milnes is affronted 
at the portrait drawn of him (under the name of 
Vavasour) in the first volume of that book, which 
she is surprised at, but I am not, for though not an 
unfavourable picture on the whole, it is drawn in a 
quizzing style, The character of Fakredeen, she tells 
me, is drawn from Mr. Smithe, one of the young 
England party. 

April 25th, Sunday. We went to a quiet tea 
party at the Horner's, where I was introduced to 
Mr. Erskine, a very clever and highly accomplished 
man, and in particular a distinguished oriental scholar. 
He is very pleasing, of great modesty and simplicity 
of manners, and very communicative. We had much 
talk about India, and among other things of the 
great railroad which is designed to be carried from 
Calcutta to Delhi. Mr. Erskine thinks that the 
principal impediments in the way of it (and very 
serious ones) will be occasioned by the numerous 
rivers, tributaries of the Ganges, which in the rainy 
season, become flooded to a great extent, some of 
them spreading over the plains to the breadth of three 
miles — and which then came down with great fury. 
Mrs. Erskine, a daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, 
is a very agreeable person. 

April 28th. I went to the Council of the Geo- 
logical Society, where a rather active debate took 
place, on some propositions of Daniel Sharpe ; and 
in the evening to the general meeting of the 
Society. A paper by Captain Vicary, on the 
Geology of Scinde, was read. It was dry enough 
in itself, being little more than a collection of rough 
notes, but it gave occasion to a very interesting 
lecture from Dr. Falconer, on the Geology and 
Physical Geography of the northern and north- 
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western boundaries of India. He pointed out the 
striking agreement in geological structure between 
the Hala and Sulimaun mountains, which run north- 
wards from near the mouth of the Indus to within 
sight of Caubul, and the Siwalik mountains, which 
form the outer or advanced range of the Himalayas. 
He noticed also the prodigious development of the 
nummulite limestone and of the bone beds or very late 
tertiary deposits, in which the remains of large extinct 
mammalia were found in such extraordinary abund- 
ance and variety by himself and Major Cautley. These 
bone beds have been traced at intervals along the 
Hala range and the other mountain chains connected 
with it, for nearly a thousand miles from south to 
north, and along the Siwalik hills for 1700 miles 
from north-west to south-east. He then remarked 
the great contrast presented by the actual condition 
of these mountain-chains, which appear from geo- 
logical evidence to have been formerly so very 
similar ; the Siwalik hills being covered with luxu- 
riant forests, while the mountains of corresponding 
geological structure on the West of the Indus are 
utterly bare and barren, like skeletons of mountains, 
without a tree or a shrub, or a green spot, and 
almost without a drop of water. He gave us a 
striking picture of the utter desolation of those 
mountain tracts, and of the wild and fierce character 
of their human inhabitants. Finally he noticed the 
great salt range cut through by the Indus at Kala- 
baugh, which he considers of secondary age ; and he 
mentioned the existence of Palaeozoic rocks in the 
mountains east of Caubul. 

To his Father. 

Mildenhall, September 25th, 1847. 
My dear Father, 

I have finished your book, 1 and cannot help 
writing to you to say how much delighted I have 

1 Life of Sir Thomas Hanmor. 
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been with it. You will, no doubt, have abundance 
of praise from much better judges than me, but 
I must say for myself, and you know I am not 
a flatterer, that I have scarcely ever read a more 
delightful narrative, or one that has interested me 
more. I read it from beginning to end with unceasing 
pleasure, and only wished it had been three times as 
long. I am particularly struck with the beautiful 
clearness and simplicity of the whole narrative, and 
the liveliness of the sketches of character. I cannot 
help regretting that what appears to me so masterly, 
should not be given to the public ; yet at the same 
time I can perfectly understand your dislike to ex- 
pose yourself to the snarling of Quarterly Reviewers, 
and the ignorant impertinence of newspaper critics ; 
not that I, by the way, had any cause to complain of 
these latter gentry, but I speak according to what 
I have observed of their usual behaviour. Did you 
happen to see the article in the Quarterly on Lord 
Holland's Reminiscences ? It was the very quintes- 
sence of venom. 

Your narrative is a curious illustration of the 
extraordinary want of system, of definite purpose, of 
information, and, in short, of statesmanship, in our 
successive governments, during that great struggle 
with Napoleon. It is truly wonderful how, with such 
Ministries and such allies, we ever managed to hold 
our ground against such a man. The Roman History 
has been assiduously crammed (at school and college) 
into the heads of our destined statesmen, but how 
few of them have known how to profit by it. I am 
very sorry to think that I shall not see you again be- 
fore we go abroad ; but I hope you will enjoy your 
winter in Wales. 



Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbuky. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

TOUR IN ITALY 

[In December, 1847, Mr. Bunbury and his wife 
went abroad, taking with them her sister Susan.] 

To his Father. 
Hotel Mirabeau, Paris, December 5th, 1847. 

My dear Father, 

I wrote to you two or three days before we 
left London. We set off the day we had intended, 
Saturday the 27th, and crossed from Folkestone to 
Boulogne in very rough weather, wind and rain, so 
that, in the three hours that the passage lasted, we 
had time to be very considerably sick. 

The next day was fine, though the wind still con- 
tinued high ; in the morning Susan and I walked 
round the upper town of Boulogne, which I found to 
be more picturesque than I had been aware of; at 
one o'clock we set off in a neat omnibus, and had 
a pleasant drive of about six miles to Neufchatel, to 
which point the railway is at present open. We 
found the railway carriages very comfortable, and the 
arrangements good, and were conveyed without any 
accident or annoyance to Amiens, where we stopped 
for the night. Fanny and I went to the cathedral 
the same evening, while vespers were going on, and 
were very much struck with the grand effect of the 
interior ; we went again the next morning before 
starting, and had a good look at the cathedral, both 
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inside and out — and a glorious building it is, in truth, 
one of the finest Gothic churches I ever saw : the 
wonderful height of the nave, the grand simplicity 
of its general effect, and the rich circular windows 
with splendid coloured glass, fill one with admiration. 
The front is criticised by connoisseurs, but to my eye 
its effect is most noble and imposing. From Amiens 
we had a very comfortable and pleasant journey by rail- 
way hither, traversing (at least in the latter part of 
the way, from Pontoise) a much prettier and pleasanter 
country than I at all expected. We have been here 
now six days, in a good hotel, very conveniently 
situated in the Rue de la Paix, close to the Place 
Vendome. The weather is excessively wet and dirty, 
but very mild for the time of year. Lyell had given 
me letters of introduction to two of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of Paris, Elie de Beaumont 
and Adolphe Brongniart, both of whom have shown 
me great civility, and given me much information, 
and under their guidance I have gone through part 
of the exceedingly valuable and interesting collections 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and in the Ecole des Mines. 
We have received much kindness from Fanny's aunts, 
Mrs. Power and Mrs. Byrne, and their husbands, who 
have been long resident at Paris, and I have become 
acquainted with a very agreeable friend of Fanny's, 
Madame de Tourgueneff, the wife of a Russian exile 
who resides here. She is a very pleasing person, and 
her husband is an uncommonly clever and well- 
informed man, remarkably conversant with the 
politics of all nations. 

I will write to you either from Lyons or Marseilles. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

P.S. — I understand that M. de Tourgueneff 's 
book on Russia — " La Russie et les Russes," is very 
valuable, written with great ability, and full of in- 
formation. It might be worth your buying. 
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To the same. 

Lyons, December 15th, 1847. 

My dear Father, 

I wrote to you from Paris last Sunday week. 
We remained there some days longer than we had at 
first intended, for finding that a voiturier was not 
easily to be met with, and that it was not a usual 
mode of travelling in France, we sat about looking out 
for a carriage, and by the kind assistance of Fanny's 
friends, we succeeded in obtaining a most comfort- 
able caleche in excellent condition with plenty of 
room for ourselves and our luggage for 800 f. (£32). 
The carriage was examined by our friends, who pro- 
nounced it to be perfectly strong, sound, and service- 
able, and M. de Tourgueneff, who had long known 
the coachmaker from whom we bought it, vouched 
for his honesty and trustworthiness. Hitherto we 
have found every reason to be satisfied with our 
purchase. 

We set off from Paris on Friday, the 10th ; placed 
our carriage and our four selves in it, on the railway, 
and were safely conveyed to Bourges, where we 
arrived in eight and a quarter hours, including a halt 
of half-an-hour at Orleans. The next morning we 
saw the magnificent cathedral, with which we were 
very much pleased, especially Fanny, who has a 
passion for Gothic architecture, and has studied it 
carefully. Having spent the morning in viewing the 
cathedral, we did not set off from Bourges till noon; 
we intended to sleep at Moulins that night, but the 
roads were so bad that by six o'clock we had got 
little more than half way, and despairing of reaching 
Moulins before midnight, we stopped at a little place 
called Sancoins (which I never heard of before) where 
we slept at an inn little better than a public house. 

The next day we went on, crossed the Allier, got 
an excellent dinner at Moulins, and went on two 
stages farther, to Varennes, where we spent the night 
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at a wretched little inn. We were much diverted 
with the odd-shaped hats worn by the country women 
in the district for some distance on each side of 
Moulins ; I think you have travelled this road, and 
must have remarked those queer hats, turned up 
both before and behind, but behind particularly, 
curling quite over the top, and gay with black velvet 
and pink silk. After Moulins, the roads improved 
very much and everything seemed to become more 
civilized. We had a pleasant day's journey to 
Roanne, having at first a distant view of the vol- 
canic mountains of Auvergne, and afterwards enjoy- 
ing very fine views of the mountains more to the 
east, between the valleys of the Allier and the Loire. 
We enjoyed still more our journey yesterday, when 
we crossed over the mountains between Roanne 
and Tarave. We were all delighted with the scenery 
of those hills, and I for one was most agreeably sur- 
prised, never having imagined that there was any- 
thing like such scenery between Paris and Lyons. 
It has a peculiar character of its own, not reminding 
me much either of the mountain country of Wales 
or Scotland or of the Alps, or of the Apennines, 
but it is very interesting even in winter, and must be 
charming in early summer. 

We reached Lyons last night; and are lodged in 
an excellent hotel, Hotel du Nord ; to-day we have 
been walking about the town, seeing the rivers and 
quays, the Place des Terreaux, where Cinque Mars 
and his friend De Thou were beheaded ; and the 
cathedral, which has most splendid painted glass. 
But the day has been so foggy that we have not 
been able to ascend Mont Founders. This is the 
first day at all unfavourable, since we left Paris, 
hitherto we have been most fortunate in having con- 
tinued fine weather without anything like cold ; a 
great contrast to this time last year. At Paris, on 
the contrary, we had only two fine days in the ten 
that we remained there. 
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We saw Rachel at the Theatre Francais, in 
" Cleopatre," a new play, and admired her very 
much, and we were much diverted by Dejazet at 
the Variety's. Fanny sends her love. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To the same. 

Marseilles, December 26th, 1847. 

My dear Father, 

Our progress hither has been rather slower 
than we at that time expected, for we found so much 
to interest us at Avignon and Nismes that we gave 
an entire day to each of those places ; and having no 
particular reason for hurrying, we have taken time to 
see thoroughly the principal sights of this interesting 
country. As far as Aries we got on very smoothly 
and comfortably, without any accident or difficulty, 
but the day we left it (the day before yesterday) we 
met with a rather awkward adventure. We were 
going from Aries to Aix, and had got to the middle 
of the third stage, when we were induced to deviate 
from the high road in order to visit the aqueduct of 
Roquefavour, which was represented as not being 
very much out of the way. The postilion himself, 
however, did not know the road, which turned out 
to be unfinished, and indeed hardly made at all, — 
scarcely more than traced out. We lost our way 
several times ; the day closed before we had got half- 
way to the place of our destination, and we went on 
almost in the dark, along the most dangerous-looking 
road I ever saw, winding along the edge of deep 
ravines, — the road itself very narrow and rough, and 
no parapet. However, thank heaven, we got safe 
down into the low grounds ; but there our driver 
again missed the way, and in trying to recover it, 
fairly upset us into a ditch. Most happily this 
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occurred in the most comfortable and convenient 
place that could have been selected for such an 
event : the carriage was safely lodged on its side 
against a soft bank of mud, and we were none of us 
in the least hurt ; but we had to stand in the cold 
while the driver galloped off to the inn of Roque- 
favour (which proved to be ten miles off) to fetch 
assistance. There were some houses near the very 
spot where we were deposited, but they appeared to 
be uninhabited. At length a carter came by, and 
good-naturedly roused for us the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring mill, who showed us a great deal of 
kindness and sympathy, and did all in their power to 
assist us. By-and-by the postilion returned, with 
men and horses ; the carriage was extricated from the 
ditch, and proved to be perfectly uninjured, except 
that the lamp-glasses were cracked. It was too late, 
however, to think of going on to Aix, so we pro- 
ceeded merely to Rocquefavour, and slept at the 
little inn, or rather public house, there, where we 
found the people exceedingly civil and obliging. So 
ended our adventure. The first time in all my travels 
that I ever was overturned, and we are none of us 
a bit the worse for the adventure. The aqueduct of 
Roquefavour which we had gone through so much to 
see, is indeed magnificent, the grandest modern work, 
I think, that I have ever seen. It is an imitation of 
the Pont du Gard, but surpasses it considerably in 
size, being 272 feet high, and 1230 feet long at the 
top ; it has not however so massive an appearance, 
the arches of the middle tier being much higher in 
proportion, both to their own breadth and to the 
thickness of the piers, which makes these piers, 
though really very massive, look comparatively slen- 
der, perhaps almost to a fault. The masonry appears 
admirable. This great work was seven years in 
building, and was finished about six months ago ; 
the engineer and architect is M. Montrichet, quite a 
young man. It does honour to France. The object 
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is, to convey water from the Durance to Marseille. 
Soon after passing Salon, on the road from Aries to 
Aix, before we turned out of the high road, we saw 
the first pine woods, and from thence they became 
conspicuous features of the scenery, and very beauti- 
ful they are. They consist entirely, so far as I have 
yet seen, of the Pinus maritimo of Lambert, which 
the French botanists refer to as Pinus Halepensis, 
but it seems to me as it did to you, to be not exactly 
the same as the cultivated Pinus Halepensis, perhaps 
however it is hardly a distinct species. We have 
enjoyed very much our journey from Lyons, and 
especially the sight of the magnificent Roman re- 
mains at Orange, Nismes, and Aries. Those of 
Nismes I had seen twice before, but I was as much 
pleased with them as ever, and had additional 
pleasure in seeing how much they interested and 
delighted Fanny. Those of Orange were new to 
me, and are very striking, especially the grand re- 
mains of the ancient theatre. We were very much 
pleased also with the valley of the Rhone, from 
Lyon down to Montelimar, — but as you know all 
that country well, I need not attempt to describe. 
I do not know whether you ever saw the Museum at 
Avignon : it is an interesting collection, very credit- 
able to its founder, and to the town, and in particular 
the collection of Roman implements and works of 
art, small bronzes, &c, is extremely rich and curious. 
Except at Naples, I hardly remember to have seen a 
more interesting collection of the sort ; and these 
were all found in the department in which Avignon 
is situated. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 
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To the same. 

Nice, January 2nd, 1848. 

My dear Father, 

Yesterday we saw Sir Charles Napier and all 
his party, who are settled here, I believe for the 
winter ; he was in excellent spirits and looking very 
grand and singular, with his great nose and eagle 
eyes, and immense beard and moustachios. Yesterday 
Sir George Napier induced me to go with him in the 
morning, to Government House, where there was a 
"reception," being New Year's day, and presented 
me to the Governor ; and in the evening, after dining 
with him, we all three went with him and the whole 
of the Napier party to a very crowded conversazione 
at the Governor's — which I thought tiresome enough. 
On both occasions Sir Charles Napier was the great 
object of attention and observation— indeed he is 
prodigiously fete here. We were very sorry to find 
that we had missed the grand ball given in honour of 
him by the English at Nice, for which we were just 
a few days too late. I am very glad to find, how- 
ever, that Sir Charles is properly appreciated by his 
countrymen here, whatever may be the case in 
England. 

We were all charmed with Cannes, its hotels and 
its scenery. The rain had fortunately ceased before 
we arrived there, and we enjoyed a ramble on the 
sea shore in a lovely evening. I was surprised to 
find that there is a very decided ebb and flow of the 
tide there. The next day was delicious, and Fanny 
and Susan for the first time saw the blueness of the 
Mediterranean, which hitherto had shown itself to 
them in colours not different from those of our 
channel. The weather has ever since been as fine as 
possible; cloudless skies, a powerful sun, swallows 
and butterflies flying about (yes, literally), and a 
temperature, such that I voluntarily open the window, 
are not much like the beginning of January. We 
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hear however that there has been a great deal of rain 
lately, and indeed the state of the roads shows it. 

January 5th. We have been out so continually, 
that I have not yet had time to finish this letter. 
We see a great deal of the Napiers and find their 
society exceedingly pleasant ; and then the weather 
is so delicious that we are tempted to be out all day. 
We are all charmed with Nice. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



To his Brother. 

Nice, January 9th, 1848. 

My dear Edward, 

We arrived here on the last day of the old 
year in lovely weather, — the sky cloudless, the sea 
brilliantly blue, the swallows flying about, every- 
thing looking and feeling like spring, and so it con- 
tinued for the first five days of our stay ; since then 
it has changed, and we have had dull, gloomy weather, 
rain here and snow on the hills not far off — but as 
yet no severe cold. We found the whole party of 
Napiers, a pretty numerous one, established here ; 
Sir George is in high health and spirits, and as full 
of hospitality and warmth of heart as ever, and 
speaks as good French as ever. Sir Charles, with 
his great nose and his great beard, has very much 
the air, when in plain clothes, of a venerable old 
Jew. D'Israeli would be delighted with him, he 
looks so like one of " The great race " ; but in uni- 
form he is magnificent. He is in excellent spirits, 
extremely entertaining and agreeable, and full of 
good stories about India. He is prodigiously ad- 
mired and fete here, but the country people look at 
him with astonishment, and some of them cross 
themselves as he goes by. 

We took our time in travelling through that in- 
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teresting country in the south of France, and saw 
Nismes and Aries thoroughly and to our full satisfac- 
tion. Fanny as much delighted with the Roman 
antiquities as I had hoped she would be, and though 
I had repeatedly seen them before, I enjoyed them 
as much as ever. — Fanny's antiquarian zeal and 
ardour for exploring reminded me of you, especially 
when she kept me shivering in the cloisters of St. 
Trophimus at Aries, exactly as you did in '42. 
Seriously however, that part of France is remark- 
ably full of objects of curiosity and interest ; and in 
particular I was delighted with the very rich collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities in the museum at Avignon, 
which I had not seen before. It appears very singular 
that while Provence generally is so rich in remains of 
classical antiquity, Marseilles, a place so early and 
so long famous and of such importance in ancient 
time, should have retained no such relics. 

I am much pleased with the situation and scenery 
of Nice, and with the surrounding country, but I am 
not sure that I should like it for a long stay — it 
seems too much a place of idleness and frivolous 
dissipation. We made two very pleasant excursions 
while the fine weather lasted, one to Villa Franca, 
and the other to the beautiful grotto of St. Andrea. 
We originally intended to stay here no more than a 
fortnight, but I do not think we shall get away while 
the weather remains unsettled, as I have no fancy to 
be stopped by swollen torrents on the Corniche road. 
We think of staying a month at Genoa, if we can 
get good lodgings for that time, and then going on 
by Pisa and Florence without stopping for more than 
a week at either, to Rome ; deferring our fuller ac- 
quaintance with Florence, till our return northwards. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

January 21st. Dr. Adolphe Perez showed me his 
interesting collection of fossils from the neighbour- 
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hood of Nice. He tells me that the limestone which 
prevails in this neighbourhood is of the Jurassic 
period, and that he can distinguish by the fossils 
three divisions of it, corresponding to the Great 
Oolite, the Oxford Clay, and the Lias ; but there are 
no lithological differences. Fossils are difficult to 
meet with except in particular localities, but he 
showed me many different species of Ammonites, 
Crioceras, and other Cephalopoda, which he had pro- 
cured from these rocks ; several of them identical 
with English species, particularly characteristic of 
the above-mentioned formations. Above these rocks 
he recognises a limestone corresponding with the 
Neocomian (lower green sand) formation, and con- 
taining, like the Neocomian beds of our own country, 
dark green grains ; and still higher beds belonging to 
the Cretaceous period. 

The clay which underlies the conglomerate of the 
Vallone Oscuro is Pleiocene, and contains innumera- 
ble minute Foraminifera. Dr. Perez holds that the 
Nummulite limestone which occurs on the Riviera, 
about Ventimiglia, San Remo, and many other 
places, but not nearer to Nice than Mentone, is 
Eocene, not Cretaceous. He showed me abundance 
of the Nummulites, and also numerous species of 
shells which he had procured from the beds asso- 
ciated with this Nummulite limestone and which he 
identified with Eocene species (among others Cras- 
satella tumida), but he said he had found in the same 
beds one shell of the Cretaceous epoch. This for- 
mation of Nummulite limestone contains also the 
Fucoides intricatus and Targionii, which occur in 
the south-west of France in strata supposed to be 
Cretaceous. 

January 22nd. Left Nice at nine o'clock, — the 
morning iovely. Very long ascent, the road rising 
gradually up the side of the mountains, on the left 
of the Paglione, in a direction nearly parallel for a 
considerable distance to the Turin road. Delightful 
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views of the beautiful and rich valley of Nice, with 
the innumerable gay white houses and convents 
dotted over it, the pretty town with its castle rock, 
and the succession of bays and headlands to beyond 
Cannes. At length, winding round the tops of the 
hills, we look down from a great height on the sea, 
the peninsula of Saint Ospizio, Villa Franca with its 
beautiful little bay, and the promontory of Mont 
Albano. The road runs along the brow of the moun- 
tains, which rise with extreme steepness from the sea. 
Much snow along the side of the road, and on the hill 
sides, both above and below it. 

Esa, a curious-looking little old town, in a most 
singular and picturesque situation, clustered on the 
sides and top of an abrupt pyramidal rock, apparently 
almost inaccessible — to the right of the road and below 
it. Immense cliffs of limestone rock, stratified with 
singular distinctness, towering high above us, on the 
left, and forming the crests of the mountains, — below 
on the right, the descent almost precipitously steep, 
to a vast depth. 

Descend to Mentone, situated in an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful plain of small extent, backed and 
half surrounded by craggy mountains, peculiarly wild 
and striking in their forms ; the sea in front. Pro- 
fusion of lemon and orange trees of very fine growth, 
intermixed with olive trees of extraordinary size. 
The oleander planted in avenues. The Tamarisk 
forming large thickets on the sea-shore. The little 
plain has an almost tropical richness of vegetation, 
and the whole scene is very lovely. Ruined castle 
on the hill above Mentone. Vintimiglia, a picturesque 
old walled town, with excessively steep and narrow 
streets ; a large modern fort adjacent to it on the side 
towards Nice. A most disagreeably steep and awkward 
descent from the gate of Vintimiglia, to the torrent 
Roya, which is crossed by a very long and abomin- 
ably narrow wooden bridge. Several other torrents, 
some very broad, crossed between this and Bordighiera. 
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January 23rd. From San Remo to Alassio. The 
coast, though finely-indented, is much less bold and 
beautiful than that between Nice and Vintimiglia, 
owing to the softer and crumbling nature of the 
rocks ; the hills nearest to the sea, though steep, are 
of moderate height and tame outlines, and show no 
such towering precipices or wild crags as we admired 
in our yesterday's journey ; nor do any of the valleys 
appear to rival in luxuriant richness those of Nice 
and Mentone. But the gay, white towns most pic- 
turesquely situated, with their fantastic campanili, 
rising above their clustering houses, form most strik- 
ing features in the scenery. Porto Maurizio is es- 
pecially picturesque. Nearly the whole of this part 
of the coast, from San Remo to Alassio, is composed 
of the formation of sandstone, shale and argillaceous 
limestone, which I noticed yesterday as commencing 
at Mentone. I believe it is the Macigno formation 
of the Italian Geologists. There are frequent and 
irregular alternations of its component members, but 
those which prevail most in these parts, are the shale, 
which is very rotten and crumbly, and the soft 
opaque, bluish-grey or pale brown marly limestone 
which resembles that used in lithography, and has 
often a concretionary structure. There are many 
transitions between these two substances, and the 
shale also passes into the sandstone, which is of a 
dull brown or brownish - grey colour, sometimes 
micaceous and often more or less fissile. The strata 
of these three rocks vary very much in thickness, 
and I think in direction also, and are often much 
bent and contorted. I met with no nummulites 
to-day, indeed, in general all the three rocks seemed 
very barren of fossils; but between Cervo and Andora, 
in ascending a hill, I found in one place, some well- 
preserved fucoids (fucoides intricatus, or a closely 
allied species) in the shaly beds. 

January 24th. The inn at Alassio (la Bella Italia) 
is an old palace formerly belonging to the Durante 
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family, and retains many traces of its original 
splendour. Between Alassio and Albenga, pass 
round a very bold headland ; the road winds at a 
considerable height above the sea, and the descent 
below it is almost precipitous ; yet the olive tree 
grows on this escarpment intermixed with the mari- 
time Pine and the Caruba. This last is very abun- 
dant on the cliffs, and is a beautiful tree with its 
tortuous and knotted stem, and its rich, deep green, 
glossy foliage. 

Cape of Noli — magnificent cliffs of marble, tower- 
ing from the sea almost perpendicularly to a vast 
height, and terminating in stupendous crags. The 
sea below beautifully clear, of the purest and brightest 
aquamarine colour, lashing the fallen rocks and frag- 
ments at the base of the precipice. The road in this 
part is admirably made, cut in the solid rock, and 
winding along the face of the cliff with a very easy 
slope ; in many places quite overhanging the sea and 
passing through several tunnels.— The limestone com- 
posing these glorious precipices is very hard and 
compact, in some parts black, in others reddish, and 
here and there green, everywhere thickly veined with 
calcareous spar, and in fact a very handsome marble. 
It is associated with a red and bluish green shale. In 
some parts I observed a beautiful breccia, of frag- 
ments of various coloured marble embedded in a 
more crystalline calcareous cement, this appears to 
form veins or fill up cavities in the limestone. An- 
thyllis Barva-Jovis grows on these limestone cliffs. 
Euphorbia dendroides very abundant, as also on the 
headland between Finale and Loano. 

Beautiful thickets of Mastic, mixed here and there 
with Tamarisk, and interlaced by the twining Smilax, 
along the sandy shore about Loano and La Pietra. 
The strap-shaped leaves of the Pancratium maritinum 
appear above the sands of the sea-shore in several 
places ; we first observed it near Alassio. Euphorbia 
paralia abundant in the same situation. I saw the 
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Oleander growing wild in various places among the 
rocks between Alassio and Albenga, but only as a 
shrub — not a tree. 

January 25th. From Savona to Voltri, the coast 
continues of the same general character — a succession 
of beautiful bays, and high, bold prominent head- 
lands where the ridges of hills come steeply down 
into the sea. In the recesses of the bays, between 
these headlands, occur in succession the towns of 
Albisola, Varazze or Varaggio, Cogoleto and Aren- 
zana. A great and thick formation of stratified con- 
glomerate, occasionally alternating with strata of red 
and greenish marl, very similar in appearance to the 
upper new red sandstone of England, begins a little 
on the Genoa side of Albisolo, and continues to 
Varazze. It is evident that this conglomerate is of a 
later date than either the black marble or the ser- 
pentine, since it is full of rolled pieces of those rocks ; 
some of the rolled stones contained in it are of great 
size. The strata appear to me to dip south-west, or 
thereabouts. Immediately beyond Varazze, in the 
ascent of the hill which projects into the sea between 
that town and Cogoleto, the euphotide (diallage rock) 
shows itself, constituting nearly the whole of that 
Cape ; and strikes the eye at once by its difference 
in colour and texture, and the forms of the rock- 
masses composed of it, from the formations we have 
hitherto seen along this coast. The compact felspar, 
which in its base or paste, is whitish ; the diallage 
(bronzite) or a greenish silvery-grey, occasionally 
quite green, but rapidly becoming brown on the sur- 
face from exposure. The rock resembles the sienites 
of the Malvern Hills and of the Montagne de Tarare, 
in being divided by very numerous joints into irregu- 
larly angular portions. Though very tough and hard 
when fresh, it seems to disintegrate rapidly from the 
action of the weather ; and hence it does not form 
mural precipices or projecting crags like the hard 
limestones, but constitutes rounded though very 
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steep hills, deeply furrowed and torn by the action of 
water. It seems to pass into the serpentine, which 
makes its appearance a little before we reach Cogo- 
leto, and continue to prevail with a few interruptions 
almost to the suburbs of Genoa. The serpentine 
rock here resembles in the form it assumes, and in 
its picturesque effect, that of the Lizard district in 
Cornwall. The wild irregular shattered masses at the 
foot of the promontories amidst which the clear, 
bright green sea curls and foams, reminded me par- 
ticularly of Kynance Cove. The varied colours, 
dark green and dark red and purple, relieved here 
and there by veins of white calcareous spar, are very 
striking. 

In crossing the beautiful hill between Cogoleto 
and Arenzana, I observed near the top of a ridge a 
micaceous schist, resembling that which occurs below 
the lighthouse at the Lizard Point, and probably be- 
longing to the same epoch as the serpentine. The 
blackish calcareous schist of Genoa appears in several 
places between Arenzana and the Polcevera, and it 
seemed to me, as far as I could judge in passing 
hastily in a carriage, to alternate repeatedly with the 
serpentine. It is full of curiously contorted veins of 
calcareous spar. 

Wherever there is cultivable ground along this 
coast, whether on the mountains or in the level 
valleys, the olive is the predominant object, and next 
to it the vine. Mulberry and fig trees grow to a 
great size ; and in the low grounds, the tall Italian 
reed is a constant and conspicuous and picturesque 
object in the landscape. I have noticed the groves 
of orange and lemon trees around Mentone ; and 
again between Voltri and Genoa, the gardens are 
full of them. The Date Palm is cultivated in many 
places along this coast, beginning at Nice, but I have 
not seen it here of so fine a growth as at Naples and 
Palermo. Its young leaves are often tied up and 
bound round with matting, in order to bleach them, 
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and they are afterwards cut off and carried in pro- 
cession on Palm Sunday. The American aloe appears 
to be half naturalized in some places. 

The people of the Riviera are a picturesque and 
handsome race, with rich brown complexions, very 
black hair and eyes, and very often good counte- 
nances. The red caps, red sashes, and brown capotes 
of the men are highly picturesque. 

Genoa. Palace of Prince Doria. This great palace, 
the residence of the illustrious Andrea Doria in his 
latter years, is historically the most interesting in 
Genoa, and is one of the finest, perhaps the very 
finest, in point of situation. The building itself is 
not handsome, but its great extent of front renders 
it very conspicuous. Its gardens with their marble 
balustrades and hedges of clipped evergreens, their 
grand fountains designed by Carlone, and their 
terraces overlooking the sea, are noble, though in a 
state of great neglect ; and the view from them of 
the city and bay of Genoa is most beautiful. In the 
garden above the palace, on the slope of the hill, is 
a colossal statue of Jupiter, conspicuous a long way 
off; and beneath this we are told is the tomb of a 
great dog which was given to Andrea Doria by the 
Emperor Charles V. 

The paintings on the ceiling of the entrance hall, 
representing the triumphs of Scipio, and various 
stories from Roman history, together with a variety 
of mythological and allegorical figures, were exe- 
cuted by Perino del Vaga (Pietro Buonaccorsi), a 
scholar of Raphael, who having fled from Rome 
when it was sacked by the army of the Constable de 
Bourbon, took refuge at Genoa, and was patronized 
by the great Andrea. He painted also the beautiful 
arabesques on the ceiling of the staircase, the series 
of figures of heroes of the Doria family on the walls 
of the gallery, the groups of Cupids or putti above 
them, and the historical or mythological subjects on 
the ceiling of the same. The putti are of extra- 
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ordinary beauty, I scarcely remember to have seen 
anything equal to them in their way. The ceilings 
of many other rooms are covered, some with fresco 
paintings, some with bas-reliefs in stucco represent- 
ing various mythological stories, intermixed with 
arabesques in the style of those in the Loggie of 
the Vatican, of amazing variety, delicacy, and beauty, 
These frescoes also were painted by Perino del Vaga, 
but have been retouched or repainted in modern 
times. There are also some fine bas-reliefs in marble, 
in medallions by Montorsoli. 



To Lady Buneury. 

Genoa, February 2nd, 1848. 
My dear Emily, 

This is a time of great political excitement 
and interest, and one cannot but sympathize with 
the enthusiasm of the Italians for their newly revived 
freedom, and their bright hopes of amelioration and 
progress. Fanny, who you know is not of a cold, or 
unexcitable disposition, is wild about Italian politics, 
and thinks and dreams of nothing else. We have 
just made acquaintance (by means of a letter from 
her friends at Paris) with Count Mamiani 1 a dis- 
tinguished Liberal, for a long time an exile, but now 
residing here (although he is a Roman) and an active 
contributor to the Lega Italiana, a Liberal news- 
paper, very lately established here. His conversation 
is interesting, and like what I have read of his writ- 
ings, shows much ability, and an excellent spirit, 
moderate, humane, thoughtful and considerate. Our 
friend Isola also is a zealous Liberal ; and from all I 
can hear, there seems to be a remarkable unity of 
feeling throughout the people of this country, and a 
most warm and hearty sympathy with the Liberals 
in all other parts of Italy. Early in the morning of 

1 Afterwards Prime Minister of Pio Nono. 
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Sunday the 30th, a Neapolitan steamer of war 
arrived in this port, and the Neapolitan Consul 
immediately went on board, but nothing was officially 
divulged as to the news it brought ; rumours however 
soon spread that either the Minister Del Carreto, or 
some said even the King of Naples himself, was on 
board — a fugitive. The Captain would not allow any- 
one to go on board, and the crew would not answer 
any questions. A great crowd assembled before 
the Neapolitan Consul's house, uttering furious cries 
against Del Carreto, whom they supposed to be con- 
cealed there, and it was with difficulty that the Consul 
pacified them by assurances that the odious Minister 
was not in his house, and had not landed. The 
steamer departed immediately after taking in supplies 
of water and coals, having arrived in such an un- 
provided state as to show plainly that she must have 
left Naples very suddenly, and at very short notice. 
In the afternoon there were fresh assemblages and 
outcries before the Neapolitan Consulate, the people 
expressing loudly their sympathy with the Sicilian 
insurgents, and their detestation of Del Carreto ; 
and then the Consul acknowledged that Del Carreto 
was on board the steamer which had just left the 
port, but declared that he was gone on in it for 
Marseilles. And this is believed to be true. It is 
asserted also that the wretch was obliged to leave 
Naples in such haste that he had not time even 
to dress himself. Yesterday morning the news 
arrived that the King of Naples had granted a 
Constitution, and had recalled his troops from Sicily, 
and the enthusiasm here was great. The principal 
streets were full of people all day long, and great 
numbers wore ribbons of the Italian tri-colour — red, 
white and green ; and at night there was a general 
illumination, which had a very beautiful effect, es- 
pecially in the Strada Nuova. Susan and I walked, 
and Fanny went in a Sedan chair, through all the 
principal streets and piazzas, to see the illumination ; 
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there were great multitudes of people, very enthusi- 
astic, shouting and singing their patriotic songs, but 
all in high good humour, and perfectly orderly, sober 
and peaceful ; no disagreeable crowding, no shoving, 
no disturbance or outrage of any kind. I never saw 
people behave better. I must say that from all I can 
see and hear, no people appear to me more worthy of 
freedom than the Genoese. It is delightful to see 
the political regeneration of such a country as Italy. 
One of the best symptoms is the unity of feeling 
which seems to pervade all parts of the country, the 
sympathy between the various populations and the 
desire to co operate and aid one another, and to lay 
aside and forget as far as possible the old divisions 
and enmities between different parts of Italy. The 
patriots here are vexed at the conduct of the Sicilians 
in striving for a " repeal of the union " between their 
own island and Naples ; but it seems to me very 
natural in a people so abominably oppressed as the 
Sicilians have been. The people of Palermo are said 
to have fought very hard, and certainly their success 
appears very surprising, unless we suppose (which is 
just possible) that the Neapolitan troops did not fight 
very well. We hear nothing of the killed or 
wounded. It is rumoured that the Austrians intend 
to seize upon Alexandria— if they can ; but I hope 
the Piedmontese and their king will not be caught 
napping. 

We went to the theatre last night, and between 
the 2nd and 3rd acts of the Opera (which was the 
Horatii and Curiatii) there was an amusing interlude ; 
the pit called loudly for the National Hymn, and 
made a great clamour, till the whole corps dramatique 
came on the stage adorned with cockades, and waving 
banners of the favourite colours (the red cross of 
Genoa, and the Italian tricolour), sang in chorus the 
new patriotic hymn, which had a very fine effect, the 
applause was great, and the enthusiasm so contagious 
that I joined with all my heart in it. Indeed this 
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was to me by far the most interesting part of the 
performances. 

Believe me ever, your very affectionate step-son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

To his Father. 

Genoa, February 13th, 1848. 

My dear Father, 

We shall set off for Pisa to-morrow morning, 
but before quitting Genoa I will give you some 
account of what has happened since I wrote. 

My last letter was to Emily, giving her an account 
of the rejoicings here on account of the success of 
the Neapolitans ; but the excitement was far greater 
on Wednesday the 9th, when the King's proclama- 
tion arrived from Turin, establishing a representative 
and constitutional government for all his subjects, 
with two Chambers, responsibility of Ministers, &c, 
&c. The enthusiasm was beyond anything I ever 
saw : all Genoa seemed to be in the streets ; thousands 
and ten thousands of people of all sorts and classes ; 
men, women, and children, nobles and mechanics, 
soldiers and citizens, and even priests, walked in pro- 
cession round the town with banners, and singing the 
patriotic hymns ; every one wore ribbons or scarfs of 
the King's colour (dark blue) very often combined with 
the red and white of Genoa. At one o'clock there 
was a solemn thanksgiving service in the Cathedral, 
— we did not go in, but it was a fine sight to see the 
steps and the whole space before the venerable old 
building thronged with people, with banners innumer- 
able ; and to see when the benediction was given and 
the people knelt, the banners all sink down at once, 
as if levelled by a mighty wind ; and then rise again 
when the ceremony was finished. 

All day long the stir in the streets and the proces- 
sions, and the singing continued, and all faces were 
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full of joy and exultation. Our friend I sola was 
quite radiant with joy; "a present nous sommes 
hommes," he exclaimed when he first met us. But 
it was droll to see bands of little children marching 
in procession, and chanting away with all their might. 
They could at least understand the pleasure of a 
holiday, and of making a noise. At night every house 
was illuminated from top to bottom, and the streets 
were still more thronged than in the day. The pro- 
cessions then carried torches, and the effect was beauti- 
ful when one looked down on them from the windows 
and saw the endless column of blazing lights, wind- 
ing slowly through the narrow streets. We walked 
about the town that evening till we were tired, we 
three and Mr. I sola, and found the crowd and the 
noise tremendous, but with all the excitement, there 
was nothing like tumult or disorder, no appearance 
of outrage or violence, no quarrelling or fighting, no 
robbery, no angry cries. It is impossible for any 
people to behave better than the Genoese have done 
through all this stirring time. 

(February 19th. Pisa.) We arrived here the day 
before yesterday, having had a delightful journey of 
five days from Genoa, sleeping at Sestri, Borghetto, 
La Spezzia, and Pietri Santa. The scenery all the 
way from Genoa to Sestri di Levante is quite charm- 
ing — we preferred it to the other Riviera, and we had 
delicious weather to give us the full enjoyment of it. 
But above all we were delighted with Sestri: it is 
one of the loveliest spots I ever set eyes on, a perfect 
gem, a retreat fit for Calypso. La Spezzia too is 
delightful: we arrived there at noon, and so had 
time to enjoy it. The mountain scenery between 
Sestri and Borghetto is of a wild and singular charac- 
ter, and not without grandeur in its savage rudeness, 
and we were very much struck with the view of the 
magnificent Carrara mountains, which opened on us 
when we reached the highest point of the pass. 
Those " Alpes Apuanae " are by far the finest of the 
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Apennines that I have ever seen ; they made a 
glorious show again when we were crossing the 
Magra. I wished to have made a halt at Carrara, 
hut was deterred by the accounts which we found 
recorded in all the travellers' books and confirmed by 
our vetturino of the intolerable badness of the inn 
there ; it is a pity there should not be a decent hotel 
at such an interesting place, for besides the beauty of 
the scenery and the geological interest of the marble 
mountains, the cathedral is exceedingly curious. We 
are all charmed with Pisa, as far as we have yet had 
experience of it, and especially with the group of 
glorious old buildings, the cathedral and its com- 
panions standing so majestically apart, " fortunate 
alike in their society and their solitude," and free 
from any modern incongruities that can disturb the 
images of ancient days which they impress on the 
mind. Even the beggars, though they often disturb 
one's contemplations, are not incongruous ; for in 
Andre Orcagna's great fresco in the Campo Santo, 
there is a group of beggars evidently drawn from the 
life, the very patterns of those that pester one at the 
present day ; faces, attitudes, costume, everything has 
been preserved unchanged among the mendicant 
fraternity since the fourteenth century. Susan is 
delighted with the Campo Santo, where she spent the 
greater part of yesterday, and where she has got leave 
to draw. The William Napiers are established in 
very quiet and comfortable lodgings, very near the 
cathedral, and we shall see them, I hope, constantly 
during our stay here. 

To Fanny's great satisfaction we found plenty of 
political excitement all the way as we came along 
except (of course) in the territory of Massa Carrara. 
The evening we arrived at Sestri, that little town, 
and Chiavari and Lavagna, and all the towns along 
the Riviera, were illuminated in honour of the Con- 
stitution ; at Spezzia we heard of similar rejoicings, 
and the morning after our arrival at Pietra Santra, 
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there were great festivities there, for the Constitution 
which had just been promulgated by the Grand Duke. 
We were too late (much to my satisfaction) for the 
principal rejoicings here, but we found almost every 
house on the Lung' Arno, and in some of the other 
streets, adorned with flags of the favourite colours, 
which had a very gay and pretty effect. So far all is 
well. But one cannot help feeling great anxiety 
about the turn which events may take either in the 
south or north. The state of Lombardy seems to be 
terrible ; the Austrians are tyrannising more than 
ever, and Radetzky is said to be going on as if he 
wished to drive the people to desperation. Most 
naturally a vehement sympathy is felt for the 
Milanese by those Italians who are already fortunate 
enough to enjoy political freedom ; and here, as it 
seems to me, is the great danger for Italy : if the 
King of Sardinia should be hurried by the impatience 
of his subjects into an attempt to drive the Austrians 
out of Lombardy, I fear that these latter might be 
able, not only to hold their own, but to recover by 
force of arms, the ascendancy which they have now 
in a great measure lost over the rest of Italy. I 
heartily wish that this danger may be averted, and 
that time may be allowed for the good works of the 
Pope, the Grand Duke and the King of Sardinia, to 
work out their natural and wholesome effect; as I am 
convinced that the effects of constitutional freedom in 
these parts of Italy will be most salutary, if not 
nullified by war or foreign interference. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

To the same. 

Florence, March 12th, 1848. 
My dear Father, 

We arrived here four days ago, and have been 
extremely busy till to-day in seeing sights. My last 
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letter to you (begun at Genoa and finished at Pisa) 
contained such an account as I could give you of the 
proclamation and reception of the Constitutions of 
Sardinia and Tuscany ; but since then the importance 
of Italian politics has been quite swallowed up in 
that of the astonishing and really awful events in 
France. I do not think I ever heard of a revolution 
of such tremendous extent and importance affected 
with such incomprehensible ease and speed. It is 
quite bewildering and hardly seems like reality. 
Who could have dreamed that Louis Philippe, with 
all his armies and fortifications and all his sagacity, 
all his experience, all his selfish cunning, would fall 
even more easily than Charles the Tenth, and in his 
old age be driven a second time into exile ! It is a 
more wonderful illustration of the " vanity of human 
wishes " than anything in Juvenal or in Johnson. I 
cannot much pity the old man, whose whole course 
of policy for many years past has been pre-eminently 
selfish, still less am I sorry for Guizot, who has spent 
the years of his political power in a constant practical 
opposition to all the noble principles which he had 
advocated in his writings. But I cannot help feeling 
anxious and somewhat nervous about the future. The 
Italians very naturally rejoice in the change, for they 
are sure of sympathy and support from a French 
Republic, whereas they were well aware that Louis 
Philippe would do all he could underhand to thwart 
and injure the cause of liberty. I hope they may 
not be stimulated by the success of the Parisians to 
rash haste or impatience. I have nothing particular 
to tell you about Italian politics : all is quiet here, 
and strangers as safe as ever they were. The Civic 
Guard is the rage in Tuscany, every second or third 
man you meet wears the military cap, and you see 
little boys carrying miniature muskets and rehearsing 
the movements of the parade. I do not know 
whether the English newspapers may have mentioned 
some interesting proofs of tolerance and true 
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liberality of spirit which Italy has lately afforded. 
The New Constitution of Tuscany proclaims the 
civil and political equality of all Tuscan subjects 
without regard to their religious opinions; in Piedmont, 
the King has emancipated the Waldenses, relieving 
them from all the restrictions and disabilities to 
which they had been subjected by his predecessors, 
and amidst the rejoicings for the Constitution at 
Turin there were loud cheers from the people " for 
their Jewish brethren," — and a deputation was sent 
to compliment the pastor of the Vaudois, and to 
express the good will and friendly feeling entertained 
by those of the established Church. 

We are in ecstasies with the pictures, statues, and 
buildings here, and are making the best of our time 
in seeing the sights. We are extremely well situated 
in the Hotel de York, looking on the cathedral and 
its beautiful campanile, which Fanny is at this 
moment engaged in drawing. We have been twice 
to the gallery of the Uffizii and once to the Pitti, and 
have seen the cathedral, Santa Maria Novella, and 
S. Lorenzo. Susan has fallen in love with Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, and has begun copying one of 
his pictures in the gallery : and I, less angelic in my 
tastes, have fallen in love with Titian's " Flora." But 
though I cannot go so far as many persons do in the 
present day in admiration of the very early masters, 
I certainly appreciate their merits much more than 
I did before this visit to Italy. The frescoes of 
Orcagna, Pietro Laurati, and Benozzo Gozzoli, in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and those of Simone Memmi 
in Santa Maria Novella, have given me a high idea of 
their power, variety and richness of invention, which 
I confess I should not have estimated so highly from 
their oil pictures, or rather easel pictures. I have not 
yet arrived at a proper comprehension of the merits 
of the " Beato Angelico," but perhaps I shall in time. 
Do you know Lord Lindsay's book on " Christian 
Art " ? It is very interesting and a most useful guide 
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to the study of the early painters. Florence pleases 
me even as much as I had expected, and I shall leave 
it with extreme regret, but we must not stay here 
much longer, or we shall be too late at Rome. We 
talk of setting off to-morrow week, and stopping a 
day at Arezzo and two days at Perugia. 

During our stay at Pisa we made excursions to 
Leghorn and Lucca, in each case going by the railway 
and returning the same day. At Leghorn we did 
not see anything interesting except the English 
cemetery, but at Lucca we admired the cathedral, 
the pictures of Fra Bartolommeo there, and in 
S. Romano, and one of Francia in S. Frediano. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 



CHAPTER XIX 

ARRIVAL IN ROME 

To his Father. 

Rome, April 6th, 1848. 
My dear Father, 

My last letter to you was from Florence, and 
was written before the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion on Italy had developed themselves. We live 
indeed, in stirring times, and events succeed one 
another so rapidly that it is so difficult to keep pace 
with them. Anyone could see that the extraordinary 
change in France must have a very powerful influence 
on the course of events in Italy, but I certainly had 
no idea that the explosion in Lombardy would have 
been accelerated and facilitated by a Revolution at 
Vienna, the very last city in Europe where I should 
have thought a Revolution likely. I had always 
imagined that, in Austria itself, the Emperor and 
Metternich were looked upon as infallible, and that 
popular ideas were as little likely to disturb the 
peace of Vienna as of Pekin : but I find I was quite 
mistaken. We were at Florence when the news of 
this affair arrived (with the usual exaggerations) and 
of course the stir was great, but when a day or two 
after there came the news that Lombardy was up in 
arms, that the people had triumphed at Venice, that 
Modena was revolutionized, and that fighting had 
begun at Pavia, Milan, &c, then the ferment was at 
its height. Thousands of people thronged the Piazza 
del Gran Duca and the Loggia dei Lanzi, calling out 
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for arms, and demanding to be led against the 
Austrians. The Grand Duke, taking his course with 
promptitude and spirit, immediately issued a pro- 
clamation, announcing that the time had now come 
to strike a blow for the regeneration of Italy,— that 
he had ordered all his regular troops to march at once 
for Milan ; that any volunteers who wished to follow 
them should be placed under experienced officers, and 
that he entrusted the defence of himself and the city 
to the civic guard. This was the day before we left 
Florence. The troops were to march the next day, 
and at every turn one saw volunteers preparing their 
equipments, or hurrying to the points of rendezvous. 
Still it struck me that amidst all their eagerness, the 
people were much quieter and less noisy than at 
Genoa. When we entered Umbria, we found that 
the Pope had likewise put his troops in motion; 
between Foligno and Terni, we met great numbers 
on the march, and at Terni we saw a corps of about 
1,500 regular infantry, and a considerable body of 
volunteers, march into the town and parade in the 
piazza, a very animating sight. All along the road 
from thence we continued to meet frequent detach- 
ments, chiefly of volunteers, who seemed full of 
eagerness, and cheered lustily as they passed us, but 
it seemed more like the eagerness of school boys 
going on an expedition which promised " lots of fun," 
than anything more serious. The inns at Civita 
Castellana and other places along that line were 
crammed with soldiers, and it was with difficulty that 
we got accommodation for the night at Le Sette Vene. 
Since our arrival here, we have learnt that this 
volunteering was encouraged from motives of policy 
by the Papal Government, which induced some 
thousands of the most idle and disorderly and 
dangerous characters in Rome to enrol themselves 
for this expedition against the Austrians, in order to 
keep them out of mischief; and the city is said to 
have been much quieter since their departure. Gibson 
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(the sculptor) says that when the volunteers were 
mustered for departure, and a great multitude of 
people assembled to see them march, he heard a girl, 
in taking leave of her lover, beg him to bring her 
back an Austrian's head as a present ! This sentiment 
was much applauded by the bystanders. 

A great many English have taken fright, and have 
left or are leaving Rome, among the number, Sir 
Anthony Oliphant. I do not believe that there is 
any danger, at least in Rome itself, though perhaps 
the country may be less secure than it was ; but it is 
true that one must trust to the good nature of the 
people, for the Government seems to have little or no 
power. They are a singular people, these Romans ; 
Gibson tells us that when the tidings of the Revolu- 
tion of Vienna arrived here, a vast multitude assem- 
bled before the palace of the Austrian Ambassador 
(the Palazzo di Venezia) and sent up a deputation of 
twelve men, who entering the Ambassador's room, 
with the utmost politeness, requested him to take 
down the Austrian arms from the front of the palace; 
he declined ; upon which the deputation retired with- 
out saying anything more : and the mob, having with 
much trouble succeeded in obtaining a ladder suffi- 
ciently long, took down the coat of arms, tied it to 
the tail of an ass, dragged it all along the Corso to 
the Piazza del Popolo, and there burnt it. They 
went on to the Austrian Church, took down the arms 
from thence, and beat them to pieces. And in this 
work of destruction they were occupied for at least 
half a day, without interruption from military or 
police, and without hurting anyone, or injuring any 
private property. 

Gibson says also that in the midst of all the popu- 
lar vehemence against the " Tedeschi " (for they do 
not distinguish between the Austrians and the rest 
of the Germans) not one of the many German artists 
residing at Rome has been in the least injured or 
even annoyed. 
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Since we came here we have had a good view of 
the Pope, at a very grand procession in the Piazza of 
St. Peter's. The occasion was that a most valuable 
relic, the head of St. Andrew, which had been stolen 
some time ago, was recovered and was brought back 
to its place in St. Peter's with all possible pomp and 
ceremony. We went in an open carriage to the 
piazza, and at the cost of remaining some hours in 
the sun, had an excellent view of the whole proces- 
sion, which comprised, I should think, pretty nearly 
the whose ecclesiastical body of Rome and all the 
military. But by far the most interesting object in 
it was the Pope himself, who walked on foot im- 
mediately behind the relic, — and we saw him very 
well ; he has a fine and very pleasing countenance, 
very like his portraits, but he looked pale and care- 
worn, with an anxious smile, and indeed his situation 
is a most difficult and trying one. I trust he may be 
able to hold his ground, but no man had ever more 
difficult cards to play. Our future movements are 
very uncertain, owing to the state of turmoil that all 
the world is in, which makes it difficult to know 
what countries are open to travellers. I fear it would 
be hardly safe to go to Naples. 

Believe me, ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

To his Brother. 

Rome, April 10th, 1848. 
My dear Edward, 

I thank you much for your very agreeable 
letter of the 9th of March, which I received soon 
after our arrival here. I was much pleased to read 
your accounts of the proceedings in Parliament and 
of the state of opinion in England. The Revolution 
in France was indeed the most extraordinary event 
that has happened in our time — far more surprising 
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and less to be expected I think than that of 1830 ; 
and though it has been so far unstained with cruelty 
or wanton bloodshed, yet the course it is taking is 
such as necessarily makes one very anxious and 
apprehensive ; its real consequences are not yet half 
developed, either as respects France itself, or the rest 
of Europe. But when one sees the administration 
of such a country suddenly placed in the hands of 
a set of men, not one of whom is known as a states- 
man, or has had the slightest previous experience 
of government — men, some of whom have been 
notorious as writers for flattering the most dangerous 
passions of the populace, — when one sees these men 
beginning their career with making the rashest 
promises and entering on the wildest and most 
hazardous experiments of political and social economy, 
— when one sees the National Guards and the middle 
classes completely bullied and over-ridden by the 
armed populace, and all power falling into the hands 
of the classes without property and without educa- 
tion — one cannot help fearing very much for the 
result. I am very glad that there is such a general 
feeling in England of the necessity of letting the 
French alone, and leaving them to work out their 
social experiments for themselves, and it would seem 
that, with the exception perhaps of Russia, all the 
other European powers have too much on their 
hands at home to be willing or even able to inter- 
fere with France, but whether France herself will 
exercise a similar forbearance in the present crisis of 
Italian affairs, appears to me exceedingly doubtful. 
Of all the revolutions which springing out of that 
of France have succeeded one another with such 
bewildering rapidity in almost all parts of Europe, 
the one which surprised me most was that of Vienna, 
which I had imagined would be the very last city in 
Europe to be revolutionized. I should almost as 
soon have expected to hear of such an event in 
another " Kaiserstadt " — " Pekin." I must say I 
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rejoice most heartily in the downfall of Metternich, 
and feel a savage satisfaction that he has not 
been allowed to escape out of this world before 
seeing the complete overthrow of all his system of 
policy. 

I quite agree with you in looking upon the virtual 
abolition of the Treaty of Vienna as a great blessing 
to Europe. You will have heard before this of the 
outbreak in Lombardy, and of its hitherto successful 
progress. We were at Florence when the news 
arrived there. All Italy is now fairly committed to 
the struggle against Austria ; and the Austrians, 
notwithstanding their own Revolution, seem as I 
expected, not at all inclined to give up their hold so 
easily. It is reported that thirty regiments are 
marching towards Italy. The Italians, I understand, 
and especially the Romans, have a general belief that 
the Austrians are stupid and cowardly, and will be 
easily beaten ; I suspect they will find it is no such 
easy job, and that there is a wide difference between 
driving the enemy out of the city and making head 
against them through a whole campaign. I most 
heartily wish for the ultimate success of the Italians, 
but I think it will do them good to have to maintain 
a serious struggle, and even to meet with one or two 
severe checks. But whichever way we look, the 
prospect of a general European war seems more and 
more imminent, indeed inevitable, and this last new 
outbreak that we have heard of,— the rejection of 
the authority of Denmark, by Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, introduces a new element of combustion. But 
what of Ireland? Will the physical force party 
there confine themselves to rant and frothy nonsense ? 
Is not the state prosecution against the leaders of 
young Ireland a measure of doubtful prudence? 
We are settled here for the present in good lodgings, 
in the Corso, near S. Carlo, a dreadfully noisy situa- 
tion, but otherwise convenient. Rome is much less 
full of English than usual, a great number having 
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left it in alarm. There is plenty of stir here, and 
abundance of processions and fine shows for the 
am usement of the Romans, who are as fond of them 
as children. On the 5th there was a particularly 
grand procession, when the head of St. Andrew 
(which had been found again after having been 
stolen) was reconveyed to its place in St. Peter's : 
going in an open carriage to the Piazza, we had an 
excellent view of the whole procession, which was 
immense, — all the religious orders, the regular 
troops, the Pope's Swiss guards, the whole of the 
Civic guard, all the Cardinals, — and what was more 
worth seeing than all the rest of the show together, 
the Pope himself. He has a very fine countenance, 
sensible and benevolent, very like the busts of him 
which are sold everywhere, but he looked pale and 
care-worn. 

We wish if we can, to spend the hot months at 
Castellamare or Sorrento, but this must depend upon 
the state of affairs at Naples, for as it is quite clear 
that the king of that country is not in the least to be 
trusted, one may any day expect a new Revolution 
there, — and it may be a bloody one. As a specimen 
of that king's character, it is known that, while he 
proclaimed the general amnesty for political offences, 
he sent secret orders to his ambassador at Paris, and 
to the consuls at the French ports, to grant no pass- 
ports to any of the Neapolitan exiles. It is re- 
ported that Lord Napier has advised all the British 
subjects to quit Naples, but I do not know what 
truth there may be in this. If Naples be unsafe, 
and yet matters not so bad as to oblige us to leave 
Italy suddenly, we may probably go to Sienna. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. B. 
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To Leonard Horner, Esa. 

Rome, April 14th, 1848. 

My dear Mr. Horner, 

Susan has, I know, kept you so constantly 
informed of all our movements and adventures, and 
of all that we have seen, heard and done, that I 
shall only try to fill up the picture by touching upon 
a few points, which she is not so likely to have 
noticed. I have not, indeed, been able to do much 
in the geological way, for the constant succession of 
exciting political events, almost ever since we entered 
Italy, has very much distracted one's attention from 
quieter pursuits ; and moreover, in travelling in this 
country, especially with two ladies to whom it is 
entirely new, one's time and attention are necessarily 
claimed, in the first place by the wonderful works of 
ancient and modern art, in which it is so rich ; thus 
I have had but little time to bestow on geology, and 
I am sure that it is not a science which can be 
profitably studied by snatches. It is a tyrannical 
study, which requires the devotion of a man's whole 
time and thoughts, to do anything great in it. 

We have found the Murchisons here. Sir Roderick 
has shown us a great deal of attention and good- 
nature. As you may suppose, he is in great horror 
at the present political state of Europe. He seems 
to have been paying much attention to the geology 
of Italy, but he is of opinion that it is very mono- 
tonous, except in the volcanic districts. Certainly 
two things are very striking, in what I have yet seen 
of Italy — the great uniformity of the mineral charac- 
ter of the stratified rocks over very extensive areas, 
and the extreme scarcity of fossils except in the 
upper tertiary beds. Two formations predominate to 
an amazing extent: — one, the hard compact limestone 
of the Apennines, which sometimes becomes saccha- 
rine, and which in Collegnos map is referred to the 
Jurassic series ; the other, what the Italians call 
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Macigno formation, which is composed of micaceous 
and often schistose sandstones, of shales, and soft, 
marly-looking limestones, like those used in litho- 
graphy. This is the formation in which Fucoids 
and Nummulites are found. Nearly all the Italian 
geologists regard it as cretaceous. Savi speaks of 
this as a point generally agreed ; but Dr. Perez, at 
Nice, maintains that it is Eocene, and says that he 
has found in it, on that coast, several species of 
shells, all of them unquestionably Eocene, except 
one. In Tuscany, it would seem by Savi's account 
that no fossils have been found in it except Fucoids, 
Nummulites, and Hamites. Murchison seems to 
incline to the opinion that it is Eocene. The Florence 
museum, which is splendidly rich in many depart- 
ments, appeared to me very imperfect in that of 
geology — rock specimens excepted; there are, indeed, 
some local geological collections from the basin of 
Paris, basin of Vienna, &c. — but what I thought 
strange — none of the geology of Tuscany itself. It 
is, however, on the whole a noble collection, and in 
one department — that of anatomical models — I 
believe, unrivalled by any in the world ; the beauty 
of execution of those models is truly wonderful, and 
I only regretted that I had not science enough to 
appreciate them thoroughly. 

The collection of minerals appeared to me very 
satisfactory, and very well arranged. One depart- 
ment, which to me was very instructive, was a collec- 
tion of rock specimens extremely well selected and 
arranged, and named according to the nomenclature 
of Alex. Brongniart ; I have been so often puzzled 
by his terms, that I was particularly glad to find 
them thus illustrated. There are several interesting 
things also in the botanical department of that 
museum, especially wax models of the anatomy of 
Chara, and others illustrating the process of fecunda- 
tion in the Gourd, according to the observation of 
Amici. I suppose you know Collegno's geographical 
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map of Italy : as far as I have yet seen, he has 
marked very accurately the boundaries of the main 
groups of rocks. Whether there is much yet to be 
learned in the volcanic districts I do not know ; I 
rather suppose they have been thoroughly explored ; 
but I should be very glad to have hints and sugges- 
tions as to the points most deserving of attention. I 
have not yet visited Monte Mario nor the quarries of 
Capo di Bove, but hope to do so soon. On our way 
hither, I collected specimens for you as well as myself, 
from the fine bed of leucitic lava which extends over 
the country from Borghetto nearly to Civita Castellana. 

What struck me as curious was that under this 
bed of lava in the ascent from Borghetto and the 
valley of the Tiber, there appears a tufaceous con- 
glomerate of scorias and ashes, containing large 
blocks of the same lava in a much decomposed state. 
One thing to which I have paid a good deal of atten- 
tion in the course of our journey, is the distribution 
of wild plants in relation to the nature of the soil and 
of the rocks, and I have got together several observa- 
tions on this subject, but I have no room for them here. 

I have hardly space enough to touch upon politics, 
and indeed I have been writing so much on that sub- 
ject to my side of the house, that I am almost tired 
of it. This is indeed a year of stirring and wonder- 
ful events, and though I do not, like Sir Roderick 
Murchison, call the times dreadful, yet certainly one 
cannot look without awe and anxiety at the general 
wreck of thrones and old institutions and established 
powers, which is going on all around us. I rejoice in 
the downfall of the selfish Louis Philippe and of the 
corrupt and deceitful ministry of Guizot, but the 
wild career of the government (if government it can 
be called) which has succeeded them, inspires in- 
finitely more fear than hope. 

Ever your very affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. B. 
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To Mas. Charles Lyell. 

Rome, April 30th, 1848. 
My dear Maby, 

Rome, itself, has been quite quiet during the 
last time of our stay, — free, I mean, from any dis- 
turbance, though agitated by a thousand rumours, 
for the Romans are the greatest newsmongers and 
swallowers of marvels that can be, and every day 
brings forth some new story, generally fabulous, and 
often absurd, but always eagerly received, and 
believed for the time. One cannot indeed wonder 
that there should be great excitement among a people 
of so ardent a character as the Romans, when the 
events which are really taking place in all parts of 
Europe are of so exciting a character, and especially 
when their fellow-countrymen are engaged in such a 
struggle with the Austrians. Rome is now governed 
in reality by the Clubs and the Civic Guard, the 
Pope having no power but to follow the impulse 
which they give. The Civic Guard, however, who 
are quite the rage here, as well as at Florence, are 
really very useful, and perform the duty of a police 
quite as efficiently as it was ever performed under the 
old regime. We are living in the Corso, in the heart 
of modern Rome, in a situation convenient in many 
respects, but horribly noisy : it is indeed the noisiest 
city that I know except Rio de Janeiro. Modern 
Rome, indeed, is by no means an agreeable city, nor 
should I call it a beautiful one, except in the general 
view from any of the surrounding heights ; but the 
ancient and deserted parts of Rome are delightful, 
and so are the villas around it. 

I should never be tired of rambling among the 
noble masses of ruin, which cover the Palatine Hill 
or among the gigantic ruins of Caracalla's Baths or 
the green lawns and beautiful pine groves of the 
Borghese and the Pamfili villas ; nor of the delicious 
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view of the Campagna and the mountains from 
before S. Giovanni Laterano. Nothing can be more 
interesting than the lonely Campagna, — a green 
desert, varied by fine undulations of the ground, 
abrupt ravines and miniature cliffs, spangled with 
wild flowers, undisturbed by any modern vestige of 
the operations of man, but dotted over with ancient 
Roman tombs, some entire and some in ruins, and 
traversed by long lines of grand arches, the re- 
mains of the magnificent aqueducts which formerly 
brought to Rome so vast a supply of water. And 
then the mountain boundary of the Campagna is so 
fine, especially the volcanic group of the Alban hills, 
which is about the most beautiful mountain group 
that I know ; and the glittering white towns on their 
sides have such a gay and bright effect in the land- 
scape, contrasting with and relieving the sublime 
solitude of the Campagna. 

The spring is now in all its beauty here, the trees 
in full leaf, and the public walk perfumed by the 
acacia blossoms. The ruins, especially those on the 
Palatine, are covered with the most beautiful wild 
strawberries and thickets of Mastic, Terebinth, 
Laurustinus, Phillyrea, Coronilla and a variety of 
other handsome shrubs, intermixed with a gigantic 
plant of the fennel kind (ferula commensis), which at 
a little distance looks like the flowering stem of the 
American Aloe. In the grass lawns of the villas, 
and on the green slopes of the Campagna, grow a 
profusion of Orchises, either strangers to England or 
very rare there, such as Orchis tephrosanthos and 
Ophrys aranifera, — a variety of cruciferous plants and 
grasses, and many other interesting herbaceous plants. 
The aspect of the vegetation is perhaps not on the 
whole so exotic as in Provence and about Nice, but 
when one comes to examine it, the difference from 
the vegetation of our country is striking, so many of the 
common plants of Rome, and of those which play an 
important part in the vegetable covering of the sur- 
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face, are unknown among us. In my list of forty-two 
species found here during this month (not including 
any of those which are very common everywhere) I 
find that twenty-five are completely strangers to 
England, and seven or eight others, though included 
in our Flora, are very rare with us. Some of the 
most common grasses of Rome are strangers to 
England, such as Bromus Ligusticus, Alopecurus 
utriculatus, Secalas villosum. There is a very good 
descriptive Flora of this region, by Sebastieni and 
Mauri, (both of whom are since dead) it contains 
1,200 species of flowering plants, and the descriptions 
are as good as in any work of the kind that I know ; 
no doubt the list might be much enlarged by anyone 
who had leisure and opportunity to explore the recesses 
of the Roman Apennines and the marshes of the coast ; 
unfortunately much of the territory is dangerous to 
explore during the summer. I have done nothing 
here in the way of geology, except that I have learnt 
a good deal from conversations with Murchison, and 
that he took me to see the collections of Professor 
Pouzi, where I saw several interesting things- 
vegetable remains in fine preservation, and seemingly 
of recent species, in a freshwater limestone or traver- 
tin (not of the present era) from the banks of the 
Trouto near Ascoli ; and plants apparently identical 
with those of Aix in Provence (in particular leaves 
of a Cinnamomum) found in company with fossil fish 
in the territory of Sinigaglia. But the most re- 
markable things were Dicotyledonous leaves, exceed- 
ingly like those of the common Chestnut, found in 
the Macigno sandstone (which has been generally 
considered Cretaceous) on the Adriatic side of the 
Apennines, in Picenum. 

Ever your very affectionate, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 
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To his Fathee. 

Rome, May 4th, 1848. 

My dear Father, 

I sit down to write to you on your birthday. 
I trust you are enjoying it in good health, and free 
from anxieties about the health of any who are dear 
to you, — that you may live to see many more birth- 
days, and may very long enjoy health and happiness, 
and the honour, love, obedience, which are so 
justly due to you, is my most earnest and heart-felt 
wish and hope. 

I have allowed a month to pass without writing to 
you, because I had nothing of any consequence to 
tell, but now I have matter enough, for within the 
last few days we have been on the very brink of a 
Revolution here, and one which might have been felt 
throughout Catholic Europe. The storm has blown 
over however, and all is quiet again. But I must go 
back some little way to explain the matter. I 
mentioned in my last letter that at the same time 
that the King of Sardinia and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany put their forces in motion against the 
Austrians, the Pope also sent part of his regular 
army, and a great number of volunteers to the 
frontiers, and everyone supposed that he intended to 
adopt the same decided course as the other Italian 
sovereigns. But it seems that when he addressed the 
volunteers and gave them his blessing on their 
departure from Rome, he enjoined them to go only 
as far as the frontier, and not to cross it. The 
volunteers however did not believe him to be in 
earnest (nor, I fancy, did anyone else at the time) ; 
they crossed the frontier in great numbers and joined 
the other Italian armies which are now actively en- 
gaged in war against the Austrians. But in the 
meantime the Austrian Ambassadors remained at 
Rome, and the two powers continued ostensibly at 
peace with each other, and accordingly the Austrian 
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Generals made it known that they considered the 
Roman volunteers as brigands, who were waging a 
war unauthorized by their own Government — that 
they would treat them accordingly, and hang without 
mercy all that they could catch. It is said that a 
young painter of the name of Cam, who was one of 
the volunteers, having been wounded and taken 
prisoner, was actually found a short time after, hung 
to a tree. This may be one of the fabulous reports 
which circulate here in such amazing abundance, but 
however this may be, the avowed intention of the 
Austrians and the knowledge of the fate to which 
the volunteers were exposed, caused great excite- 
ment here, and the people loudly demanded that the 
Austrian Ambassador should be sent away and war 
declared in form. 

On Saturday, the 29th, the Pope made a long and 
rather weak and washy address to the Consistory, the 
pith of which was, that it was contrary to his con- 
science, and to the laws of the Church, to wage war 
against anyone, except in self-defence, that he had 
only allowed the volunteers to go to defend the 
frontier, and could not sanction any offensive move- 
ment on their part. 

May 5th. When the Pope's harangue to the Con- 
sistory was published (late on Saturday), it excited 
an immense sensation ; the people, especially those 
who had relations or friends among the volunteers, 
were exceedingly irritated ; the Clubs (Circoli), which 
have more power here than any of the regularly 
constituted authorities, held sittings all through 
Sunday, debating on the measures to be taken. The 
Ministry entreated the Pope to allow them to declare 
war, offering their resignation as an alternative ; he 
accepted their resignation. A deputation of Prince 
Corsini, Prince Doria, and Count Mamiani, went to 
the Pope, to impress upon him the intensity of the 
popular feelings on the subject of the war, and the 
necessity of yielding to it ; he would yield nothing. 
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The Civic Guard took possession of the Castle of 
St. Angelo, the powder magazines and the gates of 
the city. All through Sunday the Corso was 
thronged with people (chiefly of the upper and 
middle classes) gathered together in groups and 
knots, discussing the state of affairs with all the 
vehemence of Italians. 

On Monday, the Pope still continuing firm in his 
resolution against war, the agitation went on increas- 
ing, and as usual at such times, it was inflamed by 
wild rumours of plots and treasonable correspond- 
ence. One Cardinal was stopped, it is said, while 
attempting to escape from Rome in disguise (though 
some say it was his brother who was taken for him) 
and one or two others were placed under arrest in 
their own houses by the Civic Guard. The gates 
were strictly guarded and no one was allowed to go 
out, even for a walk or drive in the country, without 
an order from the head of the police. Towards the 
evening we were told that the Pope had abdicated 
his temporal power, but this was not true. Still 
there was no riot or actual disturbance, but the 
people began to use very violent and threatening 
language against the Cardinals, and talked openly of 
cutting their throats. Early on Tuesday morning 
the Pope issued a proclamation, expressing his horror 
at the sanguinary and ferocious language which had 
been used against those venerable personages, asking 
whether this was the return for what he had done 
for the good of his people, and threatening to use 
his spiritual power — in fact to excommunicate the 
Romans. This had some effect, for though the 
chiefs and the members of the Clubs might, them- 
selves, laugh at excommunication, they knew that 
it would tell with formidable weight upon the 
populace. 

Accordingly all remained quiet on Tuesday ; and 
that evening it became known that Count Mamiani 
had been appointed Secretary of State, and com- 
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missioned to form a new Ministry. This gave great 
satisfaction. Mamiani, who was for many years an 
exile, and indeed, has but very lately returned to 
Rome, is a very learned and able man, and generally 
admitted, even by those who are not favourable to 
the Liberals, to be a very honest one. We saw him 
at Genoa, and thought very well of him, as far as it 
was possible to judge in a single conversation. The 
last two days have passed in negotiations, and the 
New Ministry is not yet definitely formed, but the 
paper of yesterday evening says that the principal 
difficulties have been overcome, and that the com- 
position of the Ministry is nearly settled. For 
almost a week now, Rome has in effect been 
governed by the Civic Guards, and I must say they 
have acquitted themselves admirably, preserving 
order, and peace and discipline, so that with all the 
agitation, there has been nothing like riot, and 
nothing to alarm or annoy strangers. But I certainly 
expected to have to write to you that the Pope had 
resigned his temporal authority, and was reduced to 
a mere Bishop of Rome ; and I am not at all sure 
that it may not yet come to that in the end. I am 
very sorry for Pius, who is certainly an excellent and 
most benevolent man, far more enlightened than the 
generality of Popes, and who set the example of 
reform to his brother sovereigns in Italy ; and his 
position has been a most difficult and embarrassing 
one ; but 1 cannot help thinking that his conduct in 
this volunteer affair has been very weak and short- 
sighted, if not very insincere. 

One thing struck me much in this agitation and 
quasi-revolution — that it seemed to be in no degree 
the work of what we call the mob. The assemblages 
that crowded the Corso were composed almost en- 
tirely of well-dressed people, of what are called in 
England the respectable classes, and the great nobles 
of Rome — Doria, Borghese, Corsini, Rospigliosi, take 
a leading part in all their movements. The mechanics 
i. — x 
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and the peasants do not seem to interfere, but if we 
may believe what is said by some of the English, they 
are rather attached to the priesthood, and to the old 
order of things. The man here who has most power 
over the lower classes is a certain Angelo Brunetti, 
commonly known by the name of Ciceroacchio, who 
by the accounts we have heard of him, is a remark- 
able man. He was of low origin, but became wealthy 
through his own industry and exertions, and has 
acquired a vast influence over the common people, 
not by his talents or eloquence, for I am assured that 
he has no conspicuous ability, but by his reputation 
for goodness, generosity and integrity. He seems to 
be a man uncommonly disinterested and free from 
personal ambition, has refused various offers of place 
and profit, and shows none of the usual vices of a 
demagogue. The Clubs avail themselves of his 
influence to recommend to the lower classes any 
measures which they wish to carry ; but he is said to 
be strongly attached to the Pope, and always anxious 
to know whether he approves of the measures which 
are recommended by the Clubs. Brunetti wished to 
go with the volunteers, but he is of so much impor- 
tance here, that the Government entreated him to 
stay to keep the people in order ; so he sent his two 
sons. 

(May 6th.) The new Ministry, with Mamiani at 
its head, is at length definitely formed, and of course, 
war will speedily be declared against Austria — Prince 
Doria-Pamfili is Minister of War. 

Believe me, your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



CHAPTER XX 

NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION 

To his Father. 

Rome, May 22nd, 1848. 
My dear Father, 

I begin a letter to you, to be sent off when we 
are leaving Rome. We are again thrown into a state 
of great uncertainty about our movements, for this 
counter- Revolution at Naples has made it very doubt- 
ful whether that place will be safe for strangers, and 
has consequently deranged all our plans. The 
popular party at Naples has behaved most foolishly, 
put itself completely in the wrong, and drawn upon 
itself a defeat which may have an injurious effect 
upon the cause of freedom in Italy generally. Though 
it is very disagreeable with the opinion we all have 
of the king of Naples, to be obliged to think him in 
the right, I cannot help feeling that he was so in this 
instance. The Neapolitan constitution, which was 
granted no longer ago than last February, was 
abundantly liberal in its provisions, and indeed was 
thought at the time so liberal, that some said the 
king's object was to outdo and spite the Pope ! yet 
before it had even come into operation, the people 
had grown dissatisfied with it, and wanted something 
else. — The Chambers were to meet last Monday, the 
15th ; the constitution has expressly reserved to the 
king the right of nominating the peers, and he had 
done so, but when the list of peers was published, the 
popular party disapproved of it, and without waiting 

30? 
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for a meeting of the Chamber, sent a deputation to 
the king to demand that this part of the constitu- 
tion should be annulled, and that there should be no 
Chamber of Peers at all. This modest demand was 
supported by the whole of the Civic Guard, and by 
the Ministry ; yet the king remained firm, temporized 
till he had made his arrangements, and then gave a 
flat refusal to the last deputation that was sent to 
him. This was on Sunday evening, the 14th; the 
Civic Guards employed all that night in raising 
barricades, and the fighting did not begin till near 
noon on Sunday. The King wisely employed only 
his Swiss Guards and artillery, and moreover gave 
them orders not to fire until they were fired upon. 
The Swiss began to remove the barricades ! they were 
fired at from the windows, then they attacked, carried 
the barricades, stormed the houses, and before night 
had put down all resistance. The Civic Guards and 
the liberals in general seem to have shown as little 
courage in the fight as they did moderation before it. 
They have brought themselves into a desperate 
scrape ; the king has suppressed the Civic Guard, 
obliged all the citizens to give up their arms : dis- 
missed his Ministers, put off the meeting of the 
Chamber, and in short has the game in his own 
hands ; and now that he has found by experience 
how well his Swiss are able to defend him against a 
popular insurrection, I am afraid he is not likely to 
use his power with moderation or discretion. The 
Lazzaroni sided with him, and plundered a great 
many houses, and committed many acts of violence ; 
the Itoman newspapers as usual exaggerated these 
outrages, and represented them as a deliberate sack- 
ing of the city after the fighting was over, but it 
appears that the Lazzaroni followed the Swiss, and 
entering the houses which the soldiers had stormed 
in the progress of their attack, took advantage of the 
opportunity to plunder. According to a letter which 
Mr. Macbean (our banker here) received from an 
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English gentleman at Naples, no houses were 
plundered, except those from which shots had been 
fired at the troops. With all this, Naples is not likely 
to be a very peaceful or agreeable place at present, and 
we are much afraid that we shall have to give it up. 

Our project at present is, to go to Albano on the 
1st of June, to stay a week there and at Frascati, 
and according to the news we receive from Naples, 
to make up our minds by the end of that time, 
whether we shall go Southwards or to Siena. Susan, 
I am sorry to say, is going to leave us ; she has be- 
come home-sick, and is unwilling to wait for the 
uncertain time of our return, and so she has deter- 
mined to brave the disagreeables of a fortnight's 
voyage, and is going home from Civita Vecchia in 
the "Ariel" steamer, in company with some ladies 
with whom she has formed a friendship here. 

{May 2Mh.) It is said that the insurrection at 
Naples was produced by emissaries who went from 
hence with the express object of stirring up the 
popular party to a Revolution. Many such emissaries 
it is said are spread through Italy, employed by the 
notorious Mazzini, and by the ultrarepublican or 
anarchical party in France, and they have been trying 
to produce revolutions and overturn monarchy at 
Genoa, Florence, and other places. Hitherto, fortun- 
ately, they have not been successful anywhere, but 
their machinations add very seriously to the difficul- 
ties of the great questions which the statesmen of 
Italy have to solve. The rational liberals here, such 
as Dr. Pantaleone, deeply lament the folly of the 
Neapolitans, who have endangered the good cause 
all over Italy. 1 must own I have much less 
sanguine hopes for the cause of Italian freedom, than 
I had a few months ago ; it seems to me that the 
Italians have much less to fear from the Austrians 
than from themselves. Not but that there are, 
among the liberals of this country, many wise and 
good and well informed and thoughtful men, but 
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they cannot control the popular impatience ; a pack 
of rash, headstrong, thoughtless, impetuous young 
men, like "Young France" and "Young Ireland," 
keep the people in a state of perpetual fever and rest- 
lessness, and call it " liberty " to have everything their 
own way, and to silence all attempts at opposition. 

(May 26th.) We hear from Dr. Pantaleone that 
the King of Naples has recalled his troops from the 
war against Austria, but that they have refused to 
obey, and have placed themselves under the orders 
of Carlo Alberto. The Sardinians are bombarding 
Peschiera, and the powder-magazine of one of the 
forts which constitute the system of defence of that 
place, has been blown up, so that the surrender of 
Peschiera is expected in a short time, The Roman 
parliament is just about meeting, and Dr. Pantaleone 
(who is himself a deputy) thinks that it is well con- 
stituted, and will do good. — We are kept in such a 
constant state of excitement about politics that it is 
difficult to avoid filling one's letters with what one 
hears, yet for my own part I am quite weary of the 
incessant turmoil, and long for peace and quiet, so 
that I shall leave Rome this time with very little 
regret. We have seen a good deal of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Penry Williams, and like them both, though 
Gibson especially is a great Tory. His works are 
really beautiful, and his conversation (particularly 
when one can keep him off the subject of politics, 
which is difficult) is clever, instructive and interest- 
ing, and bears strong marks of an original and 
vigorous mind. He accompanied us the other day 
to the Villa Albani, which I never saw before ; it is 
rich in beautiful and interesting works of ancient art, 
and contains some of first-rate excellence, such as 
the head of Antinous in bas-relief, and the bronze 
Apollo, which Winckelman believed to be an original 
of Praxiteles. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 
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To the same. 

My dear Father, Rome ' June 7th ' 184a 

Our plans have been all overset by a most 
unlucky disaster, which has befallen poor Susan, so I 
write once more from Rome to give you an account 
of it : — 

Susan left us on the 1st to go to Civita Vecchia, to 
embark on board the " Ariel " with the friends with 
whom she had settled to return to England. We 
went the next day to Albano, where we spent two 
delightful days, and intended to spend many more ; 
when on Monday we received the intelligence that 
the "Ariel" had run on a reef ten miles from Leg- 
horn, and that Susan and the other passengers were 
safe indeed, but prisoners in the Leghorn Lazzaretto, 
where they were likely to be detained twelve days. 
They must have been in a miserable plight, for, 
independent of the terror, they had been several 
hours in an open boat in their night-clothes, drenched 
to the skin, and, on arriving at Leghorn, were im- 
mediately placed within the bare walls of the Lazza- 
retto, where they remained without food or change 
of clothing, till the English Consul came to their 
assistance. Most of the passengers were ladies ; 
fortunately they were not very numerous, or they 
might have had much difficulty in making their 
escape. The accident seems to have been caused 
entirely by the abominable negligence or stupidity or 
rashness of the captain, for the vessel struck in broad 
daylight (at six in the morning) in fine weather on a 
reef of rocks, which I am told is perfectly well 
known and laid down in all charts. This disaster has 
completely knocked all our plans on the head, for we 
feel it to be our duty to proceed immediately to Leg- 
horn to comfort and assist poor Susan, who, even if 
her health does not suffer, which we have some fears 
of, is likely to have a melancholy time of it in the 
Lazzaretto. We were quite charmed with the 
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scenery, the air, and the quiet of Albano, even dur» 
ing the short time we were there, it had already 
begun to do us both decided good. Rome, on the 
contrary, is detestable at this season, with its stifling 
heat and its noise and dust, and we are longing to 
escape from it. 

Believe me your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY, 

To Charles Lyell, Esq., of Kinnokdy. 

., Florence, July 2nd, 1848. 

My dear Sir, j 

I am happy to say that I have at last been 
able to meet with one of the two works on Dante, 
which in your letter of the 18th May, you asked me 
to procure for you, — namely the " Orologio di Dante 
Alighieri." We have seen two interesting records of 
the great poet, with both of which you are doubtless 
well acquainted, the one is the Fresco painted by 
Giotto in the Bargello, cleared within the last few 
years from the coat of whitewash under which it had 
long been concealed, — where Dante appears among 
a number of magistrates and other notables of Flor- 
ence, who are offering up their thanksgivings for the 
victory of Campaldino ; so at least the custode told us. 
There is a print from this portrait of Dante, which 
gives a very correct idea of it, I have no doubt you 
are acquainted with it. The other is the "mask" or 
plaster cast taken from his face after death, which is 
preserved in the Casa Torrigiani, and of which there 
is an excellent engraving in your book. We found 
that your name and reputation as a worshipper and 
illustrator of Dante, were well-known to the Marchese 
Carlo Torrigiani, the possessor of this treasure. It 
is highly interesting to see two such authentic records 
of the features of the great Florentine poet preserved 
in his native city confirming each other, and showing 
the changes produced by years and misfortunes. 
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I was much gratified by your approbation of my 
book ; I hope it will not be the last that I shall be 
able to send you. Your letter altogether was very 
gratifying to me, although you really made me 
ashamed of myself by praising me so much beyond 
my deserts. 

Florence is to my taste, the most agreeable city in 
Italy, and the most beautiful that I know in any 
country. Venice perhaps ought to be excepted, but it 
is so long since I have seen Venice, that I cannot fairly 
compare them. The interesting historical memorials 
and poetical associations of which Florence is so full, 
the innumerable noble and stately buildings ; above 
all the matchless cathedral and the exquisitely 
beautiful bell-tower, the great names and noble deeds 
which these buildings recall to our minds, the admir- 
able collections in art and science, the beauty and 
convenience of the streets, the civilized and pleasing 
manners and agreeable appearance of the people, the 
rich and smiling beauty of the surrounding country, 
the aspect of order, prosperity and plenty everywhere 
apparent, combine to render Florence delightful. 
The contrasts it presents to the Roman State, both in 
the flourishing appearance of the country, and in the 
character and manners of the people, is very striking. 
Another thing which has contributed to render my 
stay at Florence this time particularly agreeable, is 
that I have been able to ride my favourite hobby of 
botany with great satisfaction/ having become ac- 
quainted with Professor Targioni, who has taken 
pains to show me everything here that is worth seeing 
in the way of science, and especially the rich botanic 
garden and herbarium belonging to the Grand Duke. 
These are under the care of Professor Parlatore, who 
is just now absent, but I have had every facility for 
examining the herbarium, which is rich in Brazilian 
and Cape plants, especially in the Ferns of Brazil, 
collected and described by Raddi. 

Professor Targioni is grandson of the celebrated 
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botanist of that name, the friend of Micheli, and 
after whom the Targionia was named. His collec- 
tions and those of Micheli, are now incorporated 
with the Grand Duke's herbarium, having been 
bought from the present Professor. I have not failed 
to pay my respects to the monuments of these two 
botanists, and of Raddi, in that noble Church, Santa 
Croce. The Grand Duke, in addition to his other 
merits, is an enlightened and liberal patron of science, 
and has shown marked attention to distinguished 
scientific men of other nations who have visited 
Florence. He is excellent, both as a man and a 
Sovereign, and is deservedly popular ; he has, how- 
ever, a much easier game to play than the good Pope, 
whose position is very peculiar and embarrassing, 
and has to deal with a people far less civilized, less 
rational and less steady than the Tuscans, and 
with the consequences of the misgovernment of his 
predecessors. 

The future of Italy appears cloudy and uncertain, 
the result of the war against Austria constitutes 
only a part of the question ; for supposing the in- 
dependence of Italy secured, it will then remain to 
be seen how far the people are qualified to make a 
wise and good use of their freedom. I have good 
hopes for Tuscany and Lombardy and Piedmont, but 
I have no faith in the Neapolitans, and little in the 
Romans. It is satisfactory, however, to see that the 
Italians in general are well on their guard against 
France, and rather warned than seduced by her 
example. Many secret attempts have been made by 
French emissaries to republicanize Italy, but happily 
with almost as little effect as in England. 

I hope you have had a good share at Kinnordy of 
the fine weather of which I hear such flattering 
accounts from England, and that it has been favour- 
able to your health, and has enabled you to enjoy 
thoroughly the visit of your sons and daughters. I 
have a lively (and I assure you a most agreeable) 
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recollection of Kinnordy, and can imagine the whole 
party assembled there. 

My wife sends kind love to you and all your family, 

Believe me ever, yours very sincerely, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

To his Father. 

t. t -,7, Turin, June 28th, 1848. 

My dear Father, 

We are here at a very critical and anxious 
moment ; it is known that for four days the Pied- 
montese army under Charles Albert has been en- 
gaged in a serious battle with the Austrians, — that 
it has fought at a disadvantage and has been com- 
pelled to retire to the right bank of the Mincio ; but 
the final result is yet doubtful. It is known that the 
number of killed and wounded is great — 6,000, it is 
said, in one day's fighting, — but no particulars are 
known. Almost everyone at Turin has relations or 
friends engaged, and you may conceive the painful 
excitement and suspense that prevails. It is said 
that the Austrians have 120,000 men, while the 
Italians (including volunteers and all) have not more 
than 60,000, and these moreover at the beginning of 
the fight were spread over a great extent of country 
from Rivoli down to Governioli, near the junction of 
the Mincio with the Po. Whether it was wise to 
occupy so extensive a line, is a question which you 
as a soldier can answer better than I can. The 
volunteers of Lombardy, 10,000 strong, who were 
on the extreme left in the valley of the Adige above 
Verona, ran away, and this compelled the rest of the 
army also to fall back, lest their left flank should be 
turned ; a Genoese regiment is said to have also run 
away, and the Modenese went over to the enemy 1 
I can well understand the bitterness of feeling which 
the Piedmontese betray when they see the other 
Italians, for whose freedom they are lavishing their 
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blood and their resources, deserting them in the hour 
of danger. The Piedmontese really seem to be the 
only Italians who have the good sound durable 
material of soldiers in them ; the rest, even the 
Lombards, showed prodigious ardour at first, but 

" Their valour like light straw on fire, 
A fierce but fading flame ! " 

It appears that the King wished to make peace 
with Austria on the terms you mention, fixing the 
Adige for the boundary, but the vehement opposition 
of the Provisional Government of Milan prevented 
the conclusion of the treaty ; they would have 
Venice too ; and then when it comes to actual fight- 
ing, the Milanese are the first to run away. 

We are fortunate in having found a very agreeable 
and useful friend here in M. Prandi, who was one of 
the political martyrs of 1821, and an old friend of 
Fanny's, having known her and her family for twenty 
years. He is very lately returned from England, 
where he lived so long, that he not only speaks 
English perfectly, but has very much of the manners 
and taste of our countrymen, and he is now a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies here. He is 
an uncommonly agreeable man, full of information 
and intelligence, and I think of remarkably sound 
and rational views on political matters, Fanny in- 
deed is en pays de connaisance at Turin, for M. de 
Marchi, another of the Deputies, and likewise an 
exile, in consequence of the affair of 1821, was in- 
timately acquainted with her family at Edinburgh. 
M. Prandi is much disheartened and out of spirits at 
the state of affairs in this country : he thinks the 
Chambers are going on ill, that there is deplorable 
want of method and organization and management — 
no parties — everybody acting according to his own 
fancies ; and that they waste time in loose and 
rambling debates upon trifles, neglecting to provide 
for the urgent wants of the crisis — for instance, they 
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have just now consumed two days' sittings in dis- 
cussing a proposition for demolishing the forts at 
Genoa ; rather ill-timed surely, in the middle of 
a dangerous war ; however, it has been carried that 
the Castelletto and the Fort St. George should be 
demolished, and a commission is appointed to carry 
this into effect. Some wanted to demolish also the 
citadels of Turin and Casale. 

(July 2§th.) Yesterday we went to the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Prandi having given us tickets for 
the Ambassador's box, so that we saw and heard very 
well. It was a sitting of some interest and excite- 
ment, both on account of the painful excitement 
respecting the army, and because the new Ministers 
were expected to take their seats for the first time. 
I should have told you that, in addition to the 
military crisis, we are here in the crisis of a 
Ministerial Revolution. The late Ministry indeed, 
of which Count Balbo was the head, resigned nearly 
a month ago, but had ever since continued in their 
offices ad interim ; because no successors could be 
found to them. At length M. Collegno, who was 
charged to form a Ministry, has succeeded in forming 
one, which our friend M. Prandi thinks very badly 
chosen. It is certainly strange, considering the 
present importance of Piedmont, and the leading 
part it plays, that Collegno himself is the only 
Piedmontese in this new Ministry, which is made 
up of men from all the different divisions of 
Northern Italy, It is very unlikely that they will 
pull well together. Collegno lived many years in 
exile at Paris, and has considerable reputation as a 
geologist, but does not seem to be so well qualified 
as a Minister. There is another geologist in the 
Ministry, the Marquis Pareto, who was in the late 
Ministry too, but is said to be a rash enthusiast in 
politics. 

Well, the sitting of the Chambers yesterday was 
quieter than I had expected, but we heard a great 
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many of the members speak, and most of the prin- 
cipal speakers, in particular, Bofferio, who has a great 
reputation as an orator, and who certainly has great 
energy and an impressive manner ; but I could not 
very well follow what was said. The Deputies speak 
from their places, not from a tribune as in France ; 
it struck me that they spoke more briefly than our 
Members of Parliament generally do, and several of 
them in a more conversational tone and manner ; but 
some seemed to read their speeches. The same 
Members spoke again and again, seemingly with- 
out any restriction, in the course of the same discus- 
sion. What struck me most was the very disorderly 
conduct of the audience in the public gallery, who 
three different times interrupted the business of the 
house by tumultuous outcries, and were only called 
to order by the President, — -not turned out as they 
ought to have been. This morning, we hear the 
crowd around the Chamber of Deputies was very 
menacing, and three working men actually forced 
their way into the Chamber itself — an attempt to 
renew the scenes of Paris. At last the National 
Guards cleared a wide space before the building, and 
guarded it with fixed bayonets, admitting none but 
those who had business or a right to enter. 

(July BOth.) We learn that the Chamber of 
Deputies yesterday passed a law investing the King 
with dictatorial power, legislative and executive, for 
the duration of the war, and to-day, though it is 
Sunday, the peers held an extraordinary sitting, and 
voted the same law. This we have from M. Moris, 
the Professor of Botany, who is one of the peers. It 
is the wisest thing they could do in such a crisis, when 
the cavils and crotchets and uncertainties of an in- 
experienced deliberative assembly might seriously 
impede the great work of national defence. The 
King has published a proclamation announcing that 
the Austrians had proposed a suspension of hostilities, 
but on such terms that he could not consent even to 
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discuss it. There seems to be no more certain in- 
telligence from the camp, but it is supposed that the 
fighting has ceased, both parties being tired out. All 
the accounts of the action that have yet appeared, 
are very indistinct ; all that I can make out is, that 
the left wing of the Piedmontese army was thoroughly 
beaten ; that the Austrians crossed the Mincio be- 
tween Peschiera and Goito, but that the rest of the 
army retired in order to the position of Goito and 
was concentrated there. 

The celebrated Gioberti has joined the new 
Ministry, but without any special office — sans porte 
feuille. It is astonishing to what a degree this man 
is idolized in Italy. We travelled in his track, falling 
in with him at Rome, at Florence, at Lucca, at 
Carrara and at Genoa ; and everywhere he was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm hardly to be described. 
Wherever he came the streets were hung with 
banners and strewed with flowers, " Viva Gioberti ! " 
placarded everywhere ; a guard of honour placed at 
his door ; deputations of the principal inhabitants 
waited on him to invite him to their Clubs and 
Societies, and it was publicly announced that Vicenzo 
Gioberti would on such a day and hour, honour such 
or such a club or Academy with his presence. He is 
certainly a man of great eloquence, and some of his 
writings are much admired by the cleverest Italians 
whose opinions we have had an opportunity of hear- 
ing such as Dr. Pantaleone, but his writings are not 
of a kind adapted "ad captandum vulgfc," and his 
amazing popularity seems to be owing partly to his 
attacks on the Jesuits, and mainly, M. Prandi says, 
to his setting himself up as the champion of the 
lower priesthood, representing the union of the 
sacerdotal and democratic elements. 

The prevalence of the ecclesiastic and priestly 
spirit in the present movement in Italy, is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena, and peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes it from all the different Revolutions in 
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France. I believe that the influence of the priest- 
hood, and the zeal of the Roman Catholic Church, 
among high as well as low, so far from diminishing 
with the advance of political freedom, are, if possible, 
stronger now than ever. The two most popular and 
influential writers Gioberti and Count Balbo, show 
in their writings (at least so I am told, for I have 
not read them) Church and State zeal worthy of 
Mr. Gladstone in his early days, and dwell upon the 
unity of religion and the power and influence of the 
Pope, as the great securities for the national unity 
and independence and future ascendancy of Italy. 
Fanny is reading the works of both these authors, 
which I really have not time to do, so I take my 
account of them from her. We have been intro- 
duced to Count Balbo (the late Prime Minister) by 
M. Prandi, and were at his house one evening ; he 
and his family made a very agreeable impression on 
us. I have likewise received a great deal of civility 
and kindness from the scientific men here. Professor 
Sismonda and his brother, and Professor Moris, the 
latter has made me a really magnificent present of 
his great work on the plants of Sardinia, and I have 
had great satisfaction in examining the collection of 
minerals and fossils in the museum. The minerals 
of the Piedmontese Alps are most beautiful. Thus 
though Turin is generally reckoned a dull place, we 
have found a great deal of interest in it at this time, 
and should have passed our time very pleasantly if 
the weather had not been so tremendously hot. To- 
day indeed, it is comparatively cool and pleasant, in 
consequence of a heavy thunderstorm last night. 

We have decided on going to Geneva by the Mont 
Cenis, in consequence of M. Moris's information, for 
he says it is the best of all the passes for botany, and 
that we ought to go before the grass is cut on the 
heights. But we talk of going from Geneva to Milan 
by the Simplon, and returning again into Switzerland 
by the St. Gothard. I will write to you from Geneva. 
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{July 3\st.) Our friends here are very much out 
of spirits about public affairs, which indeed have an 
aspect sufficiently disheartening. The Piedmontese 
troops, it is true, fought gallantly ; though forced by 
the vast superiority of numbers of the enemy, and 
by the misconduct of their allies, to retreat, they did 
so in perfect order, without losing a single gun or 
trophy of any kind, and they took 2,000 prisoners. 
But it does not seem likely that, with all their 
courage, they will be able to cope with such over- 
whelming forces as Austria can bring into the field ; 
their own countrymen admit that they have no 
generals, and the people of Lombardy, who are so 
much more deeply concerned in the issue of the war 
than any other, do nothing. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Milan engaged to feed the army, and have 
managed it so ill, that the troops have always been in 
want, and during these last battles were two days with- 
out any food at all. It is no wonder the Piedmontese 
are both angry and disheartened. It is sad after all the 
scenes of rejoicing and exultation and enthusiasm, 
that we witnessed during our first two months in 
Italy, to see the fading away of such bright hopes, 
and the gloom that is spreading over all, — It is said 
that one of the new Ministers is gone to Paris, to 
ask for French assistance, but I hope that neither the 
King nor the people of Piedmont will submit to this. 
It is a move of the Republicans. — Mr. Abercromby 
is gone to the King's headquarters. It is a most 
anxious time. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GENEVA AND CHAMOUNIX 

To Charles Lyell, Esq. 

,„ _ Geneva, August 9th, 1848. 

My dear Lyell, 

I received on our arrival here, the day before 
yesterday, your very agreeable and entertaining letter 
of the 2nd, and thank you heartily for it. I was very 
glad to hear of Joseph Hooker. Fanny has just been 
made very unhappy by hearing of the capture of 
Milan by the Austrians. I am very sorry for it too, 
but she feels it like a personal misfortune ; she has 
become so deeply interested in the Italian cause. It 
is indeed a miserable conclusion and there must be 
miserable mismanagement, if not treason. What 
a contrast to the universal enthusiasm and exultation, 
the wild hopes and sanguine confidence that we wit- 
nessed at every step of our journey in February and 
March ! The want of union and of perseverance has 
again ruined the hopes of the Italians, and thrown 
away the fairest opportunity that has ever been 
opened to them. It is a melancholy business. And 
what is to follow? Mr. Prevost says it is reported 
that quarters are already preparing in Savoy for the 
French army which is expected ; so Italy is to be 
again, as it has so often been, the battle-field of 
France and Austria ; — and will not the other nations 
of Europe become involved in the quarrel ? 

Well, I will turn to a more agreeable subject. We 
enjoyed very much our stay at Turin, and received 
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all possible civility and attention from both the 
Sismondas (for the Professor arrived while we were 
there) and also from Professor Moris, a celebrated 
botanist, to whom I had a letter from M. Targioni. 
1 made good use (I hope) of my time there, worked 
hard at the fossil plants of the Tarentaise, and made 
copious descriptive notes, to serve for the foundation 
of a paper on the botanical part of the question, 
which I intend to write for the G. S. as soon as I get 
home. The result of my examination (which I can 
safely say was careful and laborious) is quite in accord- 
ance with Brongniart's conclusions. Professor Moris 
made me a really magnificent present of his great 
work on the Flora of Sardinia, still in progress, and 
published at the King's expense ; it is the best book 
that has been written on the botany of the Mediter- 
ranean region. He says the present King is a liberal 
patron of science, and the first of his house that has 
been so. 

We had a pleasant journey from Turin hither, and 
spent twenty-four hours on the top of the Cenis Pass, 
at the post-house by the lake, for the sake of botany. 
The inn is dirty and dear, but for my part I thought 
its faults far more than compensated by the profusion 
of beautiful Alpine plants which I met with ; the 
pastures and interstices of the rocks were perfectly 
enamelled with them ; I do not think I ever made 
a better harvest. I was quite surprised at the luxuri- 
ance of the herbage in the moist meadows around the 
lake, at 6,700 feet or thereabouts above the sea level, 
the grass seemed as tall and rich as in the low 
meadows in England. Polygonum viviparum, Gna- 
phalium dioicum, and Arbutus Uva-ursa, which were 
in great abundance, brought Kinnordy agreeably to 
my mind, and Alchemilla alpina and the yellow 
Saxifrage put me in mind of Clova. The Cam- 
panulus and two species of Pink, were remarkably 
beautiful. I found no mosses or lichens, and only 
one Fern, the Aspidium Lonchitis. I had no time 
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or attention to spare for anything but botany while 
we stayed on the mountain, but I should think that 
an entomologist might have fine sport there, the 
insects appeared very numerous and peculiar, and 
I saw many very beautiful butterflies, in particular 
a large white one (Apollo if I am not mistaken) with 
black and red spots. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



To his Father. 
„_ t, Geneva, August 21st, 1848. 

My dear Father, s 

We are just returned from a delightful ex- 
pedition to Chamounix, having spent five whole 
days there with great enjoyment, though not with- 
out experiencing some disappointment from the 
weather 

We started from this place on the 12th, slept at 
St. Martin, and reached Chamounix (after a severe 
jolting in a char) in the middle of the next day. 
Both these days were extremely fine ; we saw Mont 
Blanc and his attendant Aiguilles in high beauty, and 
reckoned confidently on a fine day for the Montanvert, 
but the wind changed in the night, and the morning 
of the 14th was wet and dull. About the middle of 
the day it cleared up, and after an early dinner we 
set out for the Montanvert, with a good guide, 
Fanny on a mule, and I On foot. Unluckily the 
clouds gathered again thickly before we reached the 
top, and the Mer de Glace looked gloomy and awful 
under the heavy masses of dusky vapour that hid the 
peaks of the Aiguilles around it. We collected 
many interesting Alpine plants, but the night came on 
almost before we reached the valley, and we returned 
to our inn in the dark, and in a thunderstorm, which 
was more romantic than agreeable. The weather was 
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more favourable to us on the 15th. We went to the 
Glacier de Bossons, and crossed over it under good 
guidance, and with crampons on our feet, as owing 
to the coolness of the weather, the ice was uncom- 
monly hard and slippery. We got across quite safely, 
and returned through a very pleasant path through 
the fir woods, crossing several torrents on the sides of 
which a beautiful Epilobium was blossoming pro- 
fusely among the loose rolled masses of granite. 
The path led us at last to the Cascade des Pelerins, 
a very pretty and singular waterfall, which I did not 
see in our former visit to Chamounix in 1829 ; indeed 
I believe it is one of the new lions of the place. The 
peculiarity of it is, that the stream falling perpen- 
dicularly into a basin or hole in the rock, is thrown 
up again with very great force, and in a multiplicity 
of beautiful curves, like a girandola. We did not 
see it in perfection however, as the season has been 
a very cool one, and the stream consequently much 
smaller than it is in hot summers. The next day we 
ascended to the Croix de la Fl£g£re, but we were 
again unlucky in the weather, it was sunny and fine 
when we set out, but clouds came up the valley 
before we reached the top, and soon enveloped us ; 
we gained the pavilion of La Flegere in time to take 
shelter from a pelting shower, and stayed some time 
botanizing in the Alpine pastures around it, — the 
clouds opening from time to time, and giving us 
magnificent glimpses of the glaciers and the Aiguilles. 
In descending we were caught in a furious storm, 
and returned to Chamounix drenched to the skin. 
The following day was so wet that we did not go out 
at all, but the 18th was beautiful, and we made a 
delightful expedition to the Col de Balme, — the most 
interesting, I think, of all the excursions around 
Chamounix. The view from the Col was most glori- 
ous. Mont Blanc and the whole range of Aiguilles 
displayed in all their sublime majesty, in greater 
splendour than from any other point that I know. 
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The Arve winding and glittering through the valley ; 
the Aiguilles Rouges, magnificent pinnacles of rock, 
towering up on our right hand, and behind them the 
snowy crest and dark cliffs of the Buet. Then look- 
ing another way, we saw the peaks above St. Maurice, 
and the whole range of Alps along the north side of 
the Valais, terminated by the Blumlis Alps, and the 
Jung Frau herself, with their snowy peaks, perfectly 
clear and well denned against the sky, above a long 
belt of clouds, which stretched along their flanks. 
It was certainly one of the most splendid scenes I 
ever beheld in my life. We did not descend from the 
Col by the usual route but made a circuit through 
the Alpine pastures between it and the Tete Noire, 
to a slate quarry, in which fossil Ferns are sometimes 
found, and descended from thence by a very steep 
path to the village of Tour, where we had left our 
char. I was quite in ecstasies and so was Fanny too, 
with the variety and beauty of the little Alpine 
plants that carpeted the Col and the mountains 
about it. I never enjoyed a day more. We were 
out nearly ten hours. We quitted Chamounix on the 
19th and arrived here yesterday, both of us, I think, 
the better for our expedition though plentifully sun- 
burned. 

Italian politics are now rather a sickening subject, 
the result has been so different from what we hoped, 
and what a very few months ago seemed probable. 
It is admitted on all hands that the Piedmontese 
fought gallantly, but they were left to maintain the 
struggle almost single-handed against all the power 
of Austria, and their Generals from the King 
downwards, seem to have been sadly deficient in 
military skill and ability. The conduct of the Lom- 
bards has been so miserable, that one is almost 
tempted to say that they deserved their fate, and yet 
that would be hard, for their imbecility was no doubt 
produced in great part by the bad Government under 
which they have so long suffered. For four months 
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the Milanese territory was free from the presence of 
the enemy ; and in all that time they provided 
neither money (though many of them are very rich), 
nor ammunition, nor stores of any kind for an army, 
nor men capable of fighting. The Piedmontese 
army was nearly starved in the midst of a friendly 
country, and that the richest and most fertile country 
in Europe. 

It remains to be seen what the mediation of France 
and England may be able to do for a people who 
have shown that they can do so little for themselves. 
I must say that the present Government of France 
has behaved very well with respect to Italy, showing 
no rapacity nor undue eagerness to interfere, but a 
moderate and pacific spirit. I do not think any 
French Government ever behaved so well before. 
General Cavaignac and his coadjutors seem to be 
doing a great deal of good in that country, and to be 
really the very men to govern France. 

The Irish rebellion has turned out a much less 
formidable affair than I had expected ; it is clear that 
O'Brien and the other would-be leaders had com- 
pletely miscalculated their powers of doing mischief, 
but it is clear also that they wanted only the power 
and not the will, to involve the whole country in 
bloodshed and confusion, and I would not spare 
them. The apprehension of any general and serious 
insurrection in Ireland seems to be over, but I fear 
there may be many isolated acts of ferocity against 
individual landlords, and it is much more difficult to 
guard against a system of assassinations, than against 
an open out-break. 

Ever your very affectionate son, 

C. F. J. Btjnbury. 
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To Mrs. Chaeles Lyeix. 

Lausanne, August 26th, 1848. 

My dear Mary, 

We are halting for a day at this beautiful 
place, having been persuaded by Miss Allott to stay 
to dine with her, instead of going on to Vevay this 
afternoon as we had intended ; so between our return 
from the Cathedral and the hour when we are to go 
down to Ouchy, I take the opportunity of beginning 
a letter to you. 

We both of us botanized zealously during our 
stay at Chamounix, and with great success, especi- 
ally on the Col de Balme. The Alpine flowers are 
charming ; no words can do justice to the beauty of 
the little Gentians which spangle the turf, and whose 
flowers are of a blue more exquisitely vivid than can 
be imagined. On that one Pass we found five species 
of Gentian in blossom, one of them (G. purpurea) a 
fine showy plant, with large flowers of a very peculiar 
tint, between purple and chocolate colour. The root 
of this is much valued as a medicine by the people of 
those Alps. I was reminded of the Clova mountains, 
by finding Azalea procumbens in abundance both on 
the Flegere and the Col de Balme, and I thought of 
your White Mountain collections when on the top 
of the Col de Balme. I saw that plant intermixed 
with Cetraria nivalis and cucullata. Altogether on 
the Mont Cenis and at Chamounix, we collected and 
dried at least 70 species of plants. I shall be curious 
to see how far the calcareous Alps of the Bernese 
Oberland differ in their vegetation from the granitic 
Alps of Savoy. I was particularly pleased with 
Mr. Frank Marcet and his wife. 

I had great pleasure also in becoming acquainted 
with M. Alphonse de Candolle, who was as courteous 
and obliging as possible, and paid me every atten- 
tion — went through the Botanic Garden with me, 
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gave me specimens of many plants from it, and 
allowed me to examine at my leisure his herbarium, 
which contains all the authentic specimens for his 
father's great work, and is arranged in exact corre- 
spondence with that work. He is an agreeable and 
sensible man, though much less brilliant, I understand, 
than his father. I must say that I have been received 
in a most agreeable manner by all the men of science 
that I have met with in the course of our tour — 
at Florence, Turin, Chambery and Geneva. The 
present Radical Government of Geneva have clipped, 
most unmercifully, the salaries of the Professors, and 
the allowances for the Botanic Garden and other 
scientific institutions. They seem to lean to Ledru 
Rollin's notion, that learning and science are useless 
and that the untaught instinct of the masses is 
sufficient for everything. Your American friends are 
wiser. We are still here, at Lausanne. On the 27th, 
Mr. Haldimand, whom we have found remarkably 
agreeable, pressed us in so kind and cordial a manner 
to stay over to-day, that we consented, and indeed 
the scenery is so lovely that one is easily tempted to 
linger. 

We have a delicious view from the windows of 
our room in the Gibbon Hotel. We have found in 
this room a large old Bible which belonged to 
Edward Gibbon, not exactly the most characteristic 
relic of the great historian. 

(Vevay, August 29th.) We spent a very pleasant 
evening with Mr. Haldimand, whom I like particu- 
larly, and came hither yesterday. It was a brilliant 
day, and hot enough for Italy, and the scenery 
seemed to grow more lovely as we came on towards 
this end of the lake. We are here in a first-rate 
hotel in a most delightful situation close to the lake ; 
this day too, is glowing, and there is that delicate 
blue haze over everything which belongs to hot 
climates. Yesterday evening we drove in a car to 
the castle of Chillon, saw the famous dungeon of 
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Bonnivard, the torture chambers and other curiosities 
of the place, and enjoyed delightful views. To-day 
we propose a boating excursion. Mr. Haldimand 
lent me the last Edinburgh Review, and I have 
been reading the article on Goldsmith, which is very 
entertaining. 

It is difficult to leave this charming country, but 
I suppose we shall get to Berne some time or other, 
especially as we expect letters there. 

Love from both of us to your husband. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 



To Sir Charles Lyell. 

Bonn, October 18th, 1848. 

My dear Lyell, 

We are now drawing pretty near to home and 
I hope to see you before long, when we shall have 
much to talk over. 

I was very much rejoiced to hear of the distinction 
the Queen has conferred upon you — less for your own 
sake, for after all a title can add but little to the real 
distinction and honour which you have so well earned 
for yourself— than because it is very pleasant to 
see that our Queen and her husband are able to 
appreciate scientific merit, and to acknowledge its 
value. I am glad of every example which tends 
to counteract the prevailing English disposition to 
undervalue all merit that is not political or military, 
and although all who know you, must feel that 
you deserve far higher honours than this, certainly 
the way in which it has been done adds much to the 
distinction, and makes it as gratifying as anything 
of the kind can be. I am very glad to hear that 
Prince Albert is so intelligent, and so well disposed 
to encourage science ; he may do, and I hope he will 
do, a great deal of good. 
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I was very much pleased with the collection at 
Strasbourg, and delighted with Professor Schimper ; 
I introduced myself to him, and he showed me as 
much attention and civility as if I had had a dozen 
letters of introduction. Fanny was as much charmed 
with him as I was ; he is indeed the most captivating 
savant that we have met with in the course of our 
travels ; full of ardour and enthusiasm, well informed 
on a variety of subjects, and combining the agreeable 
manners of a Frenchman with the depth and solidity of 
a German. You may perhaps have seen his excellent 
book on the fossil plants of the Gres bigare", which is 
in our Geological Society library. He is now en- 
gaged in a work on the fossil plants of the equivocal 
and ill-understood deposits of Scanio, which he refers 
to the Keuper ; he showed me several interesting 
specimens from thence, and some beautiful plates 
which he has prepared. But though a great authority 
on fossil botany, his special passion is for mosses, of 
which he knows more than almost any man, and he 
is the author of the most beautiful work that has 
appeared on European mosses ; he has travelled over 
almost the whole of Europe, and ascended nearly all 
the mountains of this continent, and once in Lapland 
he undertook an expedition of 100 leagues to gather 
a particular rare moss. I was quite surprised by the 
riches of the Strasbourg museum, especially in fossil 
plants ; those of the Gres bigarre", from the quarries of 
Soultz-les-bains, are particularly fine and interesting, 
many of the specimens of Ferns extremely beautiful. 
It seems to be a peculiar and local deposit of fossils 
of limited extent, for M. Schimper told me that for 
the last five years he had not been able to obtain 
a single specimen from those quarries, and I cannot 
learn that anything similar has been found in Gres 
bigarre" elsewhere. Another thing that interested 
me was a fine series of specimens of Equisetum 
columnare, from the Keuper sandstone of Wurtem- 
berg, — precisely agreeing with the plant you procured 
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from Richmond in Virginia, and which I had before 
been able to compare only with the specimens from 
the Inferior Oolite of Whitby. You would be 
pleased too with the magnificent specimen of fossil 
footsteps (Cheirotherium) in Grds bigarre from 
Hildburghausen ; and in short I think it would be 
well worth while to go to Strasbourg only to see 
the museum. At Heidelberg I saw Professor Leon- 
hard, and bought several specimens of fossil plants 
from the Keuper and the Gres bigarre, in particular, 
a good authentic specimen of Calamites arenaceus, 
which I wanted to compare with the plant from your 
Virginian coal-field. There is at Heidelberg an estab- 
lishment for the sale of fossils and minerals, under the 
management of a society, which M. Leonhard is 
anxious should be known in England, and he begged 
me to insert a notice of it in our Quarterly Journal. 
I shall be very happy to see you and dear Mary 
again. Pray give my love to her, and believe me, 

Ever your affectionate brother-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To Mns. Heney Lyell. 

Mildenhall, November 16th, 1848. 
My dear Katharine, 

I am afraid you will have lost all patience at 
my delay in answering your questions about the 
Mosses ; but I have really had a great deal to do, 
and very little time to spare, and having been for 
a good while rather out of the habit of examining 
Mosses, I couldn't determine them at first sight. I 
am delighted to hear that you have been botanizing 
with such ardour and perseverance, and that your 
zeal has been rewarded by such a discovery as that 
of Buxbaumia Aphylla, which is indeed a prize. I 
am half inclined to envy you, for I don't think I 
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ever found anything so rare. I hope the discovery 
has been communicated to Sir William Hooker. I 
collected a few interesting Mosses and Lichens 
(principally indeed the latter) on the Alps, and shall 
have great pleasure in sharing them with you, when 
you will pay us a visit. We reckon very much upon 
the pleasure of having you and your husband here 
with us, and you must give us a good long visit, that 
we may get well acquainted with him. Your 
botanical pursuits will be a great resource to you in 
India, and I hope you will be able to go to the Cape, 
where you will find a great deal to please you, 
especially if you are there in the right season, which 
is from June to November. 

Charles and Mary have just sent us your list of 
forty-six Mosses from Kinnordy, which I was very 
glad to see, as I confess I had been a little sceptical. 
Kinnordy may well be proud of such a list. I had 
no idea that you had found the fructification of 
Hypnum Dendroides and Dicranium undulatum, 
which are excessively rare in that state. But I infer, 
as it is absent from your list, that you have not yet 
discovered Hypnum Crista castrensis in fruit. It is 
abominably cold here and everything out of doors 
looks gloomy and untidy, but it is a great comfort 
to be at home again, and to find our house and goods 
in excellent condition, and our favourite plants in the 
garden thriving. I enjoy being at work again among 
my books and collections, but for the present I have 
so much to do to get a paper ready for the Geological 
Society against the 29th, that I have little time for 
arranging my Swiss and Italian specimens. 

Pray give my love to your husband, whom I hope 
to know much better than I do yet ; and remember 
me very kindly to Mr. Lyell and the Miss Lyells. 

Believe me ever your affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 
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[Towards the end of August Mr. and Mrs. Bun- 
bury went to Scotland. They spent some days in 
Edinburgh, and then went to Kinnordy. Mrs. Bun- 
bury had to remain some time in Edinburgh under 
medical advice, and her mother and sister went to be 
with her in Edinburgh till she became convalescent.] 



To Lady Bunbury. 
3, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, Friday, November 15th, 1849. 

My dear Emily, 

I owe you many thanks for your letter of the 
7th. I quite agree with you as to the advantages of 
Edinburgh ; it has certainly a far greater variety 
of resources than Brighton, or any other watering 
place, and though I have not the means of going on 
with those precise pursuits in which I was engaged 
at home, I am not afraid of time hanging heavy on 
my hands. I have met with much civility and 
hospitality, especially from Lord Murray, at whose 
house I passed two very pleasant evenings, and by 
whose assistance I have established an acquaintance 
with Mr. Macnab of the Botanic Gardens. I have 
an admission to the Advocates' Library, which is an 
excellent one ; and besides that the booksellers' shops 
are numerous and well supplied, so I have no fear of 
reading materials failing me. But after having so 
long enjoyed the use of Mr. Lyell's library, where 
the abundance of books as well as the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our stay at Kinnordy, rendered my 
studies rather desultory, I have found it a good plan 
to put myself on a short allowance of books for a 
time. 

Having finished the " Cosmos," I am now deep in 
Bacon's "Advancement of Learning," with which 
I am delighted, but which is good stiff reading, and 
requires close attention. I occasionally read a canto 
of Dante with Fanny, who has studied him so much 
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that she is as good as a commentator, and is very 
anxious to inspire me with a proper admiration of 
the old Florentine, a result not yet completely 
achieved. I have also read over again, with fresh 
pleasure, an old favourite of mine, " Gibbon's Life," 
and Fanny, to whom it was new, has been quite 
captivated by it. 

You will have heard of Mr. Lyell's death, which 
happened on the 8th ; to himself it was a happy 
release from long and severe suffering ; but he was 
a man to be regretted : and his daughters especially, 
who had for a long time devoted themselves to him 
in a most exemplary manner, will feel a sad blank. 
The accounts we have heard of his last day are very 
touching. To the last he retained the powers of his 
refined and noble mind, quite unclouded, was full of 
thought and consideration for all his friends, and had 
a kind word for everyone around him. Pray give 
my love to my father and Cecilia, and believe me, 

Ever your affectionate step-son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To Leonard Horner, Esq.. 

3, Rutland Street, December 21st, 1849. 

My dear Mr. Horner, 

I was much obliged to you for the notes of 
introduction you sent me. Professor Forbes received 
me most cordially, remembered quite well our meet- 
ing at Ely, introduced me to the Royal Society, and 
seems anxious to be of use to me. We have settled 
to go together some day to see Hugh Miller and his 
collection. 

I have lately read the " Old Red Sandstone," for 
the second time: it is a very fascinating and very 
clever book, but I think there is a little tendency to 
romance here and there, especially in what he says 
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of the Carboniferous period ; at least, the authors' 
lively imagination inclines him to adopt the more 
imaginative rather than the more sober theories of 
geology. I am now reading, for the second time, 
Lyell's "Second Visit;" and for the first time, 
Middleton's "Cicero;" both with great interest. 
Lord Cockburn comes often to see us, and is very 
agreeable. We had likewise an extremely agreeable 
visit the other morning from Sir Frederick Adam. 
Our time is well filled, and though we cannot but 
sometimes feel a longing for our home, and often 
wish that we could see those who are most dear to 
us, we have reason on the whole to be satisfied with 
our situation. I am sure I shall be well content 
with this winter in Edinburgh, if it restores the 
health of my dear wife, whom I learn every day to 
value more and more. To-day is Mrs. Horner's 
birthday. Pray give her my love, and say that 
I heartily wish her many happy birthdays to come. 
Much love to all your family party. 

Ever your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY, 



To his Father. 
3, Rutland Street, December 23rd, 1849. 

My dear Father, 

I thank you very much for your last letter, 
which I have read with very great interest. I 
heartily concur in your dislike of the Manchester 
school of politicians, and of all who would reduce 
government to a mere question of pecuniary profit 
and loss. I regard our Colonial possessions as both 
honourable and useful to us, if properly managed ; 
though as you say, we kept too many, and not a very 
judicious selection in some cases, I think. But I do 
not think we can or ought to look upon our Colonies 
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as strictly permanent possessions. It seems to be in 
the nature of things that a Colony, if well managed, 
should in process of time grow up to be so wealthy, 
strong and intelligent, that the people will be both 
able to take care of themselves, and naturally and 
reasonably anxious to do so ; and then surely it 
would be as unwise for the mother country to 
endeavour to retain them in subjection, as for a bird 
to keep its young ones in the nest after they are 
fully fledged. I speak of Colonies properly so 
called, and not of military posts such as Malta and 
St. Helena. It seems to me therefore, that our 
object should be, not to govern our Colonies for our 
own exclusive benefit, but so as to give them the best 
training for future self-government ; to look upon 
an ultimate separation as unavoidable, or rather as 
belonging to the laws of nature ; and so to prepare 
for it that it may at last take place amicably and not 
as the result of a struggle, which would leave a 
lasting soreness on both sides. The American war 
is a lesson which surely ought not to be forgotten. 
I do not mean to say that any of our Colonies are 
yet properly ripe for independence ; though I am 
not at all sure about Canada ; but I think we must 
expect them all to drop off in process of time, and 
that if we manage wisely, the separation may take 
place on terms advantageous to both parties, and we 
may find them useful allies and friends after they 
have ceased to be subjects. 

We had a very agreeable visit the other day from 
Sir Frederick Adam. He tells us that he is in corre- 
spondence with you about your Narrative, and he is 
very desirous that you should write the history of the 
brilliant campaign in Egypt, which he says has never 
yet been well written. I heartily hope you will do 
so, and will complete your " Memoirs of the War " 
down to the Outbreak in Spain ; the approbation 
with which the fragment you have already printed 
has been received by all who have seen it, is surely an 
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encouragement to go on. In the case of the Egyptian 
campaign, indeed, you would not have the same 
advantages of personal knowledge, but you knew 
most of those who were engaged in it, and especially 
Sir John Moore, and I suppose must often have 
heard it talked over. 

Sir Frederick said that he thought Sir Ralph 
Anstruther might have, among his father's papers, 
some information relating to that singular plot 
among the superior officers of the army in Egypt 
against Lord Hutchinson, of which there seems to be 
no published account, and if so he is sure he can 
obtain it for you. 

Fanny lent your Narrative to her old friend Lord 
Cockburn, and he too thought it excellent. He 
was particularly struck with the truth of your 
account of Sir David Dundas, who was a friend, 
and I think a connection of his ; he says it is the 
man himself. 

I am interested in Middleton's " Cicero," the 
picture of a wealthy, powerful, ambitious, free com- 
munity in its latter days, is striking, and sometimes 
makes one think of our own country ; but I find 
more points of contrast than of analogy ; our chief 
evils and dangers are materially different from those 
under which the Roman Republic sank. The enor- 
mous profligacy and corruption of the judges in the 
latter days of Rome, is what most strikes me. A 
Republic is indeed ripe for destruction when the 
judicial body is so utterly corrupt and venal as it was 
in Cicero's time. There is no evil, I think, from which 
we are more secure than from this. The wealth and 
prodigality of the principal citizens in Cicero's days 
are something perfectly astounding. But I must 
come to a conclusion. Pray give my love and 
Fanny's to Emily and Cecilia, and believe me, 
your very affectionate son, 

C. J. F, Bunbuuy. 
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P.S. — I have been reading with great pleasure and 
interest Carlyle's "Life of John Sterling." Pray 
read it if it comes in your way. It has all Carlyle's 
best qualities with fewer than usual of his faults ; 
and without any remarkable incidents, without any 
striking facts, it is really one of the most interesting 
and attractive biographies that I have met with. 
The style seldom deviates into those rugged uncouth 
barbarisms that Carlyle is prone to, and is often quite 
admirable, and in his opinions and sentiments I find 
more that I can sympathize with than in any other 
of his writings that I know. Especially, the chapter 
on Coleridge is capital. I met this Mr. Sterling at 
Sir C. Lemon's, in the autumn of 1841. 



To Leonard Hobnek, Esq. 
3, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, January 31st, 1850. 

My dear Mr. Horner, 

I thank you much for your kind letter of the 
28th. I knew you would be grieved at the death of 
Lord Jeffrey; it makes, as might be expected, a great 
sensation here, and it is evident that he is very 
generally regretted ; the party feeling once associated 
with his name seems to have long since subsided, and 
I understand that the regret is shared by persons of 
all political opinions. His illness was very short, and 
he seems hardly to have been considered in serious 
danger till the very day of his death ; the evening 
before, I was dining at Lord Murray's, and heard 
that Lord Jeffrey was better, and no one appeared to 
suppose him in danger. I am told that he was 
habitually imprudent in exposing himself to the most 
inclement weather, from an unfortunate theory of 
the benefit of hardiness ; and certainly he did not 
look like a man who could, at 77 or 78, brave such 
exposure with impunity. Lord Cockburn tells me 
that the last thing Lord Jeffrey wrote (for publica- 
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tion) was the note at page 64 of the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The funeral takes place 
to-day; there was a strong wish that it should be 
public, but his family wished that none but personal 
friends should be present. One thing more I must 
add which I have heard — that he is almost as much 
regretted in his legal and judicial, as in his social 
capacity. 

I dined on Saturday at Mr. Rutherford's — a 
pleasant party, although a gloom was at first cast 
over it by the news of Lord Jeffrey's death. Lord 
Cockburn is most kind in coming constantly to see 
us and have a chat with us ; and I find him very 
agreeable when he is talking away thus at his ease in 
a quiet way. He has a remarkable fund of anecdotes 
and tells them peculiarly well. 

Your very affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

To the same. 

17, Melville Street, April 10th, 1850. 

My dear Mr. Horner, 

1 must write you a few lines to announce that 
there now really seems every probability of our set- 
ting off to-morrow. I shall be very glad when we are 
safely arrived in London, as I cannot but feel rather 
anxious about the journey for Fanny. Yet as she 
did not suffer at all from our excursion to Bonaly 1 
the other day, I trust that with great care she may 
get well through it ; and in that case the change of 
air and scene will probably do her good. I have 
lately got acquainted (through the good offices of 
Miss Miller) with a man who pleases me much, so 
that I rather wish I had known him sooner, — Professor 
Smyth, the astronomer, who is son of Captain Smyth, 
the hydrographer. He was eleven years at the Cape 

1 Lord Cockburn's country seat. 
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of Good Hope (as assistant to Mr. Maclear), which 
is a great bond of fellowship between us ; for I am 
so fond of the Cape that my heart warms to any- 
one who has been there. He has shewn me a great 
number of interesting drawings which he made dur- 
ing his stay ; among others a very striking series of 
sketches of the great comet of '43 ; and has given 
me much information concerning the mountains, 
climate, rocks, plants, &c. : for as he was employed 
for a long time in surveying, and was encamped for 
weeks together on the mountains, he had great oppor- 
tunities, and he seems to be a very good observer. 

We had a very agreeable visit to Bonaly on 
Sunday, and were most kindly received ; Fanny, as 
you may suppose, was quite unhappy at parting from 
Lord Cockburn, and I felt sincere regret, for during 
our stay at Edinburgh I have learnt really to know 
and esteem and value, as well as like him; and I must 
always feel grateful to him for coming so constantly 
to see Fanny, and relieve the monotony and weariness 
of her captivity. 

Much love to all the House of Horner. Believe 
me ever, 

Your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunbuey. 



CHAPTER XXII 

RETURN TO HIS SUFFOLK HOME 

To Sir Chaeles Lyell. 

Mildenhall, January 14th, 1851. 

My dear Lyell, 

Many thanks to you and dear Mary for your 
agreeable letter, which gave me great pleasure. 1 am 
very glad you both enjoyed your visit here ; I am 
sure it was a very great treat to me, and I trust it will 
be repeated this summer ; you really ought to see us 
in our summer dress, and besides, I am half provoked 
to find how many things (in my museum) I forgot to 
show you when you were here. As Gray says that 
the Italians spend half their time in thinking of the 
last Carnival, and the other half in looking forward 
to the next ; so Fanny and I are just now living upon 
the memory of our Christmas family party, and look- 
ing forward to the hopes of another. It has done us 
both a world of good. 

Now to your question. The great mass of marine 
vegetation consisting of Algag, is certainly lower in 
organization (or less developed) than the land vegeta- 
tion. There are some flowering plants in the sea, 
though not many : one in our seas, Zostera marina ; 
and several in the Mediterranean and other seas of 
the warmer temperate zones : species of Zostera, 
Caulinia, &c. These are endogenous, and according 
to Lindley are somewhat allied to the Arum tribe, 
but they are among the lowest in organization of 
flowering plants. They have perfect stamens and 
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pistils, and seeds of the ordinary structure ; but they 
have hardly any vascular tissue. With respect to 
fresh-water plants, the question as to their rank is 
rather less easy to answer. I presume you do not 
mean to include all fresh-water plants, — not the 
water-lilies for instance, which are as highly developed 
as any plants whatever. But to take those you 
name— the Charas have been so differently placed 
by so many eminent botanists, that it is not easy to 
say what degree of dignity ought to be assigned to 
them. Some of the greatest authorities, — no less 
than Linnaeus, Jussieu, Decandolle and Rob. Brown 
have placed them among flowering plants : but I 
must own that I am of the opinion of Endlicher and 
Lindley, who consider them closely allied to Algae. 
Ad. Brongniart places them near Equisetaceae. It is 
certain that they consist merely of cellular tissue, and 
their fructification appears much more like that of 
some of the red Algae, than real stamens and pistils. 
The water-starworts again (Callitriche) are unques- 
tionably phaenogamous ; and so are the Duckweeds 
(Lemna) ; the former exogenous, the latter endogen- 
ous, but both of a very low grade. Then there are 
the Pondweeds, Potamogeton, — endogens of a rather 
higher degree of development. On the whole, I think 
you may safely say that the fresh-water vegetation 
(even excluding those plants which rise above the 
surface of the water) includes a larger proportion of 
flowering plants than does that of the sea. Thanks 
for your information about the red chalk : I will look 
out for it in all the pits I can find hereabouts, and 
hope you will by-and-by honour Mildenhall with a 
report on its geology. 

For a proof of the mildness of this extraordinary 
winter,— the day before yesterday I saw a Bat flying 
about in the open air, brisk and active as in summer. 
The thrushes have been singing delightfully for some 
days. Ever yours affectionately, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 
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To Lady Lyell. 

Mildenhall, February 4th, 1851. 

My dear Mary, 

I thank you very much for your kind and 
pleasant letter, and your congratulations. After one 
has turned the corner of forty, birthdays are not> 
exactly what they are to younger people ; but if 
many more birthdays find me with as many sources 
of happiness and as little to complain of, as I have 
now, I shall have great reason to be thankful. 

We have enjoyed the Dean's 1 visit very much ; he 
came about one o'clock yesterday, and stayed hardly 
twenty-four hours, but he was extremely pleasant, 
and has given Fanny great encouragement about her 
schools. I like his manner and conversation very 
much, he is so frank, cheerful, natural and animated 
and so full of clear, strong, manly sense. I was much 
interested this morning by his mode of examining 
and instructing the boys ; it is quite evident he 
has a genius for teaching. He spoke highly of 
Mr. Phillips and seemed to augur excellent things 
of the boys' school. Indeed I must say myself that 
I was quite surprised at the progress and improve- 
ment of the boys since the last time I was there. 

You know by this time what the Queen has said, 
but we shall not know till to-morrow. To me it 
appears that the object really important, in reference 
to the " Papal Aggression," has been already attained 
by the very fact of the agitation ; inasmuch as it has 
clearly shown that England is resolved not to submit 
to the Pope, or the principles of Popery; but I 
suppose something more will be required to satisfy 
the popular feeling. I look forward with great 
pleasure to Rivermede 2 and London, and expect to 

1 Dr. Dawes, Dean of Hereford. He was one of three who had lately 
been presented with Deaneries on account of the way they had promoted 
education, and / think they were called the Educational Deans. The other 
two were Eliot, Dean of Bristol, and Hamilton, Dean of Salisbury. 

2 Mr. Horner's house at Kingston-on-Thames. 
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have great satisfaction in reading the "Manual," 
which I hope will have an immense sale. I think the 
Dean's visit has really acted like a cordial on Fanny, 
for she seems much better to-day. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To Mrs. Henry Lyell. 

Mildenhall, May 8th, 1851. 

My dear Katharine, 

I thank you for your pleasant letter of the 
4th, and I was very glad to hear such a nice account 
of you and your dear little boy. I have just finished 
the notes on Cape Botany, which I have been writing 
for your use, as a kind of " botanist's guide ; " though 
in truth it is hardly necessary, for in the season when 
you will be there, a botanist can hardly go wrong in 
that country ; in whatever direction you go out of 
Cape Town you are sure to meet with a multitude of 
attractive and interesting plants. But it has been a 
pleasure to me preparing these notes, both for your 
sake and because I delight in every occupation that 
revives my recollections of that place and recalls the 
delightful days I spent there. I hope you will be 
able to stay there long enough to make several ex- 
cursions. I expect to get a great deal of interesting 
botanical information from you about India, especi- 
ally if you visit the hills. The two Bauers were 
really wonderful men in their line ; though there 
have been and are many excellent botanical draughts- 
men, none have ever approached them. 

We were delighted with Susan's capital account of 
the opening of the Exhibition, 1 which must indeed 
have been a wonderful and interesting sight ; I am 
very glad you were able to see it so well. How 
prosperously it all went off, without anything that 

1 The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
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could the least mar the pleasure of it. This is really 
something of which we may be proud, on behalf of 
our people and government, as well as thankful. We 
are going to have a little Exhibition (a very little one) 
here ; for the " Bury and West Suffolk Archaeological 
Institute " (there is a grand title !) is going to hold 
the next meeting at Mildenhall early in June, and we 
give them the use of the school hall for the meeting 
and for the exhibition of antiquarian curiosities. 

I hope to see you all again in little more than a 
month, and I trust we shall then be able to make out 
our expedition to Kew, and see some Cape plants 
there, though by the way, the gardens are poorer in 
them than in the plants of almost any other country. 
Have you seen Joseph Hooker ? You will doubtless 
get from him an immense deal of information about 
India. If you see him, pray remember me particu- 
larly to him. 

Ever your affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 



To Lady Btobury. 

Mildenhall, June 3rd, 1851. 
My dear Emily, 

I dare say the woods of Abergwynant are 
charming with the spring flowers, and the luxuriant 
growth of moss forms a beautiful setting for the 
smaller plants. I am very fond both of the Adoxa 
and the Wood-sorrel, the former used to grow at 
Barton, but it is very long since I have seen it alive ; 
the Wood-sorrel I never saw in Suffolk. Are your 
Rhododendrons very fine this year ? We have found 
our garden in excellent order and condition and doing 
great credit to Elmer, but till to-day, we have had 
no sunshine to show it off. 

My old friend Harvey, whom you have often heard 
me talk of, is going out on an expedition to Australia 
and New Zealand, to botanize, and especially to 
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collect sea-weeds, of which he has made a very- 
particular study. Do you know his pretty little 
"Sea-side Book"? By the way, there is now an 
interesting sight to be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, where they have got salt-water tanks, in 
which a variety of those strange creatures that live 
at the bottom of the sea, and which it is so difficult 
to get a sight of, are living and thriving, and may be 
seen at one's ease through the glass sides of the 
tanks. There one may see star-fish, sea-urchins, sea- 
slugs, sea-anemones of every colour, all sorts of 
strange crabs, barnacles and other shell-fish, all alive, 
walking, crawling, wriggling, jumping, swimming, 
spreading out their feelers, as if quite at home. It 
is really a sight worth seeing, and few things that 
I saw in London amused me more. 

Some time ago 1 sent Harvey a large parcel of 
dried plants selected from my uncle's collections, and 
he has sent me in return a magnificent set of exotic 
sea-weeds (many of them from the Antipodes) and 
of North- American plants, which will furnish me 
with plenty of occupation in arranging and studying 
them. I have got a capital new microscope made 
for me under Dr. Hooker's directions, with which 
I intend to do great things ; but unfortunately my 
doings are apt to fall rather short of my intentions. 

Our friend the Dean of Hereford is coming to us 
to-morrow, and the next will be an important day, 
as he is going to give our schools a regular ex- 
amination. 

Your affectionate step-son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 

To Mrs. Henry Lyell. 

Mildenhall, November 2nd, 1851. 
My dear Katharine, 

I was very happy indeed to hear of your safe 
arrival at the Cape, and very much pleased and 
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interested by your letter, which I took as a great 
mark of kindness, considering how much you must 
have had to do. I am very glad you were so much 
pleased with the flowers at the Cape, as indeed I 
was sure you would be, arriving at such a favourable 
season. A visit to the Cape is indeed a glorious treat 
for a botanist, and one never to be forgotten ; and 
then the climate is so favourable to exercise, and one 
can explore with such perfect safety, and so free from 
the annoyance of noxious insects, and other usual 
plagues of hot countries, that I have never seen 
anywhere such a Paradise for botanists. I am afraid 
you will find a very different state of things in India. 
I shall be very curious to see your Cape collection, 
and, though made in so short a time, it will very 
probably contain many things which escaped me : 
for in one year I cannot have collected one-half, nor 
probably one-third, of the plants even of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Cape Town. — I agree with 
your remarks, too, upon the Cape in other points of 
view ; to a person visiting it without the advantages 
that I had, and without a botanical taste, it would 
probably appear a very dull place. It is quite true 
that man has done comparatively little for it, but 
when I visited the Cape, I had Brazil fresh in my 
mind, and naturally compared it with that, the only 
other extra European country I had seen ; and the 
same observation is so much more true with reference 
to Brazil, that the Cape appeared by comparison, an 
improved and improving country. I shall always 
love the Cape ; the year I spent there was perhaps 
the happiest of my bachelor life, and everything that 
recalls the images of it is very pleasant to me. To 
revisit the place now, would be a pleasure alloyed 
with much pain : yet when I read your letters, I 
could hardly help wishing that Fanny and I had 
been with you, and that I could have acted as your 
guide, and ascended Table Mountain once again. 
But do not suppose I am discontented, for it is 
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impossible to be happier than I am ; my life is really 
one of constant sunshine ; but the " vestiges of the 
old flame " (botanical, I mean) will sometimes blaze 
up again, and make me a little impatient of our 
scanty Flora. 

Fanny is very busy preparing for the press her 
translation of Balbo's Life of Dante. 1 am very 
much pleased that it is to come out, and I think it 
will do her great credit. We were both delighted 
with your accounts of dear little Leonard. For 
myself, I have been writing a short paper for the 
Geological Society : am working busily at South 
American plants ; and am going on leisurely with 
my book on fossil plants, which may perhaps be 
nearly finished by the time you return from India. 

I suppose you will by this time be near Calcutta, 
and before you receive this letter you will be far up 
the country. I understand that Harry's regiment is 
ordered to the Punjaub, so on your way thither you 
will see a great deal of India, and doubtless will see 
much that is remarkable and interesting. I hope you 
will not suffer from the fatigues of the journey, and 
above all I trust there will be no war. As you so 
kindly offered to collect plants for me, I may as well 
mention what I should like particularly to have, pro- 
vided you have the opportunity of procuring them. 
First : — Ferns and Mosses ; but unless you are able 
to go to the hills, you will meet with few of these. 
Secondly : — Specimens (twigs and leaves) of the 
Banyan and Peepal tree. Thirdly : — Any Legumin- 
ous plants you may meet with, whether trees, shrubs, 
or herbs : noting particularly that in that family of 
plants, the fruit is of much more botanical impor- 
tance than the flower. Fourthly: — Specimens of 
any plant extensively cultivated in India and not in 
this country ; in particular, I should be very glad to 
have specimens of the Rice and Indigo plant in flower 
and fruit. Fifthly : — Separate fruits of any kinds of 
Palm you may chance to meet with (except the 
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common Cocoa-nut), and any other fruits of remark- 
able form or character, and of a nature to be easily 
preserved dry. This list is intended merely as a sort 
of guide for you, not at all with a wish to give you 
any trouble ; and you may be assured " that the 
smallest donation will be thankfully received." Only 
let me urge you not to fall into the error of inexperi- 
enced collectors, in making your specimens too small 
and fragmentary. In the case of herbaceous plants 
(not climbing) it is important to have the lower part 
of the plant with the root leaves ; and with respect 
to shrubs and plants too large to be gathered entire, 
I have found it a good rule to gather specimens as 
large as my drying paper would hold. There are, 
however, some hard, scrubby, thick-branched things, 
with which it is impossible to follow such a rule, and 
which indeed one cannot make into good specimens 
any way. I hope you will keep a copious journal, 
and I am sure your observations will be very in- 
teresting. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

C. J. F. BtJNBURY. 



To Mrs. Horner. 

Ventor, February 6th, 1852. 

My dear Mrs. Horner, 

We had a delightful journey hither from Ryde 
to-day, travelling in a light, open carriage. We 
stopped first to see Brading church, which is old and 
quaint, with some curious monuments, and a sexton 
not perhaps quite as old as the church, but as quaint 
and primitive looking. Brading itself is a remark- 
ably old-fashioned village and boasts of a pair of 
stocks, now a rare sight in England. Next we 
stopped at Yaverland to see another curious little 
old church, and again at Shanklin, where we went 
down to the shore, and enjoyed a fine view. Ventnor 
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is a very pretty place, in a strikingly picturesque 
situation : but is a much larger place than I had im- 
agined — quite a town. We are at present in a very 
nice hotel (the Royal) delightfully situated. We are 
both of us in love with the Isle of Wight, and I 
think if we have tolerably favourable weather during 
this month, it will make ample amends for our un- 
interesting fortnight at Brighton, during which my 
only intellectual resource was the reading-room. 1 
believe, however, to say the truth, that we both 
profited in bodily health by the air of that place, — 
though I have not the least wish ever to see it again. 
Dear Katherine's letter from Allahabad was de- 
lightful, and I do hope and trust we shall continue to 
have comfortable accounts from her. 

Believe me ever, 

Your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



To Leonard Horner, Esa. 

Hathaway's Hotel, Brook Street, London, 
March 15th, 1852. 

My dear Mr. Horner, 

I owe you many thanks for your kind letter, 
which I received nearly a fortnight ago — so fast does 
time fly ! We left the Isle of Wight with real regret, 
for we had passed a most agreeable month there, and 
few parts of England have pleased me more. The 
south coast of the Island is charming, and though 
the season was not perhaps the most favourable, I 
found very little interruption to my researches from 
weather, and was out of doors the greatest part of 
almost every day, finding constant occupation in 
marine botany, and in geology. The coast is cer- 
tainly the finest practical lesson in geology that I ever 
saw, and seems as if it had been framed by Nature 
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expressly for the purpose of training young geolo- 
gists. I have heard that Sir John Herschel said — 
" The Isle of Wight would make a geologist out of a 
stone ; " and indeed I think it almost would. 

I collected a good many fossils, and in particular 
some very fine specimens of fossil wood (coniferous), 
with the rings of growth, the course of the fibres, 
and the operations of boring animals beautifully 
exhibited. The cold winds that prevailed latterly 
prevented me from visiting some of the geologically 
interesting points, such as Compton Bay and Brook 
Point. We spent a delightful day at Alum Bay, 
which interested me exceedingly, but I could willingly 
have employed several days in studying its pheno- 
mena. During the latter part of our stay at Ventnor, 
we had a very pleasant little society. Minnie 
Napier's 1 company added much to the pleasure of 
our tour, and it was with regret that we parted from 
her at Winchester. 

It is reported that Louis Napoleon is certainly to 
be proclaimed Emperor at the great review on the 
1st of May, and indeed when he possesses the reality 
of absolute power in such perfection, it is absurd to 
affect shyness about the title. The success of that 
usurpation is a most curious phenomenon, hardly to 
be paralleled, I think, since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Ever your affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. Bunbuuy. 



To Mrs. Henry Lyell. 

Mildenhall, May 10th, 1852. 
My dear Katharine, 

I have not written to you for some time, but 
I have thought of you very often, and have read with 
great delight and interest all your charming letters 

1 Mrs. John Moore Napier. 
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from India. There is a freshness, and clearness, and 
spirit, about all your accounts of your journeyings, and 
of the people you see, and of all you observe and do, 
which makes them quite delightful, and I assure you 
I am very much interested too in all your accounts of 
dear little Leonard and his new brother, although, 
not having any personal acquaintance with Babyology, 
I cannot so fully enter into the annals of the nursery 
as some others can. It made me very happy to hear 
of your safety and welfare ; and I do most earnestly 
trust that, before many years are over, we may have 
the comfort of seeing you and your husband and all 
your little ones safe again in old England. I have 
felt half inclined to envy you your voyage up the 
Ganges, and the opportunity of seeing such a remark- 
able country ; but then I know that I should get 
most excessively impatient of the restrictions which 
the nature of the climate imposes on all who do not 
wish to kill themselves, and which are particularly 
annoying to a naturalist. There certainly seems, by 
all accounts, to be something peculiarly mischievous 
and deadly in the sun of India ; even at Rio de 
Janeiro, which is much nearer to the equator than 
Meerut, I could go out at all times (when it was not 
raining) without positive risk, — although I must own 
that in the hot season it was not quite pleasant. 
Even in Ceylon the heat does not appear to be so 
formidable as in the North of India ; for this and the 
other reasons you have mentioned, I shall not be at 
all surprised if you are able to collect little or nothing 
in India, unless indeed you are able to go to the hills. 
Your Cape collection was really a surprising one, 
for the short time in which it was made. Joseph 
Hooker made many inquiries about you, and was 
much interested by the accounts I gave him of you. 
I enjoyed much our stay in London, and at High- 
gate, and absolutely revelled in the Athenasum, into 
which I had been elected in February, and which I 
found an immense comfort and resource. Such a 

I. — 2 A 
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library ! I spent my days studying and extracting 
from valuable foreign botanical works, known to me 
before only by name : above all, Von Martius's 
splendid works on the Botany of Brazil. It is con- 
fessedly the best club library in London, and besides, 
Hooker says it is the only club he knows which is quiet 
enough for one really to enjoy the library. More- 
over, I generally met there some one or other whom 
I was glad to see. Then, in my own more especial 
way, I have examined, since I came home, a collec- 
tion of fossil plants which Daniel Sharpe had received 
from Portugal, — quite a new field for fossil botany, 
and have written a short account of them for the 
said Daniel. I am creeping on with my big book on 
fossil plants, and I am working at my Uncle Fox's 
collections from South Brazil and Buenos Ayres, on 
which I intend to write a paper for the Linnean ; 
they take a long time to go through, on account of 
the enormous number of duplicates. I am, moreover, 
rearranging my whole collection of Mosses, according 
to Bridel. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. BlJNBURY. 

[They went to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1852 
and intended to pay various visits in Scotland and to 
make a tour in the Highlands, but his wife caught 
cold and had a dangerous illness, so that all these 
plans were broken up and they were detained in 
Edinburgh until the middle of November.] 

To Lady Bunbury. 

127, George Street, Edinburgh, October 24th, 1852. 

My dear Emily, 

Fanny was so well that she was able yester- 
day to accompany us to Roslin, and she does not 
seem at all the worse for the excursion. She did not 
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of course walk much, but she was able to see the 
chapel, which is certainly exceedingly well worth 
seeing; I was very much struck both with the 
beauty and the singularity of it; the profusion of 
delicate and elaborate sculpture is wonderful. The 
glen was still in great beauty, with the rich and 
varied tints of autumn on the foliage, though we 
wanted sunshine to see it to full advantage: and 
indeed we were a little too late, — too many of the 
leaves had fallen. Altogether we had a very pleasant 
excursion (we four, that is, Fanny and her mother 
and sister and I), and I am very glad to have seen 
Roslin, of which I had long had a romantic image 
from Scott's poetry. 

I quite agree with you about " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," such monsters as Legree are exceptional, and 
prove nothing. Still it is, I think, a work of real 
genius as well as of most excellent feeling, and I 
hope it may do good. How thoroughly natural and 
well sustained is the character of Marie ! and such 
a character, being in itself so common-place, shows 
the real working of the system far better than any 
monster. One effect the book has had upon me, 
certainly, is to convince me of the necessity of our 
keeping Canada most tenaciously, which I was before 
not satisfied of. My reading here has certainly not 
been systematic, but latterly, since Fanny has got so 
much better, I have been able to get to work again 
at writing for my big book of fossil plants, though 
I cannot help thinking that said book is something 
like poor Dr. Strong's Dictionary. By the way, I 
have read " David Copperfield " for the first time, 
and with great delight. 

The present state of France is curiously like that 
of Rome under the emperors, and it is quite clear 
that if Louis Nap wished to have altars raised to 
him, there would be plenty willing to do it. As 
long as the army and the priests continue to pull 
together, his power seems pretty secure, — and if he 
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were overthrown, the reaction would be so tre- 
mendous, that I can understand how even respect- 
able Frenchmen may wish for the maintenance of 
his power, rather than the chaos that would follow 
its subversion. 

Your affectionate step-son, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



[Note on a Book he read while in Edinburgh.] 

Read Cicero's " De Senectute." This is the third 
time I have read it. I was first made to read it by 
my tutor when I was about fourteen, when I did not 
relish or appreciate it at all. I never looked at it 
again till the winter we spent at Edinburgh, 1849-50, 
when I read it with great delight and admiration, 
and these have not been in the least diminished by 
this last reading. The language and sentiments are 
alike beautiful. How well he speaks of the consola- 
tions of old age ; of the enjoyments of a studious 
and tranquil old age, and of one spent in rural 
pursuits and the observations of nature ; of the 
happiness of looking back on a well-spent life. How 
noble are all his reflections upon death ; and surely 
no one, Pagan or Christian, has ever treated more 
beautifully of the immortality of the soul ! 

[In the middle of November they came to London 
and stayed in the house, 11, Harley Street, lent to 
them by the Charles Lyells, who were in America.] 

December 3rd. They say that Lord Derby has 
given Lord Palmerston the name of Don Pacifico, — 
very happily applied certainly. Other witticisms of 
Lord Derby are told. When his Ministry was first 
formed by the assistance of D' Israeli, he called it 
" Benjamin's mess." At the beginning of the dispute 
with America about the codfishing, Lord Malmes- 
bury avowed that he was very ignorant on the 
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subject, and asked Lord Derby how he could best 
obtain information : he advised him to take cod- 
liver oil. 

February 20th, 1853. Finished the first volume of 
" Moore's Life." I still think that the collection of 
letters much required weeding, Lord Moira's be- 
haviour to Moore certainly shabby; only an addi- 
tional instance of what men of genius have to expect 
who look for the patronage of the great. By the 
way, Lady Bunbury, when she was here, told me 
a good deal about Lord Moira, whom she knew well. 
His stately and graceful, though rather formal 
courtesy ; his lavish generosity ; his boundless osten- 
tation and extravagance, of which one comical 
instance was, that when he was going out to India, 
his children being very young, he provided them 
with fifty black dolls, in order to accustom them 
beforehand to the sight of dark faces. He was very 
fond of botany, and told Lady Bunbury that he had 
owed to it some of the most delightful hours of his 
life. 

To Mas. Henry Lyell in India. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, March 29th, 1853. 

My dear Katharine, 

Your letter of December 20, which I received 
on the 1st of February, ought not to have remained 
so long unanswered. Joseph Hooker spent several 
days with us, and was very pleasant ; he certainly is 
a remarkably agreeable man, — so much cheerfulness, 
vivacity, frankness, and activity of mind, immense 
knowledge, and so much readiness to impart it, and 
to help others in their pursuits. I had a great deal 
of satisfactory talk with him, and learned much. 
Henslow also was with us part of the time, and he 
too is a most valuable man ; the father-in-law and 
son-in-law are worthy of each other. Hooker is very 
busy with his great Indian collections, and he and his 
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friend Dr. Thompson (who travelled in Thibet, and 
the western Himalaya) are working together at a 
great work, no less than a general Flora of India, 
for which they have immense materials, having the 
use of the collections made by Roxburgh, Wallich, 
Boyle, and Falconer, as well as their own. It must 
be a work of time, as the Flora will probably contain 
more species than Linnaeus knew of as existing in 
the whole world ! It is not, however, to be a splendid 
work like the Flora Antarctica, which is really an 
incomparable book, I study it again and again when- 
ever I am in London, and find it an inexhaustible 
mine of botanical knowledge. 

I was interested by your account of the Asclepias 
gigantea, the castor-oil plant (which I have seen 
growing magnificently in Brazil), and the prickly 
grass. I daresay this last is a Cenchrus ; there is a 
species of that genus, C. tribuloides, at Rio de 
Janeiro, which is a very great nuisance, just as you 
describe, with the sharp tenacious prickles of its 
husks. Since I began this letter, your last have 
been forwarded to us, containing the account of the 
inspection of the troops, which has interested us 
much. I am very glad the 43rd was so much com- 
mended. I should like very much to see Harry 
Lyell at the head of his regiment ; I have no doubt 
he looks extremely well and commands extremely 
well. 

I do not remember whether I mentioned in my 
former letter, that last summer I wrote a paper of 
some length on the botany of Buenos Ayres, chiefly 
from the materials afforded by my Uncle Fox's collec- 
tions ; this has now been read at the Linnean Society, 
and will, I hope, be printed ; and if, as I expect, they 
allow me any separate copies, you shall have one ! 
Hooker read it while he was with us at Mildenhall, 
and approved it much, which was a great satisfaction 
to me. I am now expecting a grand addition to my 
cryptogamic collections. My friend Harvey, (the 
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great authority on sea-weeds), to whom I sent a 
parcel of my Brazilian and Buenos Ayrean duplicates, 
is sending me a set of exotic Algae, from North 
America, New Zealand, the Antarctic Ocean, and 
other distant regions, which will have additional 
value as being named by him. I hope to show them 
to you some of these days. 

We arrived at this pretty place on Saturday last, 
Easter eve, and are as much pleased with it as we 
were last year. I hardly know a more agreeable spot 
on the English Coast, and the climate agrees remark- 
ably well with both of us. 

Your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbury. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
VISIT TO HIGHGATE AND LONDON 

April 2§th, 1852. Arrived at Highgate. 1 Heard 
that Charles Lyell is going again to America, as one of 
the Commissioners from Government to the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry at New York ; his colleagues, Lord 
Ellesmere and Mr. Dilke. Mary of course going 
with him. Went with Mr. Horner and Joanna to an 
evening party at Edward Forbes's ; met Charles and 
Mary Lyell, Joseph Hooker, Daniel Sharpe, Murchi- 
son, Sir Charles Fellowes, and various others. Both 
the Lyells in high spirits about their New York trip. 
They are to go the 18th May, and do not mean to 
be away above two months. Mary in great beauty. 
Good scientfic talk with Forbes, Hooker and Sharpe. 
Hooker has been examining my specimens of fossil 
wood from Natchez, which he has had sliced, and 
finds its structure very curious, but has not yet been 
able to determine its nearest recent analogue. He 
wants to compare it with the wood of Magnolia. It 
is certainly not coniferous. The fossil wood from 
Tasmania (that with the peculiar fissured appear- 
ance) is too highly silicified to show satisfactory 
structure ; he is inclined to think it coniferous. He 
introduced me to Dr. Thompson, who has travelled 
and botanized so extensively in Thibet and the 
Himalaya. I had much talk with him. Speaking 
of the Himalayan Pines, he and Hooker both believe 
Pindrow and Webiana to be the same species, but 

1 Mr. Horner's residence. 
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Captain Strachey thinks them distinct. Khutrow 
and Smithiana are absolutely the same thing, not 
even varieties. 

The thoroughly Siberian character of the Thibet 
vegetation, very remarkable on the Kossya hills (the 
climate of which is the wettest known), the forest 
vegetation of the flanks and valleys is most luxuriant, 
but the tabular tops, though clothed with rich and 
vigorous herbage, are quite destitute of trees. 
Dr. Thompson (like Hooker) believes the flora of 
Brazil to be the richest in the world. In the damper 
parts of India, and the Indian Islands, the vegeta- 
tion may be equally grand and luxuriant, but is less 
varied ; the species less local than in Brazil. 

April 30th. A very pleasant dinner at Highgate ; 
company : — Mary Lyell, Dr. and Mrs. Hooker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Erskine, Babbage and a Mr. Brown 
from Boston. Mr. Claude Erskine is son of the 
Indian Mr. Erskine (whose conversation I used to 
enjoy so much during our stay at Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1849-50) and grand-son of Sir James 
Macintosh. His wife is very pretty and attractive, 
with very sweet, gentle manners, and seems in- 
telligent. I had a good deal of talk with her about 
Indian trees, flowers, fruit, &c. Had some good talk 
with Hooker about botanical matters — structure of 
coniferous wood, fossil fruits, &c. 

Sunday, May 1. A beautiful day. Went to 
Church with Mrs. Horner. Joseph Hooker came 
early in the afternoon, and stayed to dinner ; and he 
was very agreeable. He and I, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Horner, took a walk in the fields, which are just now 
beautifully green and fresh ; I had not expected such 
thoroughly rural scenery so near London. Talking 
of the cultivation of cotton in India, Hooker said 
that the impediments to its success are not merely 
the want of good roads, the indolence of the natives 
and their want of care or skill in picking and clean- 
ing the cotton, but that they have already a very 
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good market in China for the inferior kind of cotton 
which they actually cultivate, and hence have the 
less inducement to raise a finer kind. He admits 
that the East India Company have been much to 
blame in neglecting roads, and in other ways, doing 
so little for the improvement of the country ; and 
thinks it is time that the anomalous government of 
the Company should be done away with ; but he 
says, and I think with reason, that it is well the 
government of India was not directly in the hands 
of the Crown during the old times of flourishing 
corruption and jobbery. 

May 4>th. We went into town to stay a week 
with the Lyells, and I attended the Geological 
Society. The Club very full. Sat between Charles 
Lyell and John Moore. Much pleasant talk, chiefly 
about geology. The evening meeting very good ; 
an excellent paper by Edward Forbes, containing 
the results of his long and most elaborate examina- 
tion (during the whole of last winter) of the tertiary 
formations in the Isle of Wight ; very clear and 
satisfactory. He showed conclusively the existence 
there of several members of the tertiary series (upper 
Eocene and middle Eocene) that had before been 
entirely overlooked, and not known to exist in 
Britain ; gave a methodical tabular arrangement, 
and pointed out the corresponding foreign types in 
France and Belgium. 

May 7th. Spent much of the day at the 
AthenEeum. Herman Merivale talked of the mes- 
meric table lifting, which is a great subject of 
curiosity just now ; he had not seen an instance him- 
self, and did not express any opinion as to its truth, 
but said that a friend of his, a member of the 
Athenaeum, professed to have the power in a high 
degree. Went in the evening to Lord Ross's Royal 
Society party, and met many acquaintances ; Charles 
Darwin, Joseph Hooker, John Moore, James Hey- 
wood, Monckton Milnes, and others, Darwin very 
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seldom goes out in the evening, and I had not seen 
him for a long time. Talked with him and Hooker 
about distant travels, about countries still remaining 
to be explored, and about Harvey's enterprising plan 
of going to Australia and New Zealand, to study 
their Algae. 

May 8th, Sunday. Went to church. Afterwards 
to the Zoological Gardens, with the Lyells, Susan 
and Miss Moore. The variety of marine animals in 
tanks of salt water are most curious and interesting ; 
it is a great treat to see them at one's ease, all 
moving about and performing their natural actions. 
This is all new since I was last here. There are 
numerous kinds of Sea Anemone, different from 
those one most commonly sees, some of them very 
brilliant, and beautiful in colour. An Ophiura, one 
of the long slender-armed starfishes, beautifully 
variegated, and most curious with its innumerable 
little spines, and the writhing snake-like motion of 
its slender arms. A curious Doris, a kind of sea- 
slug; Balani putting out their wonderful delicate 
feather-like feelers and moving them with great 
quickness in the water ; a beautiful Echinus ; some 
little fishes in a very lively state, and various other 
things. We saw also the young female Giraffe, very 
lately born, a graceful little creature ; it is the first 
female born in this country. The Elands, from 
Natal, are very handsome animals ; the body heavy 
and cow-like, but the head and eyes beautiful. In 
the Reptile house, we admired the beautiful motions 
of a very long yellow Snake, from Ceylon ; and the 
large green Lizard from the South of Europe. 

May 9th. Drove out to Clapham Park, to dine 
with my Uncle and Aunt, 1 and spent a pleasant 
evening with them. Besides Caroline and Norah the 
Arrans were there, with their little girl of four years 
old, an uncommonly lively, clever, amusing little 
creature. Uncle William in unusually good spirits 

1 Sir William and Lady Napier. 
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and humour, and very talkative. We talked about 
Napoleon's campaigns. He thought the greatest 
and most wonderful of all Napoleon's military 
achievements were the series of movements and 
battles near Ratisbon, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign of 1809, when putting himself at the head of 
a retreating and discouraged army, he changed at 
once from the defensive to the offensive, turned and 
out-manceuvred the enemy, defeated the Archduke 
Charles, in a succession of engagements, and forced 
him to retreat across the Danube. Sir William 
thinks this the most brilliant example of military 
genius recorded in history. He thinks that Napoleon's 
genius was shown more in the general management 
of a campaign, in combinations and series of move- 
ments, than in single battles : that there was no one 
battle of his that could be named as pre-eminently 
skilful, like Rosbach and Leuthen, in the wars of 
Frederic, Salamanca in those of Wellington, — the 
manoeuvre of the latter at Salamanca was essentially 
the same as that of Frederic at Rosbach. The Duke 
committed great military errors at Fuentes de Onoro 
and at Toulouse. Uncle William highly admires 
Marlborough's genius, and considers the charge of 
his prolonging the war for his own interests entirely 
unfounded ; that if he had not been hampered and 
thwarted by the Dutch, he would have ended it long 
before by marching upon Paris. But his ravage of 
Bavaria was a deep stain on his character, and quite 
as bad as the laying waste of the Palatinate by the 
French. 

Lord Arran said that Rosas used to keep in his 
house a collection of the skulls of people he had put 
to death, carefully prepared, cleaned and polished, 
and neatly labelled ; and that his daughter Manuelita 
had a pet collection of her own of human ears, pre- 
served and arranged under glass. 

Mildenhall, June 5th. The principal thing I read 
was Larpent's Journal, a book both entertaining and 
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instructive in a high degree. Mr. Larpent was Judge 
Advocate General with the Duke of Wellington's 
army in the latter part of the Peninsular war, and his 
Journal (written without the least pretension, and 
merely for the information of his family at home) pos- 
sesses a very peculiar and uncommon kind of interest, 
as being a near view of war by an intelligent non- 
military observer. As Lady Bunbury says very 
happily, he is the valet de chambre of War : he shows 
us the unheroic side of it and gives us a more familiar 
insight into its realities than military narratives can 
do. The effect is certainly not favourable to War. 
Mr. Larpent, moreover, though he seems scarcely to 
have thoroughly appreciated the great Duke, gives us 
many interesting familiar traits of his character and 
habits. Sir William Napier, when I dined with him 
at Clapham, commended this book as a very honest 
one and very trustworthy in the main, though of 
course not free from errors. Besides this, I began to 
read the " Memoirs of Charles James Fox," but had 
not time to get through the volume. I was much 
entertained by what I did read. 

We returned home to Mildenhall on the 30th, and 
I have since been much occupied in arranging our 
newly-bound books, which are numerous ; in study- 
ing the "Flora Antarctica" and companion to the 
Botanical Magazine, which are new acquisitions to 
my botanical library, — and in examining and arrang- 
ing a large parcel of dried plants which Harvey has 
sent me in return for a South Brazilian set. 

June 18th. Mrs. Jameson arrived, and after dining 
at Harwick, we took her to Barton, where we slept. 

June 22nd. Mrs. Jameson left us. She is a 
remarkably agreeable woman, highly cultivated and 
accomplished, with much originality and vigour of 
mind, great liveliness and a considerable share of 
humour. Her conversation is as excellent as her 
books. Her acquaintance with the fine arts appears 
to me very extensive, but she disclaims any technical 
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knowledge of pictures ; she says that she cannot pre- 
tend to know the work of any particular painter by 
the colour, the touch, or other points on which con- 
noisseurs affect to dwell ; but she thinks that the great 
masters may be known by the feeling, the expression 
of their moral or intellectual character peculiar to 
each, and always more or less visible in their works. 
She says, very truly, that there is no reason why one 
should not understand and judge of paintings, as one 
does of poetry, without descending into technical 
minutiae. She is full of interesting anecdotes and 
illustrative information, relating to artists and pictures. 
The condition of women in society, and the various 
moral and social questions relating to them, are sub- 
jects on which Mrs. Jameson feels strongly, and is 
fond of talking. I heartily agree with her on many 
points of this delicate matter. 

To Sir Charles Lyell. 

Mildenhall, September 6th, 1853. 

My dear Lyell, 

In lately looking over some of the chapters of 
the third book of your " Principles," I observe that 
you touch upon the question of the origin of Wheat. 

Have you chanced to hear of the strange discovery 
lately made by a Frenchman, of the name of Fabre, 
who affirms that he has ascertained that a grass called 
iEgilops ovata is transformed by cultivation into 
wheat ? His experiments are recorded in great 
detail in a paper which is translated in a late number 
of the Journal of the Agricultural Society. Of 
course all depends upon the accuracy and trust- 
worthiness of the observer ; but his experiments 
appear, on the face of them, to have been careful 
and judicious, and Dunal, an eminent French 
botanist, supports his conclusions. I asked Hooker 
about it when he was here ; he said he had not him- 
self had the opportunity of investigating the subject, 
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but that Bentham and Lindley both believe the fact. 
If true, it is very curious, for the iEgilops in its 
natural state is certainly not very like Wheat, though 
it belongs to the same main division, that of spiked 
grasses with a jointed rachis. It is an annual grass, 
common in all the Mediterranean countries, and most 
particularly in Sicily ; you remember the connexion 
of the myths of Ceres with that island ? By the way 
I should mention, that there is a variety, or what 
some botanists considered a species, occasionally, 
though rarely, found wild, which was called iEgilops 
triticoides, from its striking resemblance to Wheat. 
After all, the fact, supposing it well proved, though 
very curious, does not go far to help the Lamarckians ; 
it merely proves that the range of variation in some 
species, is greater than what naturalists have gener- 
ally been aware of; it does not at all go to prove an 
unlimited capacity of progressive variation. That 
Wheat was not, in the fullest sense, a natural pro- 
duction, might perhaps have been suspected from its 
never being known in the most favourable soils or 
climates, to establish itself to any extent as a 
naturalized plant, or to hold its ground long after 
careful cultivation has ceased. No, to be sure, my 
inference is not quite sound ; this might only prove 
the delicacy of its constitution. We have a most 
remarkable instance in this country of a plant 
naturalized within the last few years, and already 
spreading to such an extent, as to become a very 
serious nuisance. It is a little American water plant, 
called Anacharis alsinastrum (and several other names 
besides). Till within the last five or six years it was un- 
known in England, and now several of" the fen rivers 
are choked with it to such a degree that the naviga- 
tion is seriously impeded. This year for the first 
time it has appeared in our parish. Its rapidity of in- 
crease is truly wonderful. I first saw it on the 13th 
of July, and by the 26th of August it had spread 
so that where there were on the former day only 
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straggling plants, it now formed dense broad masses. 
A water cut, where I am certain that last year there 
could have been little if any of it, is now almost 
completely choked. Very many weeds have been 
introduced with cultivation from Europe into other 
continents, but this is the first instance I know of an 
exotic, not a weed of cultivated land, establishing 
itself so rapidly to such an extent in this country. 

Believe me ever, yours affectionately, 

C. J. F. BuNBURY. 

To Mrs. Henby Lyeix. 

Mildenhall, September 13th, 1853. 

My dear Katharine, 

We have lately been much grieved by the 
death of Sir Charles Napier ; he was ill nearly two 
months. He is a sad loss : he was even more a good 
than a great man. His country will feel the loss of 
his heroic qualities, his commanding talents and high 
reputation ; but those only who knew him per- 
sonally, know how full he was of kindness and warmth 
of heart and genial sympathy; how unselfish and 
generous and affectionate ; how warm and true a 
friend. Fanny and I loved him very much. You 
will see in the newspapers the account of his funeral. 
It was very interesting to see so much spontaneous 
feeling on the part of the people, and especially of 
the soldiers : 3,000 soldiers volunteering to attend 
the procession. It shewed that his merits were really 
appreciated, though not by the people in authority ; 
and it must have been a gratification, though a 
mournful one, to his family, to see such a voluntary 
and unsolicited tribute of affection and respect. 

I do not know that I have very much to tell you 
in the botanical way. But in the first place I must 
thank you very heartily for your kindness in sending 
me specimens of the wood and leaves of the Banyan 
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tree, which I value very much. I have examined 
the wood microscopically. I hope you will have had 
good botanical sport at Simla, which I should think 
must be an interesting place in that way, though I 
suppose not equal to Darjeeling. I have been a good 
deal occupied lately with microscopic examinations 
of the internal structure of plants, having got a new 
and very good microscope, which was made for me 
this spring, under the direction of Joseph Hooker. 
I hope to show it you some of these days. In par- 
ticular, I have been busy examining Equisetums, as 
I am engaged with the history of that family ; and I 
find much that is interesting in their structure. The 
epidermis is a beautiful microscopic object. It is 
remarkable how much that is interesting one finds in 
common plants when one comes to examine them 
closely and carefully. A fine work by Dr. Torrey, on 
the botany of New York, which Mary has lent me, 
has been of material service to me. 

I saw in the Athenaeum some time ago a curious 
account of the valuable properties that the Asclepias 
gigantea has been discovered to possess ; I think you 
alluded to them in your former mention of the plant 
in one of your letters. It seems likely to be a very 
important plant, as affording both a kind of Gutta- 
percha and a valuable fibre. 

We shall probably go abroad this winter, but 
whither is not quite certain. We sometimes talk of 
going to Madeira and the Canaries with the Lyells ; 
it would be a very pleasant expedition and a delight- 
ful climate to pass the winter in ; ma vedremo. 

Ever your very affectionate brother, 

C. J. F. Bunbuey. 

October 4>th, 1 853. Opening of the Bury Athenaeum 
and Institute of Archaeology, and Natural History. 
Arthur Hervey, 1 the President, made a beautiful 

1 Lord Arthur Hervey, the late Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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address, admirable in feeling and expression. My 
discourse was very well received, and I was glad to 
find that it gave great satisfaction to Hervey as well 
as to my wife. Mr. Sidney gave us a clever and 
amusing address. Sir John Walsham, Donaldson 
and Dr. Hake also spoke. Altogether it was a satis- 
factory meeting, though the extreme wetness of the 
evening kept many away. 

October 5th. Dined at Lord Bristol's. He is an 
extraordinary man of his age (84) ; active and vigor- 
ous in mind and body, with all his faculties in com- 
plete preservation. He told me two curious instances 
of predictions unexpectedly verified. The first when 
Louis Napoleon was an exile in England, before the 
revolution of February, 1848, he was present with 
many other fashionable people, at the marriage of 
Miss Damer to Lord Ebrington. 1 After the mar- 
riage, the fashionable guests proceeded to sign the 
register as witnesses. Mr. Seymour (Lord Bristol's 
son-in-law) observed Louis Napoleon rather standing 
aloof, and asked him why he did not also sign with 
the rest. " What use would it be ? my signature 
cannot matter here." " Oh," said Mr. Seymour, " you 
will be Emperor one of these days, and then your 
signature will make the clerk's fortune." Certainly 
at that time it did appear exceedingly unlikely that 
Louis Napoleon should ever be Emperor. The other 
story was this : when Louis XVIII. was an exile in 
this country, he went one day to see a man (a 
foreigner) who pretended to tell fortunes by the 
cards. The man said to him : " Vous serez roi, mais 
vous ne serez jamais sacreV' And it did so turn out, 
that Louis XVIII. during the whole of his reign 
never was " sacre," for he was too unwilling to go to 
Rheims, and had a scruple against having the cere- 
mony preformed at Paris. 

1 March, 1847. 
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To Mrs. Hoenee. 

Mildenhall, November 14th. 

My dear Mrs. Horner, 

We have had a very delightful though short visit 
from the dear Lyells, who seem in excellent health 
and spirits, and were incomparably agreeable. I do 
hope and trust they will not give up their Canary 
expedition. It would be so very much pleasanter our 
all going together ; and I have been thinking of it so 
long, I can hardly bear to give it up. Pray give my 
love and congratulations to dear Leonora, to whom I 
most heartily wish all the happiness that a wise and 
well assorted marriage can give, — and that is about 
as much as this life can give. I am very desirous of 
becoming acquainted with Dr. Pertz, 1 whom I do not 
doubt I shall like much. I hope Leonora does not 
mean to give up her botany, as she will be in the 
neighbourhood of one of the finest botanic gardens 
and botanical museums in the world, and doubtless 
will have the opportunity of knowing all the scientific 
celebrities of Berlin. 

Your very affectionate son-in-law, 

C. J. F. BUNBURY. 

1 Author of the Life of Baron Stein, and Head of the Royal Library at 
Berlin, and editor of the "Monumenta Germanica.'' 
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